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Washington  reporting 
that  keeps  out  in  front 
of  an  alert  public 


O  When  Washington  debates  vital  issues,  news  from  the 
nation's  capital  takes  on  new  importance  as  an  editorial 
attraction. 

Today's  vital  issues  are  winning  new  appreciation 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  more  searching  methods  of  keeping 
readers  informed.  With  the  largest  Washington  staff  of 
any  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Tribune  has  the  manpower  and 
facilities  to  do  a  thoro  reporting  job  of  each 
day's  happenings. 

In  addition,  the  Tribune  staff  is  composed  of  men  of 
character  and  ability  who  have  the  experience  and 
determination  to  get  the  facts.  They  cannot  be  fooled,  bought 
or  bullied.  Aware  that  the  Tribune  has  no  tieups  with 
finance,  politics  or  society,  they  know  that  they  are  free  to 
dig  up  the  truth — and  that  the  Tribune  prints  it, 

completely  and  without  compromise. 

IMjllllpBBT'JljK  Readers  recognize  the  extra 
efforts  made  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  keep  them  informed 
of  what  happens  at  the  seat  of 
i  American  government.  It  is 

one  of  the  reasons  why,  every 
rilBK.  of  fho  week,  they  buy 

d  pii.iipwwd«i  hundreds  of  thousands  more 

a  copies  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

than  they  buy  of  other 
Chicago  newspapers. 


Arthur  Suan  Hunmnt 
CofVMpondenl  tmuntus 


Wiltird  Edwsrih 


Chicago 

Tribune 

THE  WORIO'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Mtrvary  average  nef  paid  total  eirculiMtion:  Daily,  over  950,000— Sunday,  over  1,650,000 
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Did  your  business  double  in  ten  years?  Our  women's 
wear  store  advertising  linage  did  .  .  .  jumped  from 
937,339  lines  in  1939  to  1,861,301  in  1948  .  .  . 
a  hop  of  98.5X. 


How  come? 


We  doubt  if  the  115  women's  wear  store  advertisers 
in  Detroit  placed  that  much  advertising  in  our  paper 
because  of  some  notion. 
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What  would  you  do  if  you  wanted 
to  pack  more  reader  interest  into 
your  Sunday  comics  section?  Easy, 
isn't  it?  Add  more. comics! 

That's  exactly  what  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  did  on  January  9th. 
Up  went  the  section  in  size!  Fifty 
per  cent  more  pages — 14  individual 
comics  added.  That  gives  Post 
readers  up  to  34  separate  comics 
on  Sundays.  And  while  the  number 
actually  published  varies  from  week 
to  week  in  all  Sunday  papers,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  ads, 
since  January  9th  the  Sunday  Post 
has  consistently  carried  more 
comics  than  either  of  Washington's 
other  two  Sunday  papers. 

No  wonder  the  Post  was  able  to 
crow  "Newer!  Bigger!  Better!" 
about  its  Sunday  comics.  Newer  be¬ 


cause  the  Post  features  the  new, 
modern  comics  —  Steve  Canyon, 
Mary  Worth,  Rex  Morgan,  Mark 
Trail,  Dotty,  Steve  Roper,  Penny — 
which  ore  fast  crowding  the  old- 
timers  off  the  "best  read  comics" 
list.  Bigger,  because  the  Sunday 
Post  now  offers  more  comics,  week 
after  week,  than  either  competitor. 
Better,  because  the  reader  interest 
ratings  show  "you  get  the  best  and 
the  most  in  The  Washington  Post," 
with  a  good  balance  of  men's  and 
women's  interests,  with  comics  for 
all  readers— adults,  teen-agers,  and 
children. 

Better  for  the  comics  section 
advertiser,  too!  Increased  reader 
interest  means  increased  value. 
Remember — The  Post  is  a  member 
of  the  Metro  group.  Specify  the 
Sunday  Post  in  Washington  on  your 
next  Metro  buy. 


Represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — George  D.  Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
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Now  more  1 
reader  interest 
for  Washington’s 
Sunday  comics 
advertisers 
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ALL  8  BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 
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The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  of 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C.,  tells  the  story  of  T-zone 
pleasure  through  all  eight  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers.  In  that  way,  they  let  Michigan 
smokers  know  that  Camels  are  mild,  full 
flavored.  That’s  the  way  to  tell  folks  in 
Michigan  about  your  products,  too! 

Here,  in  the  Middle  West  is  a  big,  steady 
market  which  you  reach  through  the  eight 
Booth  Michigan  Newspapers.  Through  them, 
you  tell  your  distributors,  dealers  and  cus¬ 
tomers  the  advantages  and  features  of  your 


BOOTH 


products.  You  get  excellent  coverage  through 
Booth,  with  a  total  delivery  to  386,630  homes, 
daily.  These  386,630  families  can  be  your 
customers,  too! 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
call  or  write; 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City  17 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  >  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


Soccer  Team/ 


What?  71,000  Ballots  for 


Just  two  weeks  ago,  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 
readers  cast  71,626  individually-signed  ballots  to 
elect  a  local  All-Star  soccer  team  to  play  Scotland’s 
All-Stars  here  on  May  25. 

Soccer’s  revival  in  St.  Louis  started  just  a  few 
years  ago.  Already,  “St.  Louis-  has  become  the 
soccer  capital  of  the  nation,”  says  Walter  Giesler, 
President  of  the  U.  S.  Soccer  Football  Association. 
And,  he  adds,  “largely  through  the  influence  of 
the  Globe  Democrat.” 

The  sport  itself  deserves  most  of  the  plaudits.  But 


good  newspapermen  everywhere  will  recognize 
that  the  heavy  balloting  for  a  sport  supposedly 
lagging  in  fan  interest,  certainly  says  something 
positive  about  the  public  influence  and  readership 
of  a  lively  daily  press. 

The  Globe-Democrat  keeps  St.  Louisans  sports¬ 
conscious  throughout  the  year  with  spirited 
sponsorship  of  the  Golden  Gloves,  Soap  Box 
Derby,  Hole-in-One  Golf  Tournament,  Turkey 
Day  Marathon,  baseball’s  Star-of-the-Game 
contest,  and  other  popular  sporting  events. 


How 


The  New  York  Times 
has  grown ... 
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and  keeps  growing! 
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More  and  more  people  are  reading  The  New  \hrk  Times. 

More,  substantially  more,  are  reading  The  Times  than  a  year  ago. 

Tens  of  thbusands  more  are  turning  to  The  Times  than  before  the  war. 

Weekdays,  for  e.xample.  The  Times  net  paid  sale*  has  increased  53,901  since  the 
corresponding  period  in  1941,  the  last  pre-war  year,  to  a  total  of  527,589.  The  5-day 
average,  Monday  through  Friday,  for  the  month  of  March  is  even  higher— 565,415. 

Sundays,  circulation*  has  gained  322,706  since  1941  to  a  new  high  record  of 
1,161,373.  Sunday  net  paid  sale  in  the  month  of  March  was  1,191,535. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons,  perhaps,  why  The  New  "Vbrk  Times 
in  1948  published  35,073,418  lines  of  advertising,  an  all-time  peak  for  any 
New  "Vbrk  newspaper  and,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949,  is  already 
324,921  lines  ahead  of  record-breaking  1948. 

Slyje  JJeto  Simieji 

“.\LL  THE  NEWS  THAT’s  FIT  TO  PRINT*’ 
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*Circulation  figures  for  6-inonth  periods  ended  March  31. 
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Maintain  Public  Confidence 
In  Ads,  4- A  Meeting  Is  Told 


Goshom,  New  Choirmcm, 
Cautions  Against  'Recklessness' 

By  Jerry  Walker 


white  sulphur  springs, 

W.  Va. — The  31st  Annual 
Heeling  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
iere  this  week  placed  major  em- 
ihasis  on  maintaining  public  es- 
eem  of  advertising  for  the  job 
,t  must  do  in  the  buyers  market. 

Elected  chairman  of  the  Four 
Vs  for  1949-50,  Clarence  B. 
Goshorn,  president  of  Benton 
md  Bowles,  voiced  the  prevail- 
ng  theme  of  the  convention 
vhen  he  declared: 

Plea  for  'Goodness' 
“Advertising  was  made  for  a 
myer’s  market — for  a  time 
vhen  goods  and  services  need 
to  be  sold.  We  have  earned 
confidence  by  good  performance 
when  we  didn’t  have  much 
cbance  to  be  bad.  Let's  not 
kse  it  by  reckless  behavior 
vhen  we  have  everything  to 
pin  by  being  good. 

"A  respecting  public  has 
(ranted  us  power  greater  than 
ve  have  ever  had  before.  Let’s 
lave  the  courage  the  character, 
md  the  vision  not  to  abuse  it.” 
Mr.  Goshorn’s  reference  was 
to  the  past  10  years  during 
vhich  he  said  advertising  has 
natured.  But,  he  warned,  it  has 
keen  10  years  since  advertising 
kas  been  called  on  to  do  all  it 
(an  do. 

“I  believe,”  Mr.  Goshorn  told 
m  audience  of  more  than  300  of 
tie  nation’s  foremost  admen,  in 
Kssion  for  three  days  at  the 
Greenbrier  Hotel,  "that  advertis¬ 
ing’s  power  has  grown  more 
ban  we  realize  until  we  truly 
ttst  it  again. 

Consumers'  Opinion  Favoroble 
'"There  is  a  progressive  adult¬ 
ness,  a  greater  confidence  and 
willingness  to  talk  to  our  own 
readers  and  listeners  on  a  level 
of  intelligence  and  emotional 
equality  with  them.  ’There  is 
less  talking  down  and  less  but¬ 
tering  up — and  more  across-the- 
table  or  better  across-the-coun- 
ter  discussion  of  the  merits  to 


greater  capacity  to  respond  to 
advertising — it  is  the  greater 
willingness  to  respond.” 

For  years,  he  said,  product 
advertising  has  been  restrained, 
and  he  pleaded:  "Let’s  not  per¬ 
mit  competition  to  become  a 
drug  to  conscience.” 

That  theme,  of  protecting  ad¬ 
vertising’s  good  name,  ran 
through  the  talks  of  several 
speakers.  Other  topics  deait 
mainly  with  improvement  of 
market  research,  television’s 
probable  effects  on  the  conduct 
of  agency  business,  and  the 
training  of  agency  personnel. 

The  Committee  on  Consumer 
relations  founded  10  years  ago 
has  made  far-reaching  progress, 
it  was  reported  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
Dameron,  its  director.  Consum¬ 
ers,  he  said,  feel  most  favorable 
to  the  value  of  advertising  as  a 


selling  medium;  they  recognize 
its  importance  in  our  economic 
system. 

"Consumer  leaders,”  he  re¬ 
ported,  "believe  advertising  is 
less  misleading  than  it  was  some 
years  ago.  It  then  devolves 
upon  us  as  advertising  men  to 
ask  ourselves  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  advertising.” 

The  answer,  he  said,  is  simply 
to  continue  to  make  advertising 
more  informative,  to  give  it 
more  integrity  where  needed 
and  endow  it  with  social  aware¬ 
ness. 

Henry  E.  Abt,  president  of 
Brand  Names  Foundation, 
sounded  a  note  of  warning  to 
agencies  that  “large,  well-capit¬ 
alized  and  aggressive  distribu¬ 
tive  organizations  have  been 
formed  to  break  the  relatively 
new  manufacturer-c  o  n  s  u  m  e  r 
links  and  restore  your  clients  to 
the  position  of  mere  contractors. 
The  fight,  he  said,  is  on  many 
fronts  and  "it  will  be  worse  be¬ 
fore  the  issue  is  resolved.” 

Mr.  Abt  told  the  agency  men 
that  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  had  given  almost  1,000,000 


AFA  Piepaies  New 
'Understanding'  Ads 

George  S.  McMillan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  announced  this 
week  the  committee  to  prepare 
the  third  AFA  annual  campaign 
to  Promote  Public  Understand¬ 
ing  of  Advertising. 

The  committee  has  Ralph 
Smith,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  as 
chairman. 

'Hie  campaign  will  be  launched 
at  the  AFA  annual  convention  at 
Houston,  May  30.  ’The  second  an¬ 
nual  campaign,  now  ending,  was 
used  by  400  daily  newspapers, 
800  radio  stations,  magazines, 
outdoor  and  car  card  operators, 
house  organs  and  direct  mail 
users. 

column  inches  to  the  story  of 
brand  names  last  year.  Current¬ 
ly,  he  related,  600  city  dailies 
are  beginning  to  use  display  ad¬ 
vertising  mats  as  part  of  the 
educational  job. 

A  grass  roots  program  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  advertising  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  25,000 
members  of  advertising  clubs, 
said  Elon  G.  Borton,  president 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America.  He  also  noted  that  the 
“Truth  in  Advertising”  move- 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


Chairman  Goshorn  Welcomes  Buyer's  Market 


WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 

W.  Va. — Upon  taking  over  the 
leadership  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  here  this  week,  Clarence  B. 
Goshorn  tipped  his  hat  infor¬ 
mally  to  the  job  done  by  various 
media  in  creating  new  fields  for 
the  tools  of  advertising. 

He  mentioned  specifically  the 
vast  expansion  of  newspaper  cir- 
cuiation  during  the  years  of  the 
seller’s  market. 

“You  have  given  us  10,000,000 
more  daily  readers,  ancl  more 
than  that  on  Sunday,”  Mr.  Gos¬ 
horn  declared. 

Also,  he  pointed  out,  there  are 
2,500  new  magazines,  millions  of 
new  radio  homes,  and  “another 
million  and  a  quarter  television 
homes  thrown  in.” 

Mr.  Goshorn  said  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  buyer's  market,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  challenge  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  “because  it’s  normal.” 
“Sometimes,”  he  went  on,  "we 


_  __  _  _  __  wonder  if  the  media  have  built 

the  buyer  in  the  goods  and  serv-  much  for  us,  but  compe- 

ices  we  sell.”  tition  will  take  care  of  that  in 

Mr.  Goshorn  called  attention  '  the  buyer’s  market.” 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  now 


16,000,000  more  people  in  the 
country  than  there  were  10  years 
ago. 


Mr.  Goshorn  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
since  1942,  climbing  to  that  high 
post  in  the  advertising  profes- 


“Out  of  our  war  experience,  sion  within  a  span  of  13  years, 
he  concluded,  has  come  some-  The  first  rung  in  his  business 
thing  that  goes  beyond  the  career  was  in  the  subscription 
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Clarence  B.  Goshorn 

division  of  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  he  recalled. 

It  was  not  until  1929  that  he 
switched  to  advertising,  joining 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

When  the  Arthur  Kudner 
agency  was  established  in  1935 


he  went  with  it  as  an  accoimt 
executive;  two  years  later  he 
was  with  B  &  B  and  two  more 
years  later  he  was  vicepresident 
and  account  executive  there.  He 
handled  the  Best  Foods  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Goshorn  is  a  Michigander, 
a  graduate  of  the  state’s  univer¬ 
sity,  and  a  one-time  teacher  of 
hirtory  and  rhetoric  at  that  In¬ 
stitution.  He  served  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  in  World 
War  I. 

As  an  officer  and  active  com¬ 
mittee  worker  in  the  Four  A’s 
he  has  won  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  man  who  can  state  truisms 
in  refreshing  and  convincing 
language. 

While  Mr.  Goshorn  moves  up 
to  succeed  Thomas  D’Arcy  Bro- 
phy  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  as 
AAAA  Chairman,  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  chairman  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  becomes  vice-chair¬ 
man,  and  Warren  E.  Kraft,  of 
Honig-Cooper,  Seattle,  will  serve 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble  continues 
in  office  as  president.  New  direc- 
tors-at-large  are:  Robert  D.  Hol¬ 
brook,  Compton  Advertising; 
Winthrop  Hoyt,  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Co.;  Lawrence  L.  Shenfield, 
Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield; 
and  Stuart  Sherman,  Sherman  & 
Marquette. 
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1-Day  ‘Wildcat’  Strike 
Havocs  Capital  Routine 


WASHINGTON — N  ewspaper 

pressmen  returned  to  their 
jobs  Wednesday  evening  after  a 
one-day  “wildcat’’  walkout  that 
left  the  nation’s  capital  without 
a  daily  newspaper  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history. 

A  "continuous  meeting’’  of 
members  of  Local  No.  6,  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union,  was  used 
to  catch  the  four  Washington 
publishers  unprepared,  without 
the  formal  notice  which  the 
pressmen’s  contract  calls  for. 

Union  President  Cracks  Down 

Under  the  lash  of  National 
President  J.  H.  De  La  Rosa,  the 
pressmen  grumblingly  returned 
to  their  posts.  They  ran  off  the 
Thursday  morning  papers  for 
which  the  page  forms  had  been 
prepared  during  the  day  by  the 
other  unionized  crafts  who  had 
viewed  the  walkout  with  frank 
amazement.  It  was  the  first 
break  in  many  years  of  amicable 
management-labor  relations  in 
Washington  newspapering. 

Congressmen,  most  of  whom 
receive  their  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers  one  or  more  days  after  date 
of  publication  and  rely  on  the 
Washington  papers  for  up-to-the- 
minute  news,  arrived  at  their 
Capitol  posts  to  consider  'Taft- 
Hartley  Act  extension  and  other 
legislation.  They  found  them¬ 
selves  without  early  information 
on  at  least  two  overnight  hap¬ 
penings  of  immediate  concern  to 
them: 


men,  on  the  other  hand,  refused 
to  go  back  to  work  until  their 
demands — wages,  hours,  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  other  conditions,  13  in 
all — were  met. 

Courts  Disrupted 
Chief  Justice  Bolitha  Laws  of 
Federal  District  Court  here  de¬ 
clared  the  work  stoppage  a 
blow  to  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  He  explained  judges  rely 
upon  newspapers  for  first  infor¬ 
mation  of  newly-decided  cases 
involving  novel  points  of  law. 

Department  stores  expected 
serious  losses  when  their  adver¬ 
tisements  directed  to  the  Easter 
buying  trade  failed  to  appear. 

"rhe  Army  had  been  building 
for  months  for  a  big  publicity 
show  on  Army  Day  ( Wednes¬ 
day),  only  to  lose  it  all.  And 
at  a  time  when  appropriations 
bills  are  before  Congress. 

Clerks  of  the  several  courts 
which  operate  in  the  Capital 
saw  many  cases  thrown  out  of 
schedule.  Publication  of  legal 
notices  must  conform  precisely 
to  the  statutes,  and  none  were 
printed  Wednesday. 

A  liquor  store  had  placed  copy 
for  a  wine  sale,  “lowest  price  in 
history — three  cents  a  bottle.’’ 
None  moved,  naturally. 

Brokerage  houses  were  un¬ 
able  to  handle  the  rush  of  calls 


on  prices  after  first  editions 
failed  to  show  up. 

Most  disconsolate  man  in  town 
was  a  local  newspaper  reporter 
who  sat  in  the  National  Press 
Club  moaning:  “They  picked 
my  day  off” 

Nearby  newspapers  added  to 
their  press  runs  and  rushed 
copies  to  Washington,  but  there 
was  hardly  a  newsstand  in  the 
city  where  a  paper  of  any  de¬ 
scription  could  be  found.  Radio 
stations  multiplied  the  number 
of  their  newscasts  and  they,  plus 
two  ticker  services,  provided 
some  flow  of  news. 

Readers  Irate 

While  scores  of  spot  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  walkout  were  put 
on  local  radio  stations  Tuesday 
night,  lights  on  the  newspaper 
telephone  switchboards  burned 
continuously  Wednesday  with 
callers  demanding  to  know  why 
editions  had  not  been  delivered. 
One  paper  reported  receiving 
such  calls  into  the  early  eve¬ 
ning. 

The  situation  resulted  from 
the  vote  of  union  pressmen,  at  6 
o’clock  Tuesday  evening,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  “continuous  meeting’’  in 
protest  against  deadlocked  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  ballot  stood  92  to 
4.  It  came  on  the  eve  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  publishers  and 
three  international  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  the  union  to  attempt  a 
settlement. 

At  a  negotiation  meeting 
March  30,  the  union  put  the 
publishers  on  notice  that  its 
members  might  not  show  up  for 


Policy  of  Caution 
On  35-Hour  Week 

A  policy  of  moving  progres¬ 
sively  but  cautiously  toward  a 
35-hour  workweek  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  pressrooms  has  been 
adopted  by  the  directors  of  the 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
man’s  and  Assistants’  Union  ol 
North  America. 

The  Board  confirmed  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  expressed  in  a  resolution 
at  the  1948  convention,  but  de¬ 
clared  the  union  should  not  en¬ 
gage  in  an  international  cam¬ 
paign  at  this  time.  Rather,  the 
directors  felt,  the  local  unions 
might  strive  for  “a  gradual  and 
systematic  reduction  of  the 
workweek." 

work  after  4  p.m.  Saturday, 
April  9.  ’The  meeting  literally 
was  continuous,  except  for  mesd 
recess  as  it  went  on  tour  of 
three  meeting  halls. 

The  walkout  beat  the  tentsi- 
tively  fixed  deadline  b.v  almost 
four  full  days  and  ignored  the 
contract  provision  that  existing 
agreements  are  to  continue  in  ef¬ 
fect  until  a  new  contract  is 
signed  or  formal  notice  to  dis¬ 
continue  is  given  by  either 
party.  No  such  notice  was  given 
at  any  time,  the  publishers  state 
and  the  union  international  of¬ 
ficers  concede. 

Publishers  had  offered  the 
pressmen  the  same  terms  accept¬ 
ed  recently  by  International 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Chicago  Printers  Ask  New  Negotiation 


1.  Death  of  their  colleague. 
Rep.  Andrew  J.  Somers  of  New 
York. 

2.  Near-fatal  shooting  of  their 
associate  of  the  80th  and  two 
preceding  sessions.  Former  Rep. 
Ellsworth  Buck  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  who  had  been  attacked  by 
a  disgruntled  man  whose  rein¬ 
statement  in  the  maritime  serv¬ 
ice  was  not  ordered  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  Mr.  Buck  headed. 

Publishers  refused  to  negotiate 
for  a  new  contract  while  the 
terms  of  the  existing  agreement 
were  being  flouted.  The  press- 
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CHICAGO — Members  of  Local 

16,  International  ’Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  having  rejected  the 
publishers’  final  contract  pro¬ 
posal.  including  a  $10-a-week 
wage  increase,  next  move  in  the 
prolonged  16-month  strike  of 
newspaper  printers  here  was  up 
to  the  publishers. 

No  indication  was  given  here 
Thursday  as  to  what  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  five  major  Chicago 
dailies  might  do,  or  when.  As 
E  &P  went  to  press,  publishers 
had  not  replied  to  the  latest  re¬ 
quest  of  the  union  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  negotiations  following 
Sunday’s  vote  in  which  the 
printers  supported  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  ITU  Executive 
Council  and  their  local  scale 
committee  in  rejecting  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

Heavy  Pre -Easter  Paper 

Meanwhile,  Chicago  dailies 
continued  publishing  heavy  pre- 
Easter  issues  by  the  photoen¬ 
graving  process.  Typical  of  the 
situation  was  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une's  Thursday  paper,  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  published  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  on  a  regular  weekday.  The 
April  7  issue  included  three 
metropolitan  sections,  with  those 
distributed  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  and  suburbs  contain¬ 
ing  84  pages,  while  the  south 
side  section  contained  80  pages. 
They  carried  an  estimated  187,- 
000  lines  of  advertising. 

President  John  J.  Pilch,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  John,  O’Keefe, 
secretary  of  CNPA.  officially  no¬ 
tified  the  publishers  of  the 


union’s  action  April  3  and  asked 
for  a  meeting  with  CNPA  rep¬ 
resentatives,  expressing  hope 
that  “the  issues  may  be  speedily 
resolved.’’ 

Mr.  Pilch’s  letter  stated  such 
a  meeting  would  be  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “resolving  issues  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  statement  of  the  ITU 
Executive  Council’’  and  for  clari¬ 
fication  of  points  raised  in  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  publishers’  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  local  scale  com¬ 
mittee. 

Reject  1,266  to  93 

Local  16  officials  sought  to  re¬ 
new  negotiations  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  after  members  of  the 
union  had  voted,  1,266  to  93,  to 
reject  the  publishers’  offer. 

Members  voting  followed  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  and  Local  16’s 
scale  committee  to  reject  the 
proposal  at  the  special  meeting 
April  3.  The  members  voted  by 
secret  ballot,  but  a  comparative¬ 
ly  light  vote  was  cast  in  that 
Local  16  represents  5,000  print¬ 
ers,  1,500  of  whom  have  been  on 
strike  against  five  dailies  since 
Nov.  24.  1947. 

The  Executive  Council  had  in¬ 
formed  Local  16  that  some  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  publishers’  pro¬ 
posal  dia  not  conform  with  ITU 
General  Laws.  The  council  pre¬ 
faced  its  comments  on  specific 
clauses  not  acceptable  with  the 
following  statement: 

“While  there  is  some  improve¬ 
ment  over  previous  offers  made 
by  the  Chicago  publishers,  care¬ 


ful  analysis  of  the  proposal  ol 
March  10  discloses  serious  de¬ 
fects  which  are  contrary  to  ITU 
laws  and  which  could  prove  dis¬ 
astrous  not  only  to  membership 
of  No.  16  but  to  local  unions 
throughout  the  country.’’ 

The  ITU  Executive  Council 
declared  that  a  clause  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  covering  Teletypesetten 
could  leave  the  way  open  for 
publishers  to  set  up  a  tape  per¬ 
forating  plant  outside  the  Chi¬ 
cago  jurisdiction  “to  do  a  large 
amount  of  the  work  which  has 
traditionally  been  done  in  the 
composing  room  of  each  news¬ 
paper  by  journeymen  printers." 

Objection  was  raised  also  to 
a  change  whereby  office  boys, 
instead  of  journeymen  or  ap¬ 
prentices,  could  operate  proof 
presses. 

The  Council  also  wanted  a 
tighter  provision  covering  use  of 
emergency  processes  “during”  a 
strike,  slowdown  or  other  work 
stoppage.  Under  the  publishen’ 
proposal,  the  ITU  officers  _  said, 
an  office  might  create  an  “inter 
ference"  with  production,  bring 
in  for  “permanent”  use  various 
processes,  under  any  conditions 
determined  by  the  publish®, 
and  the  union  could  not  strike 
or  take  any  economic  sanctions 
to  protect  its  standards. 

Three  provisions  would  sub¬ 
ject  ITU  laws  to  arbitration,  the 
Council  observed,  “notwithstand¬ 
ing  long-observed  tradition.” 

Another  clause  singled  out  as 
unacceptable  is  that  which 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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By  loseph  Dragonetti 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.— Everybody 
talks  about  the  rising  produc- 
1  tion  costs  of  newspapers,  but 
it’s  about  time  new  methods  and 
more  efficient  systems  of  opera¬ 
tion  were  developed  to  bring 
‘  them  down,  B.  F.  Garrity,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Gannett 
i  Newspapers,  told  421  delegates 
to  the  Annual  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Pensylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  Jersey  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  in  the  Penn 
Harris  here  April  1-2. 

His  speech  was  one  of  the 
hi^lights  of  a  meeting  which 
brought  together  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  men  ever  to  assemble 
for  a  regional  conference.  In 
prepared  talks  and  panel  dis- 
cuadons,  costs  and  what  to  do 
about  them  was  the  outstanding 
topic. 

Donnell  P.  Shortell,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J. )  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  succeeding 
Neel  E.  Dyer  of  the  Camden 
Cnrier-Post. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the 
Nev  Jersey  group  were:  vice- 
praident,  William  Jones,  Salem 
Sutbeam;  secretary,  Herbert 
Cox,  Plainfield  Courier-News. 

R^mmendations  were  made 
to  continue  arrangements  for 
joint  conferences. 

“It’s  about  time  we  started  to 
do  something  about  costs,”  Mr. 
Gairlty  said.  ‘‘Frankly,  we  have 
done  very  little.  One  of  the 
molt  expensive  things  we  have 
been  putting  up  with  is  the 
eariy  editions. 

Dollar  a  Copy 

"Fe  can  do  more  toward  sav¬ 
ing  money  by  the  elimination  of 
early  editions  than  anything  I 
can  talk  about.  I  know  of  one 
paKr  which  used  to  spend  a 
dollar  apiece  for  the  publica- 
tioi  of  an  early  edition.  Many 
of  them  are  unnecessary. 

‘It  would  seem  that  if  we  are 
gobg  to  save  or  cut  expenses,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  it  begin 
in  the  publisher’s  office  and 
woik  down  through  the  editorial 
and  advertising  departments,  be- 
cauje  without  the  cooperation 
of  these  departments,  we  would 
be  foolish  to  expect  to  make 
any  impression  on  our  present 
labor  and  paper  costs. 

“It  must  be  realized  that  labor 
costa  are  an  important  factor  in 
Mw^aper  operating  costs.  In 
fact,  labor  and  paper  costs  com¬ 
bined  make  up  about  72%  of 
the  total  operating  cost  of  a 
in  the  neighborhood  of 
50,000  circulation.  It  would 
seem  that  the  basic  cure  re¬ 
quires  some  method  of  more 
economical  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.” 

Better  handling  and  prepara- 
twn  of  copy  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  to  save  time  and 
money  in  the  composing  room 
was  suggested  by  Mi-.  Garrity 


as  one  way  to  reduce  expenses. 

‘‘It  is  amazing  to  me,”  he  said. 

‘  to  go  into  composing  rooms 
and  see  the  amount  of  time  that 
is  lost  trying  to  interpret  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  It  would  be 
much  better  and  cheaper  if  this 
time  was  lost  in  the  business 
office,  where  wages  are  lower. 

Simpler  typesetting  machines 
and  less  complicated  make-up 
by  the  editorial  department 
were  among  the  other  sugges¬ 
tions  for  savings  made  by  Mr. 
Garrity. 

‘‘Now  that  paper  is  beginning 
to  loosen  up,”  he  said,  “we 
could  take  advantage  of  a  little 
larger  type  to  improve  the  read¬ 
ing.  A  lot  of  money  could  be 
saved  by  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  if  they  could  do  some¬ 
thing  to  simplify  make-up. 

‘‘They  could  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  heads,  do  away  with* 
boxes,  use  less  agate  in  the 
news  columns,  reduce  make¬ 
overs.  I  believe  50%  should 
always  be  enough. 

More  control  of  the  size  of 
the  paper  would  save  additional 
money,  Mr.  Garrity  said. 

“This  trouble,  of  course,”  he 
said,  “begins  in  the  advertising 
department.  Too  often  this  de¬ 
partment  does  not  seem  to  real¬ 
ize  that  by  jumping  two  pages 
for  a  comparatively  small  ad¬ 
vertisement  they  increase  the 
number  of  men  in  the  press¬ 
room  by  two  or  three  extras, 
often  at  the  overtime  rate.” 

Mr.  Garrity  was  followed  on 
the  platform  by  A.  Jay  Schaff, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Hagerstown  ( Md. )  Herald-Mail, 
who  spoke  on,  “What  does  the 
advertising  staff  think  of  the 
composing  room?” 

He  declared  the  relationship 
between  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  composing  room  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in 
obtaining  smooth  newspaper  op¬ 
eration. 

“There  are  many  factors  that 
enter  into  this  relationship,”  he 
said,  ‘"rhere  can  be  no  over¬ 
night  correction  but  if  coopera¬ 
tion  and  closer  understanding 
are  practiced  the  results  will  be 
remarkable. 

“In  the  rush  of  daily  produc¬ 
tion,  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  striving  for  good  copy 
and  the  composing  room  looking 
toward  closing  time,  there  must 
of  necessity,  be  clashes  and  fault 
finding.” 

Mr.  Schaff  suggested  that  one 
way  of  saving  costs  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  was  relieve  the 
foreman  from  much  work  so 
that  he  can  oversee  “the  various 
operations  that  go  on  in  the 
plant.” 

“Let  him  use  more  of  his 
time,”  he  said,  “to  see  that  work 
is  done  and  done  right.” 

From  the  editorial  side,  the 
convention  heard  Richard  J. 
Welch,  city  editor,  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times-Herald,  say  that  the 
city  room  should  give  the  com¬ 
posing  room  the  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion  in  cutting  down  production 


costs.  Among  the  suggestions 
he  made  were: 

1.  Even  flow  of  copy.  2.  Clean 
copy.  3.  Keeping  a  record  of 
copy  to  avoid  overset.  4.  Fur¬ 
nishing  cut  sizes  to  avoid  delays 
in  make-up. 

Costs  were  also  discussed  in 
the  welcoming  address  to  the 
convention  by  Robert  E.  Malick, 
publisher  of  the  Shamokin  (Pa.) 
News-Dispatch,  and  president 
of  PNPA. 

“Newspaper  production  costs.” 
he  said,  “are  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I,  for  one.  do 
not  believe  the  answer  is  in 
lower  wages,  longer  hours  or 
a  reduced  force:  in  fact,  we  are 
looking  for  three  printers  right 
now  in  Shamokin. 

“It  is  just  possible  that  the 
answer  to  this  problem  may  be 
found  by  one  or  more  of  you 
technical  experts  here  today. 
As  I  see  it,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  invent  some  gadget,  or  per¬ 
fect  a  Buck  Rogers  device  that 
will  enable  us  to  produce  a 
better  newspaper  more  quickly 
with  our  present  manpower. 

■‘That  may  sound  fantastic: 
perhaps  it  is.  But  I’ll  wager 
folks  laughed  at  Gutenberg  in 
the  early  15th  century,  just  as 
they  scorned  Mergenthaler  a 
comparatively  few  years  ago 
when  he  made  good  his  predic¬ 
tion  that  men  would  set  type 
by  machinery.” 

More  extensive  pooling  of 
publishing  intelligence  was  ad¬ 
vocated  as  another  means  of 
reducing  costs  by  Robert  C. 
Crane,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J. )  Daily 
Journal  and  president  of  NJPA. 
He  also  wsirned  against  “tight¬ 
ening  the  belt.” 

“This  joint  enterprise,”  he 
said,  “the  first  attempted  on 
the  part  of  our  two  associations 
proves  the  determination  of  the 
newspapermen  in  our  area  to 
lick  the  various  production 
problems  with  which  we  are 
faced.  It  is  also  representative 
of  the  typical  American  ap- 


lov/ans  Discuss  Ads, 
Air-Conditioning 

lowA  City,  la. — More  than  100 
persons  from  small  dailies  and 
job  printing  plants  throughout 
Iowa  met  here  recently  for  a 
day-and-a-half  conference.  The 
meeting  was  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Extension  division. 

Iowa  printers  were  interested 
in  air-conditioning  in  the  Smith¬ 
craft  Press,  Columbus  Junction, 
la.  Owner  Paul  B.  Smith  said 
he  would  recommend  its  instal¬ 
lation  to  all  plants. 

He  noted  the  biggest  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  he  used  for 
color  printing.  Paper  change 
overnight,  as  little  as  1/32  of  an 
inch,  might  ruin  a  hairline  reg¬ 
ister  before  he  installed  air- 
conditioning,  Mr.  Smith  said. 

Franz  Sprecher  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence-Bulletin  Journal  used 
copies  of  his  paper  to  illustrate 
double  pyramiding  ad  copy.  He 
championed  double  pyramid 
over  single  pyramid  because  he 
could  run  more  ads.  His  adver¬ 
tisers  were  better  satisfied  with 
double  pyramid  ads,  too,  he 
added. 

proach  to  critical  problems — 
the  pooling  of  resources  in  a 
common  cause. 

“The  theory  that  continued 
economic  pressure  in  the  way 
of  increased  production  and 
newsprint  costs,  with  the  result¬ 
ing  ‘tighten-the-belt’  attitude  on 
the  part  of  management  as  they 
lean  toward  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  and  fewer  pages,  can  lead  to 
but  one  thing — an  inferior  prod¬ 
uct,  an  unbalanced  newspaper. 

“Today  and  tomorrow  we 
shall  be  privileged,  indeed,  to 
hear  of  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments,  new  nvachinery  and  new 
techniques — all  of  them  tailored 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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UN  Begins  Debate 
On  Press  Conventions 


By  Doris  Willens 

LAKE  SUCCESS  —  The  third 

committee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly  plunged 
into  an  item-by-item  discussion 
of  the  proposed  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Convention  within  an 
hour  after  the  chairman  called 
the  meeting  to  order  April  6. 

Three  Soviet  attempts  to  delay 
consideration  of  the  three  con¬ 
ventions — on  gathering  and  in¬ 
ternational  transmission  of  news, 
international  right  of  correction 
and  freedom  of  information  — 
were  defeated  quickly  and 
quietly. 

Semyon  Tsarapkin,  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  for  the  USSR,  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  three  conventions 
be  sent  back  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  At  its  meet¬ 
ing  last  summer,  ECOSOC  con¬ 
sidered  only  the  first  convention, 
made  several  amendments,  and 
then  sent  it  and  the  other  two 
conventions  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  without  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  motion  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  7,  with  eight 
abstentions. 

*No  Hurry' 

Then  Mr.  Tsarapkin  took  issue 
with  a  proposal  made  by  Ernest 
Davies.  United  Kingdom  dele- 
wate,  on  the  latter's  motion  that 
there  be  no  general  debate  on 
the  subject  of  press  freedom 
but  that  instead  an  article-by¬ 
article  discussion  begin  imme¬ 
diately. 

"The  Soviet  delegate  doesn’t 
quite  understand  the  hurry," 
Mr.  Tsarapkin  said,  pointing  out 
that  “we  have  information  that 
the  conventions  are  still  in  un¬ 
finished  form.”  A  discussion  of 
the  conventions  as  a  whole 
would  shed  light  on  their  “po- 
litcal  implications,”  which  would 
be  lost  if  the  details  were  dis¬ 
cussed  immediately,  the  Soviet 
representative  insisted.  A  vote 
on  Mr.  Davies’  debate-limiting 
motion  showed  36  in  favor, 
seven  opposed  and  three  absten¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Tsarapkin  also  suggested 
that  the  fre^om  of  information 
debate  be  moved  down  on  the 
agenda  list.  Chairman  Charles 
Malik  of  Lebanon  refused  to 
consider  this,  stating  that  the 
third  committee  had  obligated 
itself  at  the  Paris  General  As¬ 
sembly  meeting  last  year  to 
make  this  the  first  order  of 
business. 

With  the  deck  cleared  of  ob¬ 
jections,  Chairman  Malik  called 
for  discussion  on  Article  One  of 
the  United  Nations  Convention 
on  the  gathering  and  interna¬ 
tional  transmission  of  news. 
Delegates  were  so  surprised  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  they 
had  arrived  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  however,  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned  until  April 
7,  when  Peruvian,  Polish  and 
U.  S.  delegates  submitted 
amendments  to  the  first  article 
of  the  U.  S.  Convention. 

The  chairman  set  an  April  9 
deadline  for  sabmission  of  all 


amendments  to  the  complete 
U.  S.  convention. 

Most  of  the  United  States 
amendments  will  aim  at  restor¬ 
ing  the  convention  to  the  less 
restricted  form  it  was  in  before 
the  ECOSOC  amended  it  last 
summer. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
alternate  U.  S.  Delegate  to  the 
U.  N.,  said  that  the  U.  S.  will 
put  up  its  stiffest  fight  to  restore 
the  word  “military”  in  the 
clause  that  allows  contracting 
states  to  enforce  regulations  re¬ 
lating  directly  to  their  “national 
military  security.’’  ECOSOC 
amended  it  to  “national  se¬ 
curity,”  a  phrase  far  too  broad 
to  suit  U.  S.  newsmen. 

An  amendment  to  more  clear¬ 
ly  define  facts  and  authentic 
opinion,  was  presented  by  the 
Peruvian  delegate.  He  explained 
that  rumor  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  international  transmis¬ 
sion.  that  all  international  mes- 
!;ages  should  be  traceable  to  a 
responsible  and  quotable  source. 

Jan  Drohojowski,  Polish  Min¬ 
ister  to  Mexico,  wanted  news  to 
be  defined  so  as  to  eliminate 
transmission  that  could  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  breach  of  peace  or 
that  would  injure  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  countries. 

The  battle  of  amendments  on 
freedom  of  information  will  not 
be  strictly  on  East-West  affair, 
an  E  &  P  interview  with  one  of 
the  so-called  “middle  powers’’ 
indicated. 

Raoul  Noriega,  alternate  dele¬ 
gate  for  Mexico  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mexico  City  El  Na¬ 
tional,  told  E  &  P  that  “no  coun¬ 
try  on  the  West’s  side  can  re¬ 
ject  the  principles  of  the  con¬ 
ventions,  but  the  conventions 
adopted  should  not  hurt  those 
countries  participating  in  them." 

As  the  U.  S.  convention  now 
stands,  Sr.  Noriega  said,  the 
“economically  strong”  would 
benefit  to  the  detriment  of  the 
“have-nots.” 

With  a  “wide  open”  policy  on 
gathering  and  international 
transmission  of  news,  an  eco¬ 
nomically  strong  news  agency 
could  enter  an  economically 
weak  country  and  politically  in¬ 
fluence  the  people  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  said.  Mexico’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  that  of  other 
Latin  American  countries,  Sr. 
Noriega  asserted. 

Last  summer  the  Mexican 
government  called  a  conference 
of  leaders  of  the  Mexican  press, 
radio  and  newsreels,  who  ex¬ 
amined  the  conventions  “under 
the  light  of  Mexican  interests, 
but  not  from  a  nationalistic 
point  of  view,”  he  added.  The 
Mexican  amendments  were  for¬ 
mulated  then. 

To  the  U.  S.  convention  the 
Mexican  government  will  offer 
the  following  amendment:  “It 
is  the  duty  of  information  agen¬ 
cies  and  foreign  correspondents 


'Experts'  to  Be  Named 

Lake  Success  —  Twelve 
members  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Sub-commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  ond  of  the 
Press  will  be  selected  here 
April  11  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  They  will  serve 
until  Dec.  31.  1951,  as  “in¬ 
dividual  experts'  on  press 
problems,  rather  than  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  that  nominated  them. 

to  report  the  facts,  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  without 
discrimination,  to  further  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  and  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  To  this  end, 
information  agencies  and  corre¬ 
spondents  benefiting  by  this 
Convention  sha.l  be  required 
to  accept,  distribute  and  pub¬ 
lish  any  corrections  requested 
by  the  Government  concerned.” 

(The  U.  S.  delegation  would 
probably  balk  at  a  provision 
that  agencies  be  required  by 
treaty  to  publish  corrections.) 

Sr.  Noriega  pointed  out  that 
if  a  government  grants  foreign 
correspondents  great  freedom, 
there  should  be  a  “reciprocal  ob¬ 
ligation”  to  report  the  facts  and 
publish  corrections.  “There  are 
duties  and  responsibilities  as 
well  as  freedoms,”  he  added. 

Sharp  debate  will  undoubtedly 
be  evoked  by  an  amendment 
Mexico  will  propose  to  the 
British  convention  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  amendment 
reads: 

“Each  Contracting  State  shall 
secure  the  freedom  referred  to 
.  .  .  so  that  it  is  a  reality  and 
not  merely  theoretically  or  fic¬ 
titious;  to  this  end  it  shall  make 
the  arrangements  necessary  to 
insure  that; 

“None  of  the  means  of  com¬ 
municating  information  and 
opinions  shall  be  used  in  a  man¬ 
ner  implying  discrimination 
against  any  of  its  own  nationals 
or  of  the  nationals  of  any  other 
Contracting  State,  on  political  or 
personal  grounds  or  on  grounds 
of  race,  sex,  language  or  re¬ 
ligion; 

"Newspapers,  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations,  newsreels  and  paid 
publicity  agencies  shall  not  be 
subject  to  economic  pressure  by 
monopolistic,  ideological  or  com¬ 
mercial  influences.” 

This  amendment  would  put 
further  restrictions  on  a  conven¬ 
tion  already  unacceptable  to  the 
U.  S.  delegation  because  of  what 
the  delegation  considers  to  be 
limitations  oh  press  freedom.  At 
the  Geneva  conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  in  April,  1948, 
the  U.  S.  abstained  from  voting 
on  the  British  convention. 

As  for  the  Eastern  states, 
they  have  consistently  opposed 
all  three  conventions  (the  third 
is  the  French  proposal  on  right 
of  correction)  on  the  grounds 
that  little  or  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  need  for  the  press 
to  struggle  against  fascism,  pro¬ 
hibition  of  dissemination  of 
“false  or  distorted”  information, 
and  "warmongering.” 


UN  Proposal 
Hit  by  Editors 
In  Australia 

Melbourne — ^A  conference  i  I 
Australian  editors  here  receK  l 
ly  viewed  “with  conceit 
the  proposal  of  the  Econooit 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  lor  an  intematioml 
convention  calling  for  goven-i 
ment  action  regarding  the  pob-i 
lication  of  matter  considered  h ! 
the  government  likely  to  affect' 
relations  with  another  countir 

‘"rhls  conference,”  a  resolutie 
said,  “recalls  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  all  subseqiust 
dictators  protested  against  criti¬ 
cism  of  them  in  the  British  pria 
and  declares  that  any  atteiw 
to  stifle  such  criticism  wow 
be  contrary  to  the  traditions  d 
free  speech  which  have  de 
veloped  in  the  Engllsh-speaki^ 
countries  and  would  be  harmliil 
to  the  interests  of  those  cour 
tries.” 

The  resolution  will  be  fw- 
warded  to  societies  of  editors  In 
all  English-speaking  countriu 
with  the  request  that  they  study 
the  proposed  convention  and 
urge  their  governments  to  op¬ 
pose  its  ratification. 

Under  the  Australian  Const!- 
tution,  the  government  has  pow-  ! 
er  to  give  effect  to  any  intena- 
tional  treaty.  (^onstitutioul 
authorities  advised  that  if  this 
UN  convention  was  ratified  by 
the  Australian  Parliament,  the 
government  could  set  up  censo^ 
ship  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
news.  Editors  particularly  feir 
this  because  the  resolution  wu 
sponsored  by  the  Australlin 
(jovernment. 

Sir  Lloyd  Dumas  was  chli^ 
man  of  the  editors’  conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Australlin 
Newspapers  Council.  Eight  of 
the  14  metropolitan  papers  ire 
Council  members. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune  Man 
Barred  in  Indonesia 

Chicago  —  Dutch  control  of 
news  in  Indonesia  was  further 
reflected  this  week  when  the 
Netherlands  Embassy  in  Waih- 
ington  notified  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  that  visas  would  not  be 
granted  to  one  of  its  correspon¬ 
dents  to  visit  that  sector. 

The  Dutch  Empassy  said  that 
Batavian  authorities  had  refused 
a  visa  to  Seymour  Korman,  Tri¬ 
bune  correspondent,  visiting  Pa¬ 
cific  Islands  to  write  of  post-war 
conditions.  Reason  given  was 
that  Quentin  Pope,  New  Zea¬ 
land-born  Tribune  man,  now  in 
Indonesia,  had  written  articles 
which  Dutch  authorities  con¬ 
sidered  “unsatisfactory.” 

■ 

School  Group  Named 

Boston  —  The  New  Englwd 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
has  appointed  a  committee  to 
advise  and  aid  in  the  devdoi)- 
ment  of  Boston  Univeratys 
Division  of  Journalism.  Mem¬ 
bers  are:  John  Herbert,  editor, 
Quincy  ( Mass. )  Patriot-Ledger; 
Buell  Hudson,  publisher,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call;  and  William 
Dwight,  editor,  Holyoke  ( Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram. 
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McGraw-Hill  Sells 
Ideas  at  ‘Wholesale 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


eight  years  ago,  James  H. 

IdcGraw,  Jr.,  head  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  set  himself 
up  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  business. 

gis  commod¬ 
ity  _  carefully 
groomed 

thoughts  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  political 
and  social  prob¬ 
lems,  appearing 
as  editorials  in 
the  McGraw- 
Hill  business 
publications — 
had  won  a  cor¬ 
dial  McGrow 

the  select  mar- 

ke<  represented  by  the  M-H 
readers.  And,  as  often  happens 
urii  custom  goods,  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  the  article 
ar»se.  .  ^ 

So,  in  1941,  Mr,  McGraw  be- 
g»  a  market  test.  He  ran  the 
editorials,  from  time  to  time,  as 
nearspaper  ads  in  several  cities. 
At  the  same  time,  the  firm  start¬ 
ed  the  gradual  building  of  a 
milling  list  for  mats  and  re- 
pmts. 

Merchandising  Ideas 

The  whole  effort  was  con¬ 
ceited  as  a  campaign  of  “mer- 
chffldising  of  ideas,”  with  Mc- 
Gnw-Hill  as  the  wholesaler. 
“Retailers”  were  to  be  the  busi- 
nea  community  generally,  and 
their  “outlets”  newspaper  ads, 
hoise  organs,  plant  bulletin- 
boards,  etc. 

By  the  fall  of  1942,  it  was 
clear  that  the  test  campaign  was 
a  success  and  the  enterprise  was 
setup  on  a  more  or  less  perma- 
neit  basis.  On  Nov.  22  of  that 
yeir,  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Washington  carried 
the  first  of  a  continuing  series 
of  monthly  edltorial-ads,  the 
meat  recent  of  which  is  labeled 
“Number  74.”  (Actually,  there 
hare  been  more,  but  the  num¬ 
bering  was  undertaken  some- 
udere  in  medias  res  and  the 
adding  machine  failed  to  ac- 
comt  for  several  of  them.) 

The  investment  has  paid  off. 
There  was.  for  example,  last 
mouth’s  Annual  Advertising 
award  in  the  field  of  “Advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  Social  Force,”  wherein 
M-H’s  campaign  was  cited  “for 
continuity  of  effort  few  cam¬ 
paigns  can  match.” 

CM  more  practical  significance 
to  the  enterprise  than  the  cita¬ 
tion,  however,  has  been  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  “retailers.”  The 
M-H  office  files  are  crammed 
with  such  requests  as  these; 

Many  Reprint  Orders 

“Please  wire  collect  if  we  can 
reproduce  in  Union  Central 
Agent's  Magazine  chart  and  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  your  article  ‘Your 
Chances  of  Getting  Ahead’ 
“Ship  us  at  your  earliest  con- 
wnience  1,000  reprints  .  . 
“Can  you  supply  300  copies?”; 
^e  ^itorial  on  ‘Give  Us  the 
Tools’  is  certainly  a  honey  and 
we  would  like  to  have  50  copies 
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to  circulate  among  our  execu¬ 
tives  and  sales  organization.” 

Still  another  gauge  of  the 
campaign’s  effectiveness  has 
been  the  several  Starch  reader- 
ship  surveys  on  the  ads.  A  typ¬ 
ical  example  was  the  survey  of 
the  May  2,  1946  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  in  which  the  McGraw-Hill 
message,  “Housing  Can  Cost  Too 
Much,”  was  measured  against  31 
other  national  ads.  It  ranked 
first  in  the  “noted”  column,  and 
second  in  “seen-associated”  and 
“read  most.”  In  the  latter  two 
it  was  topped  only  by  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  Edison  ad  dealing 
with  the  hottest  subject  in  the 
city  that  day — page  one  feature 
news  on  power  restrictions  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  coal  strike. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  se¬ 
cret  of  McGraw-Hill’s  success  in 
public  relations  advertising? 
Actually,  no  esoteric  formula  is 
involved.  Its  two  elements  are 
basic  and  universal  in  successful 
selling — a  wanted  product,  and 
intensive  and  intelligent  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising. 

The  product  is  a  series  of 
timely  discussions,  with  a  wide 
range  of  topics  keyed  closely 
to  the  current  interests  of  the 
country’s  primary  “publics” — 
business,  labor,  government,  the 
people. 

'Quality'  Maintained 

“Quality”  of  the  product  is  as¬ 
siduously  maintained.  A  single 
editorial  may  represent  as  many 
as  a  hundred  man-hours  of  re¬ 
search  by  Mr.  McGraw’s  staff. 
With  the  support  of  this  vast 
documentation,  Mr.  McGraw 
himself,  no  intellectual  Milque¬ 
toast,  goes  where  the  facts  lead 
him. 

Number  73  of  the  ad  series, 
for  instance,  states  flatly  that 
“Now  is  the  time  to  FIGHT  SO¬ 
CIALISM  in  Washington.”  The 
viewer  of  such  a  headline  can 
be  counted  on  to  read  the  small¬ 
er  type,  whatever  his  reaction 
to  the  opinions  it  puts  forth. 

The  gist  of  the  text  under  that 
head  was  that  “The  President’s 
Economic  Advisers  say  we  can 
slow  down  ( in  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion).  But  the  McGraw-Hill 
survey  of  ‘Business’  Needs  for 
New  Plants  and  Equipment,’  re¬ 
ported  in  the  previous  editorial 
in  this  series,  produced  facts  to 
the  contrary.  ...  By  cutting  the 
incentives  to  save,  by  giving 
soothing  advice  that  we  do  not 
need  to  save  so  much,  Washing¬ 
ton  is  pushing  us  toward 
Britain’s  way — the  route  via  in¬ 
dustrial  stagnation  to  socializa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  There  is  still  time  to 
say,  ‘No.’  ” 

Too  Wordy? 

Some  of  the  advertising 
world’s  experts  have  questioned 
the  quality  of  the  product.  “Too 
long,  too  wordy,”  is  a  common 
criticism.  To  which  William  K. 
Beard,  Jr.,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  promotion,  replies; 

“First,  we  know  the  ads  are 
read — by  great  numbers  of  peo- 
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pie,  informed  and  uninformed; 
secondly,  the  structure  of  the 
ads — textual,  factual,  and  to  be 
sure,  seemingly  wordy — is  in 
keeping  with  the  firm’s  char¬ 
acter.  McGraw-Hill’s  business 
is  information  and  education. 
AH  the  company’s  relations  are 
with  industry  and  with  the  edu¬ 
cated,  thinking  segment  of  the 
public. 

“We  pay  a  high  price  to  pre¬ 
pare  well  thought  out,  well 
documented  commentaries  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  No  par¬ 
ables,  no  cartoons,  no  jazzy 
copy.  More  importantly,  we  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves  ( as  ‘wholesal¬ 
ers’)  to  those  elements  who  are 
in  closer  contact  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.” 

In  carrying  out  this  aim,  the 
company  places  its  newspaper 
ads  in  strategic  centers — New 
York,  Washington,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  occasionally  Detroit 
— high-volume  “markets”  with 
good  “retail”  distribution  sys¬ 
tems. 

That  done,  the  merchandising 
department  takes  over.  Every 
ad  carries  the  line,  “Permission 
is  freely  extended  to  companies, 
associations,  or  individuals  to 
quote  from  or  reprint  all  or 
parts  of  these  editorial  mes¬ 
sages.  with  or  without  credit 
mention.” 

In  addition  to  this,  the  p.r. 
department  sends  to  a  very  care¬ 
fully  developed  mailing  list,  40,- 
000  reprints  of  each  ad  and,  to 
others,  mats  on  request.  On  the 
list  are  more  than  2,000  public 
relations  executives;  advertising 
managers  and  heads  of  many 
companies,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  Congressmen,  trade  asso¬ 
ciations,  columnists,  radio  com¬ 
mentators,  labor  leaders,  edu¬ 
cators,  religious  leaders,  and 
others. 

Cost  Is  High 

The  result,  of  course,  is  that 
the  McGraw  editorials  get 
around — reason  enough  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  campaign,  the  com¬ 
pany  believes,  costly  as  it  has 
been. 

Company  officials  themselves 
make  no  effort  to  appraise  the 
price  exactly.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  has  totalled  about 
^750,000.  But  this  represents 
only  a  part  of  the  siim  laid  out 
to  date. 

Biggest  expense  is  prepara¬ 
tion.  Research  for  the  current 
series  required  the  full  time  of 
five  persons  for  about  six 
months,  according  to  Dexter 
Keezer,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Economics.  Plus  outside  con¬ 
sultants,  extra  help  on  tabula¬ 
tion,  etc. 

James  H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  all  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  directs  the  digging  for 
information,  interprets  it,  writes 
the  final  draft  of  each  ad. 

'Controversial  As  Hell' 

“Unquestionably,”  says  Mr. 
Beard,  “the  ads  are  sometimes 
controversial  as  hell.  But  not 
deliberately  so.  We  carry  no 
chip  on  our  shoulder,  but  are 
interested  only  in  presenting  the 
business  point  of  view  on  timely 
questions  —  and  encouraging 
business  in  telling  its  story.” 

McGraw  -  Hill  believes  the 


Why  You  Camwt  Get  Ahead 
AsYour  Fatter  Did- 
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Now  Is  the  time 
fight  SOCIALISW 

in  Washington 


What  Are  YOUR  Chances 
If  There  Are  No  Profits? 


Headlines  oi  typical  McGraw- 
Hill  'editorial-ads'  indicate  wide 
range  oi  subjects. 

huge  job  of  spreading  a  better 
understanding  of  national  prob¬ 
lems  and  of  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  system  is  the  individual 
responsibility  of  every  company. 
It  feels  that  the  task  can’t  be 
done  by  any  standardized  ap¬ 
proach,  but  only  by  each  com¬ 
pany  taking  a  piece  of  the  load, 
and  working  on  it  in  the  way 
that  seems  to  best  fit  its  facili¬ 
ties  and  “personality.” 

The  editorial  series  is  the  best 
way  McGraw-Hill  can  do  its 
share  of  the  job,  the  company 
believes.  Eight  years  of  ham¬ 
mering  away  on  the  same  tech¬ 
nique,  74  editorials,  and  a  very 
hefty  pile  of  “evidence,”  pro¬ 
vides  pretty  good  proof  that  this 
company  has  found  a  sound 
formula. 

■ 

R.R.  Ad  Asks  Patrons 
To  Choose  Schedules 

Residents  of  Cape  Cod,  and 
New  Englanders  who  spend 
their  vacations  there,  have  been 
offered  an  opportunity  to  select 
their  own  train  schedules  to  be 
operated  by  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  this  summer. 

In  a  series  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  throughout  the  ter¬ 
ritory  starting  March  16,  ffie 
railroad  printed  ballots  offering 
its  patrons  a  chance  to  “vote” 
and  decide  when  three  week¬ 
day  trains  and  two  Sunday 
trains  serving  the  territory  shall 
be  run  this  summer. 

In  presenting  the  ballot,  Har¬ 
old  W.  Quinlan,  passenger  traffic 
manager,  said  votes  “will  be 
carefully  tabulated  and  we  shall 
base  the  CJape’s  summer  train 
service  on  what  the  majority 
choose.” 
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Dailies’  National  Ads 
$389,261,000  in  ’48 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS’  in¬ 
vestment  in  newspaper  space 
climbed  to  a  new  all-time  high 
of  $389,261,000  in  1948,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  announced  this  week. 

With  the  issuance  of  the  new 
figure,  it  was  explained  by  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Bell,  Bureau  director 
of  research,  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  for  the  first  time 
since  1944  a  total  expenditure 
figure  based  on  actual  measure¬ 
ments  of  space  in  a  majority  of 
daily  newspaper  representing  an 
overwhelming  percentage  of 
total  U.  S.  circulation. 

Third  Record  Year 
During  1945-1947  inclusive, 
Mr.  Bell  pointed  out,  figures  on 
national  newspaper  advertising 
totals  have  been  projections 
based  on  measurement  of  space 
in  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  U.  S.  dailies.  How¬ 
ever,  he  added,  using  the  in¬ 
terim  projections  as  a  basis  of 
comparison,  1948  becomes  clear¬ 
ly  the  third  successive  year  in 
which  national  advertisers’  ex¬ 
penditures  in  newspaper  space 
have  established  a  new  record. 

Issuance  of  the  new  figure  is 
made  possible  by  the  Bureau’s 
resumption,  after  the  three-year 
interval,  of  the  statistical  proj¬ 
ect  which  will  culminate  in  the 
iuuance  to  newspapers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  of  the  annual 
volume,  “Expenditures  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  in  News¬ 
papers,  current  edition  of  which 
is  now  in  preparation. 

There  is,  however,  Mr.  Bell 
warned,  no  precise  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  between  the  new  figure 
and  the  projections  for  1945- 
1947. 

’The  1948  figure  is  based  on  ' 
space  measurements  of  all  na¬ 
tional  ( “general”  plus  automo¬ 
tive)  advertising  carried  by  908 
daily  (including  Sunday)  news-  : 
papers  published  in  664  cities —  , 
with  a  combined  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  of  46,151,000,  or  88.3%  of  . 
total  weekday  circulation.  The 
only  projection  employed  is  that 
necessary  to  cover  the  remain¬ 
ing  11.7%  of  the  U.  S.  circula-  . 
tion  total.  | 

’The  grocery  indust^,  which  in 
many  past  years  finished  neck-  1 
and-neck  with  automotive  as  the  l 
Number  1  investor  in  national  ) 
newspaper  space,  ran  far  ahead  I 
of  all  other  classifications  to  i 
record  a  $103,568,000  investment  < 
in  1948.  up  142.7%  from  the  i 
comparable  figure  for  1941,  the  ( 
last  “normal”  year  in  which 
expenditures  data  were  com-  j 
piled,  the  Bureau  added.  ( 

Automotive  Second  | 

Automotive  advertisers  came  t 
in  the  Number  2  spot  in  1948.  f 
with  $59,296,000,  up  75.3%  over  1 
1941.  Alcoholic  beverages  ranked  i 
third  with  $34,006,000,  followed  1 
by  toilet  requisites  with  $23,-  t 
5o3.000.  As  an  industry,  how-  c 
ever,  the  drug  and  toilet  goods  i 
field,  represented  by  both  toilet 
requisites  and  “medical”  among  r 


newspaper  classifications,  would 
rank  third,  with  a  combined 
total  of  $42,459,000. 

Among  the  most  spectacular 
gains,  as  compared  with  1941 
expenditures,  were  those  re¬ 
corded  in  newspaper  space  by 
radio  (including  both  radio  and 
television  sets  and  broadcasters’ 
advertising),  which  was  up 
554%;  wearing  apparel,  uo 
459.3  %;  industrial  advertising, 
up  419.2%;  and  housing  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  up  330.9%. 

The  1948  totals  for  22  major 
classifications  follow: 


Groceries  . 

Automotive  . 

Alcoholic  Bever¬ 
ages  . 

Toilet  Requisites. 
Housing  Equip¬ 
ment  &  Supplies 
Transportation  . . 

Medical  . 

Tobacco  . 

Publications  .... 

Radio  . 

Industrial  . 

Wearing  Apparel 
Hotels  &  Resorts. 
Public  Utilities. . 

Agriculture  . 

Insurance  . 

Confections  . 

Jewelry  &  Silver¬ 
ware  . 


1948  Percent 
(Thou-  Qain 
Bands)  Over  '41 

$103,568  142.7 
59,296  75.3 

34,006  62.4 

23,563  71.5 


Ayer  Contest 
Judges  Named 

Philadelphia — Senator  Henn 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Lucian  Bern’ 
hard  and  Ernest  F.  Trotter 
serve  as  judges  of  the  19th  An¬ 
nual  Exhibition  of  Newspape 
Typography  to  be  held  hert 
April  21,  under  the  auspices  d 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Sporting  Goods..  1,578  201,1 

Amusements  ....  1,258  23li 

Educational  .  1,135  133.1 

Professional  and 

Service  .  318  341.) 

Miscellaneous  . . .  14,793  465.0  : 


1,612  494.8  Total  . $389,261  1151 


60%  Ads,  40%  News  Reverses  1941  Pattern 


AN  ANALYSIS  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  discloses  that  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
ran  approximately  60%  adver¬ 
tising  content  in  1948,  revers¬ 
ing  the  1941  pattern  which  was 
40%  advertising  and  60%  news 
content. 

The  Media  Records  advertis¬ 
ing  content  ratios  for  1948  were; 
MIornings,  57.5%;  Evenings, 
60.4%;  Sundays,  56.8%;  Total, 
58.8%. 

Liberal  figuring  would  show 
37  of  the  84  Mornings  on  the 
list  as  being  in  the  60-40  cate¬ 
gory;  21  in  the  50-50  class,  and 
18  running  more  news  than  ad¬ 
vertising.  Only  eight  fell  into 
the  70%  advertising  class. 

The  Evenings  break  down  as 
follows;  21  under  50-50;  24 

breaking  even;  80  at  60-40;  and 
18  at  70-30. 

In  the  Sunday  field,  35  were 
under  50-50;  38  even;  42  at  60- 
40;  four  at  70-30,  and  two  at 
80-20. 

Ads  Vary,  News  Doesn't 

While  the  60-40  ratio  figure 
might  indicate  that  newspapers 
were  topheavy  with  advertising, 
the  actual  linage  figures  show 
that  dailies  were  fairly  uniform 
in  the  amount  of  news  content. 

By  way  of  example,  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
— all  in  the  morning  field — pub¬ 
lished  approximately  8,000,000 
lines  of  news,  but  their  adver¬ 
tising  linage  varied.  The  Pa¬ 
triot's  13,300,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  62%  of  total  content; 
the  Courant  had  7.974,000  lines 
of  advertising,  48%;  and  the 
Pioneer  Press  contained  12,200,- 
000  lines  of  ads  for  about  60%. 

The  Hew  York  Times  running 
just  a  little  better  than  50-50 
on  the  advertising  side,  pub¬ 
lished  the  greatest  amount  of 
news  of  any  morning  paper  on 
the  Media  Records  list.  Its  16,- 
526.000  lines  was  followed  close¬ 
ly,  however,  by  the  15,000,000- 
plus  lines  of  its  competitor,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  But 
they  were  7,000,000  lines  apart 
on  advertising,  the  Times  hav¬ 
ing  18.198,000. 

Morning  papers  giving  their 
readers  11,000,000  or  so  lines  of 


news  content  included  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  with  26,811,000 
lines  of  advertising;  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  with  17,401,- 
000  lines  of  advertising;  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  with  24,646,000  lines 
of  advertising,  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  with  9,800,- 
000  lines  of  advertising.  The 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  ran  vir¬ 
tually  even  in  this  category. 

8.300,000-Line  Average 

Only  two  papers  on  the  Morn¬ 
ing  list  —  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M. )  Journal  and  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  published  less 
than  5,000,000  lines  of  news. 
The  latter  had  68%  advertising 
content;  the  former,  62%. 

’The  average  news  content  for 
the  morning  group  was  8.300,000 
lines.  Papers  that  had  news 
content  between  8,000,000  and 
8.500,000  served  cities  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes  and  the  range  of  their 
advertising  content  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


.Albany  (N.  Y.)  Timei-Union. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  5Mn . 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News . 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register... 
Manchester  (N.  11.)  Union. 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Disfatcli. 


..  53.0% 
..  61.2% 
..  70.5% 
..  45.4% 
..  48.0% 
.,  58.7% 
. .  47.6% 


’Three  standard-size  Boston 
dailies — the  Globe,  Herald  and 
Post — gave  their  readers  almost 
the  identical  amount  of  news' 
9,000,000  lines.  Yet  their  ad 
content  ranged  from  9,416,000  to 
14000.000  lines,  the  percentage 
of  total  content  varying  from 
50%  to  60%. 

’The  average  news  content  for 
the  142  evening  papers  in  the 
survey  figured  out  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  for  the 
84  morning  papers,  yet  none  in 
the  evening  field  equalled  the 
news  content  of  the  New  York 
’Times.  The  Chicago  Herald 
American  topped  the  P.M.  field 
with  13.118,345  lines. 

29  Qver  10,000,000  Lines 

While  the  morning  group  had 
14  papers  which  gave  more  than 
10,000,000  lines  of  news  to  their 
readers,  the  evening  group  had 
29  in  this  class,  and  this  fact 
could  be  traced  plainly  to  the 
greater  volume  of  advertising, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  evening 
papers. 


In  the  group  with  10,000,000 
lines  or  more  of  news,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ratios  lined  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News . 65.8% 

Chicago  Her  old- American . 47.1% 

Chicago  News . 61.7% 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star . 59.5% 

Dayton  (O.)  Herald . 62.5% 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post . M.9% 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News . M.8% 

Detroit  Times . 56.7% 

Ft.  If'avne  (Ind.)  News-.'ientinel  57.1% 

Milwaukee  (VVis.)  Journal . 68.7% 

Montreal  Star . 64.5% 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News . 65.3% 

New  York  J ournal- American. ...  47.4% 

New  York  Sun . 48.8% 

New  York  World-Telegram . 51.3% 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune . 59.5% 

Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  Neios....  49.2% 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin . W.2% 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press . 61.8% 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph . 52.0% 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- Union. .  61.6% 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee . 63.5% 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch..  64.2% 

.St.  Louis  Star  Times . 53.8% 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. .  39.8% 

Toledo  (O.)  Blade . 62.0% 

Toronto  Star . 65.9% 

Toronto  Telegram . 59.6% 

Ji'ashington  (1).  C.)  Times  Herald  59.1% 

The  average  news  linage  in 
the  Sunday  group  was  4.500,000. 
Only  three  papers — the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  New  York  Timet, 
and  Philadelphia  Bulletin— ex¬ 
ceeded  7,000,000  lines  of  news 
content,  and  their  respective  ad¬ 
vertising  ratios  were  58.3^, 
69.7%,  and  42.2%. 

On  a  50-50  ratio,  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch  gave  its  readers 
approximately  4,000,000  linra  of 
news  in  the  Sunday  editions, 
while  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star,  with  more  than  twice  as 
much  advertising  linage,  ran  at 
a  63-37  ratio  and  gave  its  read^ 
ers  1,200,000  more  lines  of 
news. 


64  Dailies  Issue 
Standard  Market  Data 

Forty-eight  cities  and  64  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  are  now 
covered  by  Standard  Market  or 
Media  Data  forms,  or  both,  as 
recommended  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  A^* 
cies,  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
the  Bureau  announced  this 
week. 
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CHURCHILL  PRICES,  ATLANTIC  PACT  IN  THE  WEEK'S  CARTOONS 


201.1 

231J 

133.1 

341.1 
465.t 


SECOND  READING 


— Poiiiior»  Detroit  Free  Press 


COMING  UP  IN  THE  WORLD 


—Ray,  Kansas  City  Star 


I  CAN  STAND  IT  AS  LONG  AS 
YOU  C-C-CAN! 

— Thiele,  Los  Angeles  A/«>ror 


N.J.  Daily  to  Conduct 
Local  Referendum 


KEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J,— The 

Home  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Some  News  and  Sunday  Times, 
hunched  a  unique  “Experiment 
in  Democracy”  this  week  to  edu¬ 
cate  local  citizens  on  vital  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  community 
problems,  and  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  state  their  views. 

The  newspapers  will  conduct 
the  “New  Brunswick  Referen¬ 
dum”  in  which  the  voters  of 
Middlesex  County  will  be  given 
the  facts  on  10  important  issues 
ind  then  provided  the  chance 
to  vote  on  those  issues. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  is  cooperating  with  the 
newspapers  as  consultant. 

The  program  was  announced 
in  the  Sunday  Times.  Tuesday 
ovening  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  general 
manager  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  was  host  at  a  dinner  for 
25  community  leaders.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labor,  business 
groups,  women’s  clubs,  minority 
groups,  education  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  met  to  select  10  vital 
issues  to  be  discussed  and  voted 
on  in  the  next  month. 

During  April,  civic  groups, 
women's  and  businessmen’s 
clubs,  etc.,  will  arrange  discus¬ 
sion  programs  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  newspapers  on  the 
problems  selected.  For  10  days 
prior  to  May  3,  which  will  be 
Referendum  Day,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  will  conduct  a  Battle  Page, 
each  day  devoted  to  one  issue. 

‘‘If  the  question  is  the  Atlantic 
Pact.”  for  example,”  Mr.  Boyd 
explained,  “the  entire  back¬ 
ground,  nature  and  history  oif 
the  pact  will  be  explained  in 
simple  language.  On  the  same 
page,  nationally-known  authori¬ 


ties  on  that  topic  will  argue  the 
pros  and  cons;  why  they  want, 
or  don't  want,  the  Atlantic 
Pact.” 

Each  topic  will  get  the  same 
treatment  with  the  page  split 
between  the  pro  and  con  argu¬ 
ments  separated  by  an  impartial 
summary  written  by  the  news¬ 
paper  staff. 

On  April  29  a  town  meeting 
will  be  hfeld  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  open  forum. 

A  committee  of  four  educators 
and  experts  will  draft  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  ballots.  They  will 
contain  a  brief  description  of 
the  issues  and  a  place  for  the 
voter  to  vote  for  or  against. 

On  May  3,  95  to  100  Home 
News  carrier  boys  will  deliver 
a  ballot  to  every  registered 
voter  in  New  Brunswick  and  ad¬ 
joining  Highland  Park.  They 
will  collect  the  ballots  in  three 
or  four  days.  For  other  citizens 
in  the  county  not  in  the  two 
cities  the  Home  News  will  print 
a  ballot  that  may  be  mailed  In. 

The  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  will  tabulate  all 
the  ballots  and  analyze  the  re¬ 
turns.  Dr.  Gallup  has  announced 
that  members  of  his  staff  and 
the  political  science  department 
of  Princeton  University  will 
make  a  documentary  report  on 
the  “Experiment  in  Democracy.” 

At  the  Tuesday  dinner,  Dr. 
Gallup  congratulated  the  news¬ 
paper  for  conceiving  this  “far- 
reaching  experiment”  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
project.  “It  is  not  only  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  in  democracy, 
but  also  in  journalism  and  edu 
cation,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Boyd  thought  the  project 
might  provide  a  pattern  for  use 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 


Dr.  Gallup  observed  “we  are 
confronted  by  the  fact  that 
fewer  people  vote  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.”  He  noted  that 
only  50%  of  the  eligible  voters 
cast  their  badots  in  the  last 
Presidential  election  compared 
to  much  higher  percentages  in 
other  countries. 

He  noted  that  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  politics  is  not  good.  From 
his  experience  he  has  found 
"not  many  people  pay  attention 
to  important  issues.”  Part  of 
the  trouble  lies  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  part  in  the  media 
of  communication,  but  most  of  it 
is  with  the  people  themselves, 
he  said. 

"The  Home  News  plan  does 
offer  one  solution.  It  offers  a 
way  for  a  person  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  his  views.  This  is  a 
possible  solution  of  getting  more 
people  interested  in  vital  issues. 
It  is  not  only  an  educational 
process  but  it  has  the  secondary 
value  of  learning  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  actually  think,”  Dr.  Gallup 
said. 

The  ten  issues  selected  by  the 
citizens’  committee  are:  In  the 
national  field  —  Atlantic  Pact, 
Compulsory  Federal  Health  In¬ 
surance,  Taft-Hartley  Law,  Hoo¬ 
ver  Report,  and  Federal  Aid  to 
Education.  In  the  state  field — 
Veteran.s’  Bonus  and  State  Fi¬ 
nanced  Housing.  Local  issues — 
Location  of  a  bus  terminal  and 
the  Burnett  St.  Project  (slum 
clearance). 

■ 

Name  Tracy  Winners 

Top  winners  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  $25,000  Dick  Tracy 
“Black  Bag  Mystery”  have  been 
announced.  For  the  best  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question:  “What  be¬ 
came  of  the  black  bag  with  the 
$1,000,000?”  they  won  prizes  of 
$5,000,  $3,000  and  $2,000.  The 
mystery  contest  strip,  by  Ches¬ 
ter  Gould,  ran  serially  in  color 
for  six  weeks. 


2  Dailies  Get 
EGA  Money 
In  First  Year 

Washington — Only  two  news¬ 
papers  took  advantage  of  the 
guarantee  program  for  Amer¬ 
ican  investments  in  Marshall 
Plan  countries  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  —  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Neue 
Volkszeitung. 

The  Herald  Tribune  was  paid 
$160,000  and  the  Neue  Volks¬ 
zeitung  received  $10,400,  out  of 
a  total  of  $962,814  distributed 
among  media,  and  of  $3,587,614 
to  all  companies  which  entered 
into  contracts  by  which  ECA 
guarantees  convertibility  into 
American  dollars  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  on  new  invest¬ 
ments. 

The  informational  media  con¬ 
tracts  cover  the  dollar  costs  of 
distributing  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  news  services 
and  films  in  Bizone  Germany 
and,  in  the  case  of  Time,  Inc.,  in 
Bizone  Germany  and  Norway. 
The  guarantee  provision  of  the 
ECA  law  is  aimed  at  promoting 
the  flow  of  American  invest¬ 
ment  capital  to  Europe  by  as¬ 
suring  currency  exchange  on 
new  investments  abroad  —  in 
projects  contributing  to  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  which  have  the 
approval  of  toe  foreign  country 
in  which  the  investment  Ui 
made,  and  also  of  toe  State  De¬ 
partment. 

In  addition  to  the  guarantee* 
given  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
Neue  Volkszeitung,  were  the 
following: 

Reader’s  Digest,  $41,000;  Time, 
Inc.,  $156,700;  Newsweek,  $31.- 
5’75;  Motion  Picture  Export  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  $457,139;  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  oif  Surgery  and 
American  Journal  of  Medicine, 
$3,000;  Overseas  News  Agency, 
Inc.,  $23,200. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Bureau  Takes  Over 
West  Coast  Office 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

BEGINNING  June  1,  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Divi* 
aion,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
heretofore  an  autonomous  cor¬ 
poration,  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  under  an  agreement 
between  the  two  organizations. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
this  week. 

With  this  change,  the  San 
Francisco  office  is  placed  on  a 
par  with  other  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  oflSces  and  its  person¬ 
nel  become  direct  employes  of 
the  national  organization.  H.  C. 
Bernsten,  general  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Division,  will 
continue  in  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  with  the  title, 
Pacific  Coast  Manager. 

The  representation  of  mem¬ 
ber  papers  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
area  on  the  Bureau’s  Governing 
Board  will  be  increased  from 
two  to  four. 

The  Coast  organization  was 
formed  in  1938,  and  in  March, 
1940,  was  incorporated  as  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  corporation.  \^en  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  was  re¬ 
organized  late  in  1945,  the  news¬ 
papers  in  its  area  retained  dual 
membership  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Division  and  in  the  national 
Bureau. 

Since  then,  the  national  Bu¬ 
reau’s  dues  structure  has  been 
followed  Iw  the  Pacific  Coast 
Division.  Dues  from  members 
in  that  area  were  paid  to  the 
Division  as  previously,  but  a 
certain  portion  went  to  the  na-  ■ 
tlonal  Bureau.  Coast  activities  I 
of  the  Bureau  were  carried  on 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Division  as 
agent.  Under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  dues  will  be  paid  directly 
to  the  national  Bureau. 

'Batting  Average* 

Chicago— Ad  Detector  Corp., 
new  firm  which  has  taken  over 
the  psychogalvanometer  tech¬ 
nique  of  measuring  advertising 
“arousal  interest,’’  will  offer  to 
advertisers  the  “batting  aver¬ 
ages"  of  their  ads,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  ofScials  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  firm  is  headed  by  Harold 
L.  Fagenholtz,  Chicago,  who  has 
acted  as  attorney  for  several 
Chicago  advertising  agencies. 
Associated  with  him  are  Eugene 
A.  Busch,  of  the  same  law  firm, 
who  is  secretary;  and  Walter  , 
Wesley,  formerly  of  Gilliland, 
Ranseen,  Wesley  &  Ragan. 

The  psychogalvanometer  meas¬ 
urement  method  introduced  in 
1946,  is  an  electronic  device 
operating  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  lie  detector.  It  measures 
“arousal  value”  of  written  or  * 
oral  material  by  the  activity  of 
the  sweat  glands  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  i 

’The  new  firm  is  using  the  r 
same  technique,  but  has  refined  d 


the  results  to  give  advertisers 
definite  ratings  on  their  ads  in 
terms  of  baseball  batting  aver¬ 
ages,  Busch  explained  to  E  &  P. 

Busch  said  Ad  Detector’s  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  sold  primarily  to 
advertisers.  It  will  accept  Jobs 
from  agencies,  but  only  with  the 
understanding  that  results  must 
be  shown  to  the  client.  The  firm 
ran  its  first  ad  here  last  week 
in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  under  the  heading:  "At 
Last!  A  Way  to  Rate  Selling 
Power  of  Advertisements.’’ 

Butter  vs.  Oleo 
Washington  —  A  charge  that 
metropolitan  newspapers  “are 
all  on  the  side  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry”  because  of  ad¬ 
vertising  influence  was  hurled 
last  week  during  House  debate 
on  a  pro-margarine  bill. 

Rep.  August  H.  Andresen, 
Minnesota  Republican,  a  fre¬ 
quent  spokesman  for  the  butter 
interests,  linked  the  metropol¬ 
itan  press  with  the  “big  mag¬ 
azines  of  the  country”  as  being 
the  beneficiaries  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  advertising  by  oleo 
makers. 

“Lever  Bros,  alone  in  1948,” 
he  said,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  “spent  $15,- 
000,000  in  advertising.  .  .  .  The 
newspapers  of  the  country  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
funds  received  for  advertisifig 
from  all  the  oleomargarine 
companies,  which  manufacture 
and  sell  oleo  as  well  as  other 
products. 

'Now  You  Know  the  Reason’ 

“I  estimate  the  total  amount 
that  the  national  magazines, 
metropolitan  newspapers  and 
other  newspapers  have  received 
for  adverting  is  from  $50,000,- 
000  to  $75,000,000  in  1948, 

“I  am  not  criticizing  that — 
not  at  all,  because  that  is  good 
business.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  reasons  why  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  not  give  the 
dairy  farmers  any  publicity. 

‘"^^e  oleo  industry  receives 
all  of  the  favorable  news  and 
editorial  comment.  You  now 
know  the  reason.” 

At  another  point,  according 
to  the  Congressional  Record.  Mr. 
Andresen  read  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times  and  “a  paper  down  in 
’Tulsa,”  all  giving  favorable 
comment  to  the  oleo  industry. 

“Why?”  he  asked.  “Because 
those  companies  spend  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands— yes,  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars — with  these 
newspapers  and  magazines  for 
advertising.” 

Policies  of  Advertisers 
Mr.  Andresen  later  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher:  “I  said  the 
newspapers  support  the  oleo  in¬ 
dustry  in  news  column  obser¬ 


vation.  Just  read  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  and  the 
others,  too.  They  generally 
carry  out  the  policies  of  their 
advertisers.  You  won’t  find 
them  helping  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  House  passed  a  modified 
bill  which  would  permit  the 
use  of  yellow  color  and  its  dis¬ 
tribution  in  restaurants,  under 
certain  conditions.  As  a  follow¬ 
up  to  this  action,  the  American 
Dairy  Association  ran  large 
newspaper  ads  urging  support 
of  the  yellow  standard  for  but¬ 
ter  only. 

■ 

Edition  Honors  Firm 

The  Andalusia  (Ala.)  Star 
Neujs,  edited  by  Ed  Dannelly, 
published  a  68-page  edition  hon¬ 
oring  the  Alabama  Textile  Corp. 
on  its  20th  anniversary.  The 
paper  carried  a  section  on  each 
of  the  corporation’s  six  plants, 
with  a  history  of  the  plant  and 
illustrative  photographs.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  business  in  the 
county  purchased  ads  for  the 
special  ^ition. 


NAEA  to  Meet 
In  New  Orleans 

Chicago — Seventeen  directors 
and  committee  chairmen  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  met  here  last 
week-end  to  make  plans  for  the 
spring  conference  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  June  26-29. 

Lou  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  is  program  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  Orleans  confer¬ 
ence,  which  will  feature  a  break¬ 
fast  meeting  on  the  closing  day. 
Hal  Manzer,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Newspapers,  NAEA  president, 
appointed  William  Grose,  of  the 
Charleston  (  S .  C .  )  Gazette, 
chairman  of  a  new  committee  to 
survey  advertising  regulations 
relating  to  liquor. 

The  directors  also  approved  a 
program  of  closed  working  rela¬ 
tions  between  NAEA  and  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  with  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  relation  to  advertising 
internships  on  newspapers. 


ampai^nd  an 


J  A 


ccountd 


King  Cotton 

LOS  ANGELES— The  National 
Cotton  Council  ended  its  con¬ 
vention  here  by  raising  its  1949 
advertising  and  promotion  bud¬ 
get  to  $1,200,000,  to  be  spent  in 
seven  or  eight  distinct  cam¬ 
paigns  during  the  year.  “Intensi¬ 
fied  sales  pressure”  will  be  need¬ 
ed  in  the  period  ahead,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ed  Lipscomb,  sales 
promotion  manager. 

Large  portions  of  the  fund 
will  be  allocated  to  newspapers, 
and  farm  and  trade  magazines. 

Newspaper  and  trade  paper 
schedules  will  be  handled  by  the 
Buchen  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Her¬ 
bert  Rogers  Co.,  Dallas,  will  be 
the  agency  on  other  phases  of 
the  campaign. 

Hilton  Hotels 

CHICAGO  —  Launching  of  a 
$10,000  -  a  •  month  newspaper 
campaign  to  build  business  and 
goodwill  for  The  Stevens  and 
Palmer  House,  Chicago  Hilton 
Hotels,  has  been  announced. 

With  separate  treatment  de¬ 
signed  to  suit  the  individual 
needs  and  selling  points  of  the 
two  hotels,  the  program  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  since  before 
the  war.  For  the  last  few  years, 
ad  material  has  been  confined 
to  mup  advertising  for  all 
hotels  in  the  chain. 

The  schedules  will  appear  in 
30  daily  newspapers  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Iowa 
and  Kentucky. 

Needham  &  Grohmann,  New 
York,  places  the  account. 

Morris  Cars 

NATIONAL  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  re¬ 
leased  in  May  in  support  of 
Morris  automobiles,  built  in 
Cowley,  England.  Full  pages  in 
black-and-white  and  color  will 
appear  in  national  weeklies  and 
large-size  newspaper  ads  in  key 
cities,  “with  a  frequency  un¬ 


usual  in  foreign  car  advertis¬ 
ing,”  according  to  the  agency, 
Dorland,  Inc. 

Copy  will  feature  price — 
$1,555  for  a  convertible  or  se¬ 
dan  model.  Morris  claims  to  be 
the  world’s  largest  maker  of 
small  cars. 

More  Campaigns 
Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers 
Assn,  has  started  a  campaign  on 
gas  water  heaters,  including 
space  in  national  publications 
and  an  ad  portfolio  for  dealers. 
Featured  in  the  sales  drive  is  a 
“Court  of  Flame”  contest,  with 
two  Buick  sedans  as  top  prizes. 

National  Shoe  Stores  has  in¬ 
creased  its  newspaper  budget 
for  a  spring  campaign.  Emil 
Mogul  Co.,  New  York. 

Buxton,  Inc.,  billfold  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  prepared  a  May- 
June  gih  promotion,  which  in¬ 
cludes  color  ads  in  four  maga¬ 
zines  and  free  dealer  mats, 
adapted  from  the  magazine  lay¬ 
outs,  for  local  newspaper  use. 
J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co. 

Consolidated  Cigar  Corp.  will 
run  special  ads  in  an  extensive 
list  of  newspapers  announcing 
the  first  price  cut  for  Harvester 
Cigars.  ’Ihe  reduction  will  also 
be  featured  in  the  regular  car¬ 
toon  series  running  in  79  dailies 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

Appointments 

A  &  T  PRODUCTIONS  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Rester  Co.,  for  a  t300,000 
campaign  on  “’The  Man  on  the 
Eiffel  Tower,”  color  film  pro¬ 
duced  in  Paris. 

J.  M.  Wood  Manufacturing 
Co.  (shirts  and  jackets),  Clifton 
Manufacturing  Co.  ( auto  seat 
covers),  and  Shurlock  Con. 
(door  locks),  all  located  in 
Waco,  Tex.,  to  Reincke,  Meyer 
&  Finn,  Chicago. 

Jack  &  Heintz  to  Fuller  $ 
Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland. 

DeKalb  Creameries  to  Tracy. 
Kent  &  Co.;  magazines  and 
newspaper  supplements. 
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Thought  for  Yood 

There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
specific  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Contact 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  indiviaualneJ  service. 

*  Includes  the  famous  2-in-l  market 
(Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adja¬ 
cent  counties)  — Ohio’s  two  rich¬ 
est  retail  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


^^housands  of  busy  homemakers  daily  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  ideas,  menus  and  recipes  to  help  plan  their  meals  or  parties.  Daily  and 
Sunday  features  written  by  Home  Economics  Editor  Helen  Robertson  and  her 
expert  staff  give  readers  practical,  budget-saving  suggestions  and  unusual, 
choice  recipes.  Timely  menus  are  prepared  from  foods  in  season,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  pre-tested  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous  Foods  Testing  Laboratory. 
A  never-ending  flow  of  telephone  inquiries  and  letters  is  evidence  of  the 
tremendous  reader  interest  and  reader  influence  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  among  homemakers  throughout  Cleveland  and  Northeastern  Ohio. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 


’  '  A  —  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea 

'  "  A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Old  Fashioned 
Rivalry  Comes 
To  Erie,  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. — ^The  old  time  re¬ 
ligion.  journalistically  speak¬ 
ing,  put  on  a  revival  here  last 
week. 

Newspaper  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Erie  Daily  ( and  now 
Sunday)  Times,  and  the  Erie 
Dispatch,  daily  and  Sunday. 

First  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Times  (April  3)  was  the  cause 
of  it  all. 

Until  April  3  the  Dispatch  had 
the  Sunday  field  to  itself.  But 
over  a  period  of  weeks  the 
Times  had  proclaimed  its  forth¬ 
coming  Sunday  paper.  Outstand¬ 
ing  among  its  features  was  to  be 
an  entirely  local  tabloid  section, 
plugged  hard  in  the  advance 
notices.  • 

'Ethics'  Questioned 
“Somehow,"  in  the  words  of  a 
Times  editorial  of  April  1,  “the 
Dispatch  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
supplement”  in  advance.  No¬ 
body  concerned  will  say  how  it 
was  accomplished. 

But  get  it  they  did,  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  the  first 
Sunday  Times.  And  on  Friday, 
April  1,  the  Dispatch  blossom^ 
with  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the 
local  features  due  to  appear  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  with  art. 

The  Times  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  two-column  Page  1  editorial: 

“ENTERPRISE? 

“There  are  ethics  in  every 
profession. 

“In  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
new  Sunday  Times  this  news¬ 
paper  staff  produced  a  magazine 
supplement  containing  various 
local  features  and  human  inter¬ 
est  stories. 

“To  facilitate  publication,  the 
supplement  was  run  off  Times 
presses  Wednesday. 

“Somehow  the  Dispatch  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  .  .  .  and  published 
many  of  the  same  features.  .  .  . 
“We  believe  in  enterprise. 
“Desperate  enterprise  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  question.  .  . 

'Suspension'  Reported 
Editorial  and  advertising  copy 
boys  from  the  Dispatch  were 
barred  from  the  Times  premises. 
Signs  were  posted  reading  “Stay 
Out,  Dispatch!  —  This  Means 
You.”  There  was  even  a  report  | 
that  mailing  room  help  was  be- 1 
ing  searched  before  leaving  the 
plant. 

The  daily  exchange  of  papers 
was  cut  off.  Dispatch  and  Times  . 
reporters  meetings  on  their  ' 
beats  were  coolly  polite. 

The  Dispatch  made  no  reply 
to  the  Times  editorial.  But  it  I 
did  slap  back  with  this  Page  1! 
box  on  Sunday,  April  3,  the  day 
the  Sunday  Times  made  its' 
bow: 

“TIMES  SUSPENDS  i 

“DAILY  SUNDAY  PAPER 
“AFTER  46  YEARS 
“The  Tacoma  Times,  daily  and 
Sunday  paper  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
has  suspended  publication  less 
tiian  three  months  after  starting 
Sunday  edition,  according  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  newspaper 
trade  weekly.  ...”  i 
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Kennedy  to  B&B 
LEO  KENNEDY  has  become  the 
copy  group  head  of  Benton  & 
Bowles.  He  is  from  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago,  where 
he  was  copy  chief. 

Brophy.  Chairman 
THOMAS  D’ARCY  BROPHY  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt.  He  joined  the  Man¬ 
hattan  agency  in  1931  as  vice- 
president  and  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  in  1937.  Dwight  Mills  is 
the  new  K&E  president. 

New  A  D  &  P  Officers 
NEW  officers  of  Anderson,  Davis 
&  Piatte  are  T.  Hart  Anderson, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board;  Har¬ 
vey  H.  Smith,  president;  Lewis 
G.  Van  Akin,  executive  and  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Harold  H.  'Thurlby, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer. 

Smock  of  HOBM 
ROBERT  L.  SMOCK  is  now  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  and  television 
for  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather  of  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don.  He  comes  from  Ward 
Wheelock  and  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam. 

Moesinger  Joins  Smith 
HENRI  MOESINGER  has  joined 
Paul  Smith  Advertising  as 
controller  and  media  director. 
For  13  years  he  was  with  an¬ 
other  agency  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Promoter  Powell 
RICHARD  P.  POWELL.  Phila¬ 
delphia  newsman  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer,  has  rejoined  N.  W. 
Ayer,  that  city,  in  charge  of 
house  promotion.  He  was  with 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  from  1930-40,  and  with 
Ayer  in  public  relations  two 
years  prior  to  the  war. 

Jennings,  Cuba  Mgr. 
BERNARD  R.  JENNINGS,  for 
three  years  with  McCann- 
Erickson’s  staff  in  Buenos  Aires, 
has  assumed  managership  of 
that  company's  Havana,  Cuba, 
office.  Bruce  Swigert  is  his  as¬ 
sistant. 


Lent  Promoted 
HENRY  B.  LENT  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  Young  &  Rubicam. 
He  has  been  mov^  from  copy¬ 
writer  to  copy  supervisor. 


Vladimir  Doings 
CHANGES  at  Irwin  Vladimir, 

New  York,  include:  Gilbert  L. 

Burton  to  presidential  assistant; 

Thomas  M.  Mullins,  former  pres¬ 
idential  assistant,  to  Los  Angeles 
as  West  Coast  representative; 

Richard  H.  Bolton  to  assistant 

production  managership,  and  _  . 

Don  Chapin  to  the  controller’s  John  Malone,  Jr.,  is  now  a  vice 


&  Ganger.  .  .  .  Rudyard  C.  Mc¬ 
Kee  to  MicCann-Erickson  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  .  .  .  W.  Stanley 
Roberts  now  an  executive  and 
account  executive  with  Argos 
Associates,  Albany,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Roscoe  C.  Edlund  promoted  by 
Fred  Rudge  to  plans  board  chair¬ 
man.  .  .  .  William  G.  White  soon 
joins  Pedlar  &  Ryan  as  chief 
time  buyer,  replacing  John  J. 
McSweeney,  resigned.  .  .  .  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
adding  four  new  vicepresidents: 
Paul  Markman,  Bayard  Pope, 
Jr.,  Harry  P.  Vieth  and  Tom 
Dillon.  .  .  .  Fred  A.  Parnell  is 
handling  merchandising  with 
Benton  &  Bowles.  .  .  .  S.  A.  'Tan- 
nenbaum  made  secretary  of 
Weightman,  Philadelphia. 


staff. 

Plans  Board  Addition 
ABNER  J.  RUBIEN  has  joined 
Borland  as  executive  and 
member  of  the  plans  board.  He’s 
been  with  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary  and  Stack  Goble. 

Notes  on  LaRoche 
HERE’S  the  latest  lineup  over 
at  C.  J.  LaRoche's;  Robert  R. 
Ferry  now  heads  the  contact  de¬ 
partment;  John  F.  Reeder  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  D.  E.  Robinson  is 
in  charge  of  media  and  mer¬ 
chandising  departments,  as  well 
as  research,  and  Otis  Winegar, 
a  copy  chief,  is  now  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Faces  &  Places 
WILLIAM  R.  MASON  is  another 
vicepresident  of  Geyer,  Newell 


president  of  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc.  .  .  .  Charles  L.  Hutchings 
has  moved  over  to  Erwin- 
Wasey’s  copy  department,  Los 
Angeles.  .  .  .  Arthur  F.  Con¬ 
nolly  has  left  Borland,  Inc.  to 
become  an  executive  with 
Gotham  Advertising.  .  .  .  Harry 
B.  Fleischmann  has  resigned  as 
production  manager  of  Arthur 
Rosenburg.  .  .  .  John  T.  Geery, 
Jr.,  is  with  the  creative  staff  of 
Robert  W.  Orr  &  Associates. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
CHARLES  T.  COINER,  N.  W. 

Ayer  &  Son  art  director  for 
the  past  25  years,  received  the 
National  Society  of  Art  Direc¬ 
tors  annual  award  at  a  recent 
luncheon  in  New  York.  The 
award  was  presented  Coiner  for 
“distinction  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.” 
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KEISTER- 
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You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  enthusiastic 
response  the  Keister  ads  will  bring  from 
your  readers. 

The  Keister  series  brightens  your  church 
page,  and  gives  it  human-interest  appeal — 
GREATER  READABILITY. 

It  commands  and  sustains  interest,  and 
gives  character  to  an  otherwise  drab  page. 

Give  your  readers  the  treat  of  the  Keister 
series,  and  win  for  yourself  the  goodwill 
and  commendation  of  the  whole  commun¬ 
ity. 

Eor  sample  proofs,  write  now  to  Dept.  Y, 
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NEW  YORK  SUN  families  have  superior  buying  power.  Advertisers  in  the 
New  York  market  know  it.  Surveys  show  it.  The  impartial  consumer  panel 
study  conducted  by  Private  Opinions,  Inc.,  revealed  that  NEW  YORK  SUN  fami¬ 
lies  spend  47%  more  at  department  stores  for  apparel  and  home  furnishings  than 
average  New  York  market  families.  It  is  far  more  important  to  reach  the  right 
people  than  the  most  people.  Schedule  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  in  New  York  .  .  . 
represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  & 
Woodward,  Inc. 
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Barnes  Urges 
Advertisers  to 
Review  Strategy 

Urging  members  of  the  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Club  of  Cincinnati  to 
avoid  confusing  coincidence  with 
cause-and-effect  when  analyzing 
their  companies’  sales  success 
over  the  past  15  years,  Harold 
S.  Barnes,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  sug¬ 
gest^  at  the  club’s  meeting, 
April  6,  that  a.l  advertisers  “iso¬ 
late  those  market  factors  that 
help  or  hinder  the  sale  of  their 
product  and  allocate  sales  and 
advertising  dollars  in  relation  to 
potential.’’ 

Mr.  Barnes  noted  that  since 
1934  disposable  personal  income 
has  tripled;  drugstore  sa.es  have 
tripled:  general  merchandise 
sales  have  tripled;  food-store 
sales  have  quadrupled.  “In  the 
face  of  which,’’  he  said,  “should 
not  we  ask  ourselves  this  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘Unless  my  sales  have  at 
least  tripled,  can  I  honestly  give 
major  credit  to  my  advertising 
po.icy?  Can  I  really  claim  that 
I’ve  been  doing  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  shooting  par?’  ’’ 

Examples  Cited 

He  then  asked  that  advertisers 
forget  for  a  moment  what  they 
had  been  doing  and  see  if  there 
wasn’t  “some  new  or  somewhat 
different  way  in  which  we  can 
make  our  advertising  dollars 
produce  even  greater  sales  than 
they  ever  produced  before.” 

“One  good  starting  point,”  he 
continued,  “is  to  remember  this 
fact:  U.  S.  A.  stands  for  United 
—not  Uniform— States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Taking  bottled  soft  drinks  as 
an  example,  Barnes  noted  that 
“per  capita  consumption  in 
Florida  is  160  bottles  a  year.  In 
another  state,  it’s  only  29.  Can 
you  expect  an  advertising  dollar 
to  be  productive  there  as  it 
would  be  in  Florida?”  he  asked. 

Using  Scotch  whiskey  as  an¬ 
other  example,  he  stated  that 
“with  10%  of  the  total  popu.a- 
tlon.  New  York  State  consumes 
25%  of  all  U.  S.  consumption. 

“Many,  many  companies  (in¬ 
cluding  a  lot  of  successful  ones) 
state  that  they  have  distribution 
throughout  the  country,  there¬ 
fore  they  use  national  media 
predominantly,”  Mr.  Barnes  de¬ 
clared.  “They  use  national  me¬ 
dia,  they  explain,  because  they 
blanket  the  country — and  at  a 
low  cost  per  thousand  circula¬ 
tion. 

“That’s  absolutely  true  —  on 
both  counts.  Only  in  many, 
many  cases,  we  don’t  want  to 
blanket  the  country.  We  want 
to  pile  the  covers  on  extra  thick 
in  our  high-potential  markets  — 
and  maybe  just  throw  a  sheet 
over  the  rest  of  the  country.” 

Reiterating  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
tising's  slogan.  “All  Business  Is 
Local,”  Mr.  Barnes  translated  it 
as  simply  “the  old  tried -and  true 
axiom  that  you  can  sell  more 
raincoats  in  Mobile,  A.a.,  with 
a  yearly  rainfall  of  60.6  inches 
than  in  Yuma,  Ariz.,  with  a 
rainfall  of  only  6.4.  You  can 
catch  more  fish  where  the  fish 
are  biting.” 


Hospital  Inquiry 
Started  by  Stories 

Ottawa — As  a  result  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  numerous  patients 
at  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital 
which  were  published  in  the 
Ottawa  Citizen,  the  Ottawa  city 
council  has  ordered  an  inquiry 
into  hospital  procedures. 

J.  W.  Pickup,  KC,  of  Toronto, 
representing  the  (Citizen,  told 
Judge  A.  G.  McDougall  “The 
Citizen  has  published  a  number 
of  statements  which  the  news¬ 
paper  believes  to  be  true  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  published  in  the 
public  interest  and  obtained 
from  persons  who,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  are  re¬ 
liable.” 


Reporters  Manage 
Shanghai  Building 

Shanghai — The  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Club  has  taken 
over  management  of  Shanghai’s 
second-tallest  building,  the  18- 
story  Broadway  Mansions  at  the 
top  of  which  newsfolk  have 
quartered  since  the  war  ended. 

This  situation  developed  with 
evacuation  of  the  American 
army  which  had  occupied  the 
bulk  of  the  building.  Clyde 
Farnsworth  of  Scripps-Howard, 
president  of  the  club,  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  task  of  getting  new 
tenants. 

Some  of  the  correspondents 
took  advantage  of  the  chance  to 
descend  a  few  floors  into  heated 
quarters,  as  the  army,  in  re¬ 
furbishing  the  building,  had  put 
back  Japanese-removed  radia¬ 


tors  only  as  high  as  the  point 
where  newspaper  occupancy 
started,  near  the  top  of  the 
building.  United  Press  has 
moved  its  office  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  building  to  Broadway 
Mansions. 

All  the  correspondents  have 
to  worry  about  is  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  will  happen  if  and 
when  the  Chinese  Communists 
take  over  in  Shanghai. 

■ 

New  Travel  Column 

Chicago— A  weekly  feature, 
“Travel  for  Trade,”  has  made  | 
its  appearance  in  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce.  It  in¬ 
cludes  information  on  costs, 
transport  and  hotel  facilities! 
sightseeing  and  other  services, 
particularly  those  that  smooth 
the  way  for  businessmen  who 
would  like  to  buy  or  sell. 


Ad  Bureau 
Schedules  New 
Inventory  Clinic 

With  the  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  as  co-sponsors, 
the  second  annual  Grocery  In¬ 
ventory  Research  Clinic  will  be 
staged  in  Chicago  May  4  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
The  14  newspapers  conducting 
Monthly  Grocery  Inventory  re¬ 
search  are  cooperating. 

Advertising  and  market  re¬ 
search  heads  of  many  of  the 
country’s  largest  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers  together  with  research 
and  account  executives  of  ma¬ 
jor  advertising  agencies  will 
meet  newspaper  research  and 
advertising  executives  at  the 
clinic. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau,  will  open  the  ses¬ 
sion.  Presiding  over  sections 
of  the  program  arranged  by 
their  own  organizations  will  be 
Jack  Kurie,  ANA  vicepresident 
for  media  and  research:  Robert 
H.  Bingham,  GMA’s  research 
economist,  and  Kenneth  God¬ 
frey,  in  charge  of  media  and 
research  for  AAAA.  These 
three,  together  with  Richard  W. 
Blun,  field  research  manager  of 
the  Bureau,  constitute  the  pro¬ 
gram  conunittee. 

“The  progress  toward  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  data  from  25 
basic  grocery  classifications  in¬ 
spired  by  the  1948  clinic  along 
v.'ith  many  other  progressive 
changes  make  it  certain  that 
this  vear’s  meeting  will  make 
.substantial  new  contributions,” 
Mr.  Barnes  said. 

Any  advertiser  or  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive  interested  in  Inventory 
problems  may  attend  the  clinic, 
the  Bureau  announced,  provided 
he  makes  reservations  through 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
New  York  office  or  through 
GMA,  ANA  or  AAAA. 

■ 

Adds  Sunday  Edition 

Manhattan,  Kan.  —  The  Man¬ 
hattan  Tribune-News  will  switch 
from  weekly  to  Thursday  and 
Sunday  publication  in  April,  Al¬ 
bert  Horllngs,  the  editor,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  "rhe  Manhattan  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
Tribune-News. 


That^s  nothing!  I  puli  500,000  Iowa  families 
through  one  paper— The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Regisle 

A  profitable  trick  to  know!  Because  those  500,000  families 
represent  70%  of  all  the  buyers  in  Iowa.  And  Iowa  buys  at 
a  nve-billion-a-year  clip! 

As  a  farm  market,  Iowa  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  As  an  urban 
market,  it  outspends  such  cities  as  Cleveland,  Boston, 

St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco. 

Circulationwise,  only  ten  cities  in  America  have  Sunday 
newspapers  over  500,000.  This  circulation  gives  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  complete  dominance  in  83  of  lowas 
99  counties — 50%  coverage  or  more — and  at  least  25%  in 
all  the  others. 

The  state  average,  70%— all  yours  in  The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.70! 

PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA'S  TOP  20  CITIES 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribuni 
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of  America's  12th  retail  market 


daily  and  75%  on  Sunday.  Excluding  the  satura* 
tion  coverage  in  Milwaukee  County,  it  is  still  30% 
daily  and  50%  Sunday  in  the  Retail  Zone.  Aver¬ 
age  coverage  of  all  urban  families  in  Wisconsin 
and  Upper  Michigan  (94  cities  of  2,500  or  more 
population)  is  51%  daily  and  64%  on  Sunday. 
Here  is  the  most  complete,  most  effective  coverage 
available  in  America’s  12th  retail  market.  Com¬ 
bined  with  a  milline  rate  as  low  as  $1.34,  it  makes 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  one  of  America’s  prize 
advertising  buys — second  in  the  nation  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume  for  the  six  months  ending  March  1. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  read  regularly  in  95% 
of  all  homes  in  the  ABC  City  Zone — based  on  1949 
occupied  dwelling  units  rather  than  1940  Census 
figures.  Moreover,  90%  of  this  circulation  is  car¬ 
rier  delivered  to  homes,  reaches  all  the  family. 
This  extra-value,  home  delivered  circulation  is  five 
times  the  volume  of  carrier  delivered  circulation 
of  any  other  newspaper  in  this  area,  and  eight  times 
the  total  of  any  magazine. 

In  the  Retail  Trading  Zone  (11  counties)  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  is  read  by  71%  of  all  families 


New  Market  Data  Books  on 
Milwaukee-WIsconsin  Market 

Standard  market  and  newspaper  data  folders  pre¬ 
pared  in  conformity  with  suggestions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A.  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies  are  now  available 
from  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Keene  Sentinel  In  Same 
Family  for  150  Years 


By  John  Mason  Potter 

KEENE.  N.  H.— Here  in  the 
Beautiful  Mount  Monadnock 
area,  on  a  bright  spring  day 
back  in  1799 

a  was  founded  the 

A  Keene  Sentinel. 
It  started  with 
70  subscribers 
3b  and  the  founder, 
John  Prentiss, 
charged  $1.50  a 
year  for  his 
paper. 

m  This  year  the 
paper  is  cele- 
A  orating  its  150th 

a  n  n  i  v  ersary, 
„  ..  and  the  publish- 

Prentiaa  gr.  John  W. 

Prentiss,  is  the  great  grandson 
of  the  founder.  The  Sentinel  Is 
proud  that  during  the  century 
and  a  half  of  its  existence  it  has 
remained  in  the  management 
of  the  same  family.  In  fact,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Prentiss  knows,  the 
Sentinel  is  the  oldest  daily  in 
the  nation  in  which  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  founder  Is 
concerned  with  its  publication. 

The  Sentinel  is  the  ninth 
oldest  newspaper  in  the  coun* 
try. 

It  was  late  in  1798  that  20- 
year-old  John  Prentiss  came  up 
here  when  he  decided  that  “an 
opening  presented  itself  in 
Keene,  N.  H.”  And  if  there  was 
an  opening,  young  Prentiss  felt 
he  should  seize  it,  for  having 
been  an  apprentice  to  Thomas 
Adams  in  Boston  since  he  was 
14,  he  now  felt  that  he  was 
“approaching  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood,”  and  required  something 
better  than  he  had  in  the  New 
England  metropolis. 

The  son  of  a  shrewd,  level 
head^  minister  in  a  section  of 
Reading,  Mass,  that  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  Wakefield,  he  was 
the  sort  to  look  to  the  future. 
So  he  came  to  Keene,  purchased 
the  old  type  and  hand-press  of 
a  printing  shop  here,  and  went 
into  business. 

On  March  21,  1799  he  reached 
his  majority,  and  two  days  later 
the  first  issue  of  the  Sentinel 
was  rolled  off  the  hand  press. 
He  ran  a  motto  “My  Country’s 
Good— A  Faithful  Watch  I 
Keep,”  to  explain  the  title. 

The  first  Sentinel  was  a  week- 
lyi  appearing  on  Saturday.  The 
publisher  did  well.  His  plant 
moved  from  one  location  to  an¬ 
other  in  Keene,  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  rising  slowly  but  stead¬ 
ily.  The  young  publisher  be¬ 
came  one  od  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  town  and  his  paper  a 
great  infiuence  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  state. 

He  continued  to  head  the 
paper  for  29  years  before  his 
son,  John  W.,  took  over  the 
editorship.  John  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  until  1853,  when  he  died. 
The  father  was  still  alive. 

One  of  the  founder’s  grand¬ 
sons,  William  H.  Prentiss,  took 
over  as  editor  in  1880,  seven 
years  after  the  founder  had 
died  at  the  age  of  95. 

The  founder,  right  up  to  the 


day  of  his  death,  had  his  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  paper,  and 
continue  to  write  articles  for  it. 

During  the  regime  of  the 
grandson  it  became  a  daily 
newspaper,  nearly  60  years  ago, 
and  the  present  publisher  is 
the  son  of  that  grandson. 

In  the  Sentinel  plant,  where 
the  paper  has  been  located  for 
19  years,  is  the  original  hand 
press,  now  a  proofpress. 

The  present  publisher  expects 
the  management  will  be  carried 
on  by  succeeding  generations. 
His  son,  William  H.  Prentiss, 
works  about  the  plant  on  vaca¬ 
tions  from  Bowdoin  College. 

During  the  150  years  there 
have  b^n  a  number  of  co¬ 
owners  with  the  Prentiss  family, 
and  the  present  co-proprietor, 
John  E.  Coffin,  is  a  veteran  New 
Hampshire  newspaperman,  pre¬ 
viously  serving  on  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union-Leader. 

m 

Garbers  Hove  Owned 
Indiana  Doily  100  Years 
MADISON,  Ind. — One  hundred 
years  of  ownership  of  the 
Madison  Courier  by  the  Garber 
family  will  be 
marked  in  a  few 
weeks  by  an  in- 
'  vitation  to  the 

public  to  come 
and  see  what  is 
'  ^  ^  behind  the  In- 

diana  limestone 
front  of  its 
building  at  312 

■  Courier  Square. 

■  This  will  be 
I  third  sifch 

invitation  in  25 
rmkor  years.  The  first 
Garber  jg26,  marked 

the  occupancy  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  which  had  been  erected  on 
a  site  occupied  by  the  paper 
since  1854.  The  second  “open 
house”  was  occasioned  by  com¬ 
pletion  of  100  years  of  publica¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  the 
Madison  Courier. 

The  Courier  was  acquired  by 
Michael  C.  Garber,  Sr.,  in  1848. 

Madison  at  that  time  was  a 
thriving  Ohio  River  town  of 
10,000  population,  the  terminus 

Nothing  Delivers 
the  D.  C.  Market  like 

The  Washington  Stor 

Evening  anti 
Sunday  Morning 
Editionn 


of  the  first  steam  railroad  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Ctaly  three  other  dailies  were 
published  in  Indiana  in  1848 — 
the  Vincennes  Sun,  Richmond 
Palladium  and  an  Indianapolis 
paper  long  since  defunct. 

M.  C.  Garber,  Sr.,  with  the 
exception  of  time  served  in  the 
federal  army  during  the  Civil 
War.  was  editor  of  the  Courier 
until  his  death  in  1881  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  M.  C. 
Garber,  Jr.,  who  completed  50 
years  on  the  paper,  retiring 
in  1922. 

M.  C.  Garber,  Sr.,  served  as 
quartermaster  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sher¬ 
man  and  directed  the  transport 
for  the  march  through  Georgia. 

The  Courier  differed  with  the 


Democratic  high  command  on 
the  slavery  issue  and  its  editor 
was  “read  out  of  the  party." 
He  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  movement  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  formation  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  in  Indiana  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  convention  which  nominat¬ 
ed  John  C.  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency  and  to  the  Chicago 
convention  which  nominated 
Lincoln. 

The  present  editor,  Michael  E. 
Garber,  came  to  the  paper  iii 
1903  after  working  on  several 
metropolitan  papers.  A  son-in- 
law,  Lloyd  G.  Neal,  Sr.,  is  the 
managing  editor,  and  a  grand¬ 
son,  Michael  Garber  Neal,  will 
take  his  place  on  the  paper 
when  he  has  finished  school. 


RACOONS  like  Nuts 
SMOKERS  like... 


Cigars 


PEOPLE  like  localnews 

Enjoyment  is  where  you  find  it.  i ; 

For  little  animals  a  crunchy  nut  is  as  good  as  an  I ; 
after-dinner  cigar  is  to  a  man,  especially  if  it’s  a  ; ; 
7-20-4  cigar  with  its  fine  flavor  and  aroma.  <  ’ 

Everyone  to  his  taste . . .  it’s  pleasure  that  counts  ;  ’ 
in  forming  a  liking  for  anything.  1 1 

There’s  one  universal  taste  that  everyone  seems  i  I 
to  have.  That’s  the  fondness  for  localnews  . . .  the  1 ; 
stirring  drama  of  everyday  life  about  the  events  ;; 
and  personalities  close  to  home. 

And  it’s  dramatically  reported  in  those  well-  ;> 
read  localnews  dailies.  l! 

“localnews  dailies  — ic/ia(  an  advertising  medium"  |> 

The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc.  I 

yElfSP.dPER  REPRE.SEyT.4TIVES  i| 

NEW  YORK  .  DETROIT  .  CHICAGO  i| 

BOSTON.  SYRACUSE.  PHILADELPHIA 
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TEXAS'  OLDEST  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 
radio  stations  WFAA  and  WPAA-FM  ★  TEXAS  ALMANAC 


neivdjuaffer 


exai 


Serve 


merica. 


it  That  great  Northeast  Texas  area  where  more  people  make  more  money  and 
spend  more  for  more  things .  .than  in  any  like  area  in  the  Southwest/ 


Upon  the  facade  of  the  magnificent  new  building  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
are  these  words  of  the  late  publisher,  George  Bannerman  Dealey:  "Build  the 
News  upon  the  rock  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Conduct  it  always  upon  the 
lines  of  fairness  and  integrity.  Acknowledge  the  right  of  the  people  to  get  from 
the  newspaper  both  sides  of  every  important  question."  With  these  ideals  to 
guide  us,  with  ultra-modern  equipment,  including  newest,  high-speed  color 
presses,  with  a  star-studded  staff  .  .  the  News  will  render  an  even  greater 
service  to  its  readers  and  advertisers. 
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New  York 
Chicago  *  Detroit 
San  Francisco 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Students  Show 
Their  Wares 
In  Miami  News 

Miami,  Fla. — Journalism  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Miami 
are  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  their  wares  in  each  Sun¬ 
day  issue  of  the  Miami  News. 
A  page  is  allotted  to  articles 
written  and  edited  by  students. 

George  Panitz  and  Pete 
Weimer,  journalism  students  in¬ 
terning  at  the  News,  are  co-edi¬ 
tors.  Copy  includes  news  items 
about  the  University  written  by 
the  students  of  the  newswriting 
classes,  short  stories  contrib¬ 
uted  by  members  of  fiction  writ¬ 
ing  classes,  and  features  written 
by  students  studying  feature 
writing.  All  pictures  are  con¬ 
tribute  by  members  of  press 
photography  classes. 

Hoke  Welch,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  is  responsible  also 
for  the  annual  Sunday  magazine 
issue  devoted  entirely  to  the 
works  of  University  journalism 
students. 

Albert  E.  Harum,  publisher  of 
the  Coral  Gables  Riviera-Timet, 
and  lecturer  in  journalism,  is 
now  teaching  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agement  at  the  U.  of  Miami.  His 
course  includes  labor  relations, 
machinery,  capital,  investments, 
and  related  subjects. 

Pre-Determined 

DENVER.  Col.  — Three-fourths 

of  the  250  full-time  journalism 
students  at  the  University  of 
Denver  decided  upon  their 
major  course  of  study  before  en¬ 
rolling  in  college,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  survey. 

Miss  Virginia  Coverdale,  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  survey  indicated 
that  interests  in  newspaper  and 
other  journalistic  work  were  de¬ 
velop^  in  high  schools  and  that 
college  journalism  courses 
needed  to  stimulate  and  main¬ 
tain  that  youthful  interest. 

Enrollment  of  students  from 
28  staies  was  noted  from  the 
questionnaires. 

200  at  Tech  Clinic 

MONTGOMERY,  W.  Va.— The 

Charleston  Daily  Mail  awarded 
a  trophy  to  the  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent  publication  judged  at  the 
17th  annual  Scholastic  Journal¬ 
ism  Clinic  at  West  Virginia  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology.  More  than 
^OO  student  editors  attended. 

Speakers  included  Harry  W. 
Ball,  correspondent  of  the  AP  in 
Charleston;  Sol  H.  Padlibsky, 

Sromotion  manager  of  the  Mail; 

[arry  G.  Hoffmann,  city  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  and 
Calvin  Price  of  the  Pocahontas 
(W.  Va.)  Times. 

It  was  announced  that  the 
Ogden  newspapers  had  estab¬ 
lished  two  journalism  scholar¬ 
ships  at  West  Virginia  Tech. 

Stewart  at  Stoniord 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY, 
Calif. — ^Kenneth  N.  Stewart, 
veteran  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man  and  former  Neiman  Fellow, 
will  Join  the  Stanford  faculty 
for  the  Summer  Quarter,  it  is 


announced  by  Dr.  Chilton  R. 
Bush,  director  of  the  Stanford 
Institute  for  Journalistic  Studies. 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  served 
as  cable  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  attended  Stanford  as  an 
undergraduate,  and  was  a  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  here  from 
1931-34.  He  is  now  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  New 
York  University. 

Grads  in  Jobs 

DAILY  newspaper  editorial  jobs 

taken  by  recent  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  include; 
Gerald  W.  Kloss,  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Journal;  Herbert  J.  Cole¬ 
man,  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening 
Telegram;  John  J.  Killen,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Marinette  (Wis.) 
Eagle-Star;  William  D.  Smith, 
Jefferson  City  ( Mo. )  Capital 
ffews;  Howard  W.  Lindquist,  St. 
Cloud  ( Minn. )  Times;  Robert 
W.  Benson,  Fairmont  (Minn.) 
Daily  Sentinel;  Fredric  Mich- 
ener,  Watertown  (S.  D. )  Public 
Opinion;  John  LundquLst,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Minot  (N.  D. ) 
Daily  News. 

Thompson  Honored 
AUSTIN,  Tex.  —  Texas  newspa¬ 
permen  and  women  honored 
Paul  J.  Thompson,  director  of 
the  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Journalism,  at  a  dinner  here 
March  31  for  his  30  years  of 
service  as  a  teacher  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Mr.  Thoippson  was  given  a 
leather-bound  volume  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  many  of  his 
900  graduates,  a  plaque  and  a 
total  of  $1,950  for  the  ^hool 
of  Journalism.  ' 

Tribute  was  paid  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  the  dinner  by 
Lloyd  Gregory,  vicepresident  of 
the  Houston  Post.  Mr.  Gregory, 
who  was  among  the  first  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  characterized  his 
former  colleague  as  “a  great  in¬ 
spiration  and  example  ...  a 
man  who  has  always  worked 
a  little  harder  than  his  stu¬ 
dents. 

Mr.  Thompson  joined  the  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  department 
in  1919  as  an  instructor  in  ad¬ 
vertising  when  student  enroll- 


^GOSSr^ 


ment  was  105  and  the  faculty 
consisted  of  three  teachers — two 
full-time  and  one  part-time. 
Thirty  years  later  enrollment 
has  jumped  to  621  and  the  fac¬ 
ulty  includes  11  full-time  and 
seven  part-time  teachers,  a  li¬ 
brarian  and  a  secretary. 

Congress  Speakers 
Lubbock,  Tex.  —  Leaders  in 
journalism  will  participate  on 
the  program  of  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Journalism  Congress  at 
Texas  Technological  College, 
here  April  29-30.  They  include 
Ernest  C.  Kirschten,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Noland 
Norgarrd,  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  chief.  Oklahoma  City,  and 
Erich  Brandeis,  columnist  for 
King  Features  Syndicate. 


Students  Sell  Ads 
AMES,  la.— Iowa  State  Colle» 
journalism  students  sold  16  1® 
inches  of  advertising  as  part 
their  five  Iowa  newspaper  pub- 
lication  projects  last  week 
Students  working  under  the 
supervision  of  regular  stafl 
members  published  the  Belmond 
Independent,  Eagle  Grove  EagU 
Harlan  Tribune,  Iowa  Falls  On’ 
zen  and  four  supplements  to  th. 
Nevada  Evening  Journal  n! 
students  produced  32  pagM.  ' 
■ 

Students  Take  Over 

Lewistown,  Mont. — Ten  jour¬ 
nalism  students  from  Montana 
State  University  took  over  news 
writing,  editing  and  advertisinj 
activities  of  the  Lewist<m 
Daily  News  here  April  7  and  8 


The  Exclusive 
BEACON  JOURNAL 
ZONE  OF  INFLUENCE 


In  the  compact  Beacon  Journal  Zone  of 
Influence,  which  is  made  up  of  over  half 
million  population,  you’ll  find  the  second 
hig’hest  effective  family  buying  income 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  You  will  also  find 
there  is  but  one  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  capable  of  setting  this  buying  in¬ 
come  into  action,  which  means  your  Akron 
sales  promotions  can  succeed  only  when 
you  place  your  messages  in  the  Beacon 
Journal. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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PROMOTION 


Ad  Histories  Make  Case 
For  the  N.Y.  Times 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


PROBABLY  no  other  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country  devotes  so 
much  of  its  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  program  to  the  exploitation 
of  the  case  history  as  does  the 
New  York  Times. 

From  its  promotion  shop  there 
flows  throughout  the  year  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  folders,  bro¬ 
chures.  booklets  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  pieces  all  built  around 
the  story  of  some  advertiser’s 
successful  use  of  the  Times.  A 
good  portion  of  the  Times’s 
trade  paper  space  is  devoted  to 
these  case  histories. 

Ivan  Veit,  promotion  director, 
explains  why  the  case  history 
is  “basic  in  the  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  plan,  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  as  well  as  re¬ 
sort,  travel,  real  estate,  or  gen¬ 
eral  advertising.” 

'Something  Tangible* 

"Space  selling  at  best,”  Mr. 
Veit  believes,  “is  largely  blue 
sky  selling.  It’s  selling  an  in¬ 
tangible.  But  we  feel,  and  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  bear  us  out, 
that  the  mind  grasps  and  retains 
the  specific  far  better  than  it 
does  the  general. 

“The  case  history  gives  our 
salesmen  something  tangible  to 
talk  about.  It  gives  our  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  audience  some¬ 
thing  tangible  to  think  about. 
It  shows  them  how  Advertiser 
A,  facing  this  or  that  kind  of 
problem,  solved  it  by  advertis¬ 
ing  thus  and  so.  It  puts  the  gen¬ 
eral  in  concrete  terms.  It  gives 
the  advertising  prospect  some¬ 
thing  specific  to  think  about.” 

So  devoted  is  the  Times  pro¬ 
motion  department  to  this  idea 
that  it  pays  salesmen  for  case 
histories  or  result  stories  that 
are  used.  As  a  consequence,  Mr. 
Veit  reports,  salesmen  are 
prodded  to  follow  up  with  an 
advertiser  what  happens  as  a 
result  of  his  advertising.  This 
is  good  not  only  because  it 
produces  result  stories,  Mr.  Veit 
feels,  but  also  because  it  shows 
the  advertiser  that  the  paper  has 


an  interest  in  the  success  of  his 
advertising. 

Latest  of  the  Times’s  case  his¬ 
tory  promotion  is  in  the  mails 
this  week.  It  is  a  12-page  book¬ 
let,  8 Vi  X  11  inches,  titled  “The 
Rise  of  the  House  of  Worsted- 
tex.”  The  sub-title  explains  that 
it  is  “an  American  success  story 
that  will  make  you  proud  ...  an 
advertising  success  story  that 
will  make  you  think.” 

The  story  tells  how  Cohen, 
Goldman  and  Co.,  who  now  call 
themselves  the  House  of  Wors- 
ted-tex,  built  their  business  into 
one  of  the  major  men’s  clothing 
businesses  in  the  country  by 
consistent  advertising  over  the 
past  25  years.  The  story  notes 
that,  when  the  company  first 
began  to  advertise  25  years  ago, 
after  having  been  in  business  for 
35  years  without  advertising,  it 
changed  almost  overnight  into 
a  national  organization.  From 
having  been  little  business  it 
became  big  business. 

This  was  not  done  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Times  alone.  The 
booklet  gives  due  credit  to  the 
fact  that  other  newspapers  over 
the  country  contributed  to  this 
growth,  although  it  underscores 
the  share  played  by  the  Times. 
It’s  a  dramatic  story,  the  kind 
of  story  that  adds  up  to  the 
story  of  America.  It  should 
prove  effective  not  only  as  a 
promotion  for  the  Times,  but  as 
a  textbook  for  students  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  of  the  American 
way. 

More  Results 

RESULT  STORIES,  too.  are  be¬ 
ing  used  by  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  to  make  effective  pro¬ 
motional  folders.  Current  in  a 
series  built  around  the  theme 
that  “results  are  the  measure  of 
advertising  value”  is  a  folder 
reporting  how  the  Regal  Shoe 
Co.  broke  sales  records  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  by  adding  the  Sentinel 
to  its  advertising  program.  What 
gives  extra  kick  to  this  story 


Yes,  “Markets  are  Made  oy  Civic 
Pride",  and  the  York,  Pa.  area  is  an 
important  leader  in  this  economic 
truism.  To  remain  on  lobs;  stay-put 
in  self-owned  homes,  is  a  vita,  factor. 
York  workers  remain  York  W’orkers. 
The  25-Year-Club  of  the  great  York 
Coro,  is  an  example.  Over  700  well- 
paid  people  have  worked  side  bv  side 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Here  is  practical  proof  of  a  perfect 
man-and-management  relationship.  It 
is  typical  of  York’s  long  list  of  fine  In¬ 
dustries. 

The  York  Dispatch  is  read  bv  lust 
such  citizens  in  its  vast  187,000 
Trade  Area. 

Represented  by 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


is  the  fact  that  this  record  was 
achieved  in  what  was  generally 
an  off-year  for  the  shoe  business. 
The  folder  is  neatly  done  with 
pictures  on  the  cover,  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  ads  inside,  and  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  Regal  letter 
reporting  the  result  tipped  on 
inside. 

Scenery 

THE  New  York  Mirror  does  a 
smart  job  of  promoting  its 
Sunday  Magazine  with  a  folder 
titled,  “Scenery  by  Starch,” 
which  reports  a  Starch  reader- 
ship  study.  Along  with  a  copy 
of  the  magazine  studied  goes 
a  folder  which  shows  “32  views 
of  the  colorful  scene^  in  the 
Sunday  Mirror  Magazine.”  This 
contains  32  numbered  rectangles, 
each  representing  a  page  in  the 
magazine,  and  each  containing 
the  readership  findings  for  the 
page  it  represents.  The  back 
page  of  the  folder  quotes  costs, 
makes  a  solid  pitch  to  advertis¬ 
ers  for  using  the  magazine.  In 
all,  a  well  put  together  hard¬ 
hitting  promotion  that  makes 
sense  and  should  make  business. 

From  the  Mirror  also  comes 
a  little  folder  reprinting  a  couple 
of  charts  from  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  story  about  New 
York  City  newspapers.  This  is 
titled.  “Newspaper  costs  have 
gone  up,  too!”  It  shows  how  the 
Mirror's  circulation  has  gone  up 
the  most,  and  then  how  “it  still 
costs  less  to  advertise  in  the 
Mirror.”  This,  too,  is  a  well  put 
together  piece  that  makes 
sense  and  should  help  make 
business. 


ead 


Boy  Sedety  Patrol 
A  STORY  and  picture  in  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  and  t 
television  interview,  sponsored 
by  the  newspaper,  are  used  to 
honor  the  Patrol  Boy  of  the 
Week  in  Detroit.  The  boy  ij 
chosen  from  among  the  city’j 
10,000  safety  patrol  boys  by  the 
police  department  traffic  division 
from  nominations  made  by  the 
public.  First  winner,  Larry 
Schmeltzer,  Jr.,  was  awarded  i 
police  department  medal  and  ci¬ 
tation  for  bravery. 


Doorways  to  Kokomo 

THE  25-picture  series  of  “most- 
used”  doorways,  currently 
running  in  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  is  drawing  near-record  » 
response.  Clues  are  given  with 
each  picture  of  doors  that  may 
lead  to  banks,  factories,  schools, 
hospitals,  lodges,  or  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  Clue  to  a  church  was: 
“Through  this  door  pass  hun¬ 
dreds  in  search  of  solace  and 
peace  of  mind.  It  knows  both 
joy  and  sorrow.  It  is  a  door  of 
faith,  hope  and  charity.” 

Speakers  Bureau 
THE  speakers  bureau  of  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  is  now  in  its  third  month. 
Fifteen  organizations  in  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  area 
have  been  addressed  by  key  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Times  Herald, 
usually  at  civic  clubs. 


and 

kindred  products  add 

$15,000,000 

annually  to  the 
buying  power  of 
the  “Money  Town” 
of  the  South. 


Reach  this  prosperous  market  through  two 
great  newspapers. 


Nashville  Banner 


The  Nashville  Tennessean 

•  SlUlJUtf 


Newspoper  Printing  Corporation,  Agent 
represented  by  the  Branham  Company 


!i3^ia!Wa5L!L!S 

"MONEY  TOWN"  o/  tit»  So44iU 
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':i>oit*irow»  sAritV’s  saks 

SiMO  FOR  TMtS  rtl't  tOOKtET 


National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
S5  John  Sl^  New  York  7,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  *The  Fire  Safe 
Home**— new  20>page  booklet  showing  how  to 
guard  my  family  and  home  against  fire. 


L  A.  Times  Has 
Record  Volume 
Of  $26,500,000 


Los  AvrpiiTQ  roiif  T«e  tne  f  atrmont  1  w.  va.>  IITHCS  re- 

Angeles  TSS-Mfrro'rS'  JSs  ’"dVlSf 

stockholders’  an-  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women 

nual  meeting  to  have  attained  __h  hravp  men 

of  $2j;&rinl9frn"wri  ors^n  z 

P?SldenrNo™n°raSST;  “  P'™*"""  “'P'" 

ported.  , 

Principal  factor  in  the  gain  SPRING  came  to  Florida  and 
was  the  end  of  the  newsprint  this  want-ad  to  the  Miami  Her- 
shortage  which  had  forced  the  aid:  “Lost — Sat.,  night  between 
Times  to  ration  advertising  320  and  545  NW  29th  St.,  blue 
space  during  the  war  and  until  Japanese  silk  pajama  bottom.” 
last  July,  when  it  ended  its  own  ■ 

shortage  by  creating  new  SCIENCE  item  from  the  St. 
sources  of  supply.  These  in-  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times: 
volved  purchase  of  part-owner-  “By  examining  a  salmon's 
ship  of  a  paper  mill  at  Tacoma,  scales  under  a  microscope,  the 
Wash.,  purchase  of  part  of  the  scientists  can  determine  its  age 
output  of  a  Norwegian  mill  for  by  counting  rings  on  tree 
a  10-year  period,  and  organiza-  trunks.” 
tion  of  the  Publishers  Paper  Co., 
with  a  controlling  interest  in 
an  Oregon  mill. 

Increased  Costs  Cited 
Principal  developments  of  the 
year  included  launching  of  the 
Mirror,  an  afternoon  tabloid, 
which  last  week  had  passed 
160,000  in  circulation;  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Mirror  Building,  a 
new  composing  room,  an  em¬ 
ployes’  cafeteria,  recreation 
rooms,  a  big  warehouse,  and  the 
start  of  the  Times-Mirror  Press 
plant,  costing  $1,500,000,  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  company’s  commer¬ 
cial  printing  department. 

With  all  these  expenses,  Mr. 

Chandler  pointed  out,  net  profit 

after  taxes  was  $1,453,192,  an  two  towns,  aiming  them  both 
increase  of  only  $70,444  over  at  employes  and  the  public  and 
1947.  Increased  costs  and  the  describing  the  firm’s  products, 
initial  net  operating  cost  of  the  markets,  sales  organization,  etc. 
new  Mirror  were  reasons  cited  Letters  and  comments  from 
for  the  small  gain.  citizens  of  the  communities  in- 

A  payroll  increase  of  88.6%  dicate  the  campaign  “succeeded 
was  apportioned  among  2,172  in  fulfilling  its  objective,”  said 
employes  as  of  Jan.  1,  1949,  as  Rhodes, 
compared  with  1,335  employes  ■ 

at  the  close  of  1947.  The  aver-  Union  Shop  Voted 
age  wwkly  pay  check  in  Janu-  Portland,  Ore.  —  Newspaper 
com-  stereotypers  indicated  unani- 
D^ember,  ntiously  in  a  National  Labor  Re- 
lations  Board  election  that  they 
want  union  shop  conditions  in 
000,000  of  this  already  expended,  the  contracts  which  they  are 


HEADLINE  in  the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News: 

“Bill  Would  Strip  Commis¬ 
sioner.” 


substantial  improvement 
\J  in  all  branches  of  the  French 
National  Railroads'  general  operations  has  been 
accomplished,  the  Railroads  are  now  planning  in 
terms  of  the  future. 


Famous  for  service,  speed  and  safety,  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  comfort  has  been  added  by  the  operation 
of  trains  running  on  pneumatic  tires.  These  special 
trains  run  at  high  speed  on  the  main  line,  Paris  to 
Strasbourg. 


mi  IN  and MOTOI^  COACH 


In  addition,  many  new  schedules  for  Motor  Coach 
Tours  in  cooperation  with  the  French  National  Rail¬ 
roads  have  been  added.  These  tours,  covering  all 
France,  make  convenient  connections  with  trains  leav¬ 
ing  Paris.  Itineraries  and  information  on  short  trips, 
or  those  lasting  several  days,  will  be  gladly  furnished 
at  our  New  York  office.  ' / f 


the  profit-sharing  fund  was 
$264,619,  bringing  the  total  com¬ 
pany  contribution  in  the  fund’s 
four  years  of  operation  to  $1,- 
020,627. 


Publisher  Protests 
C.  of  C.  Censorship 

Pasco,  Wash.— Glenn  C.  Lee, 
publisher  of  the  Tn-City  Herald, 
has  announced  his  resignation 
from  the  Greater  Richland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  because 
of  news  censorship. 

Objecting  to  a  story  which 
reported  the  Chamber  had  en¬ 
dorsed  a  plan  for  a  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Burea  in  the  Atomic  City, 
the  Chamber  membership  voted 
to  close  its  meetings  and  re¬ 
quire  that  news  stories  concern¬ 
ing  the  Chamber  be  reviewed 
by  a  special  committee. 


For  additional  information 
see  your  trovel  agent  or 
write 


Whvn  hvUvr  nntttmnbilfH  arv  hullt  ill'H'K  trill  huUd  Ihvm 
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YouK  Key 
TO  Greatek 


It  happens  every  year,  sure  as 
spring  conies. 

There  dawns  a  day,  warm  and  inviting  and 
fragrant  with  freshness  —  and  you’re  sud¬ 
denly  younger  than  your  years. 

Lucky  the  man  who  has  this  handsome 
carriage  as  his  answer  to  that  moment. 

He’ll  pull  a  knoh  on  the  dash  of  his 
Roadmaster  —  and  the  top  will  swing  back. 
He’ll  touch  the  treadle — and  150  valve-in¬ 
head  Fireball  horsepower  will  leap  into 
life,  eager  as  a  setter  scenting  game. 


He’ll  move  a  lever  —  and  D}'naflow  Drive 


iit'Ml'K  alonp  has  all  those  features 

Silk -smooth  DYNAFLOW  DRIVE*  •  FULL~VIEW  VISION  from  enlarged  glass  area 
SWING-EASY  DOORS  and  easy  access  •  "LIVING  SPACE"  INTERIORS  u  ith  Deep-Cradle 
cushions  •  DUREX  BEARINGS,  main  and  connecting  rods  •  Cruiser-Line  VENTIPORTS 
Low-pressure  tires  on  SAFETY-RIDE  RIMS  •  Lively  FIREBALL  STRAIGHT-EIGHT  POWER 
utth  SELF-SETTING  VALVE  LIFTERS  plus  HI-POISED  ENGINE  MOUNTINGS  •  Buoyant¬ 
riding  QUADRUFLEX  COIL  SPRINGING  •  BODY  BY  FISHER 
♦Sfondord  on  ffOADMASTE#?.  oofionol  of  exfro  cosf  on  SUPER  mode/s. 


will  work  its  silken  magic  of  motion  with¬ 
out  a  clutch  pedal  to  [msh  or  gears  to  shift. 

Kingpin  —  that’s  what  he  is! 

Kingpin  —  that  yon  are  when  you’ve  pre¬ 
pared  yourself  with  this  gorgeous  Road- 
master  Convertible,  so  eye-catching  in  its 
beauty,  so  completely  unmatched  in  its 
ability  to  thrill! 

You  say  you  haven’t  got  one?  That’s  not 
so  difhcult  to  correct  —  and  it’s  probably 
less  costly  than  you  think. 

Just  see  your  Buick  dealer  soon,  get  the 
welconw'  news  on  delivery  dales — then  get 
your  firm  order  in! 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Julie  Finds  Her  Work 
Vital  As  A  Heart  Beat 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

JULIE  BOESCH  pulled  herself 
up  to  the  full  enthusiasm  of 
her  24  years  and  said: 

‘‘I  don’t  have  to  work.  I  just 
do  it  because  I  love  it  so  much. 
And  I  definitely  feel  it’s  to  my 
advantage  to  be  a  woman  in  this 
job.  People,  especially  the  men, 
go  out  of  their  way  to  help. 

“I’ve  never  been  banned  from 
taking  pictures  because  of  my 
sex." 

That’s  understandable.  Julie 


ladies — “if  they  have  the  knack 
and  are  not  bothered  by  late 
hours  and  heavy  equipment. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  disadvan¬ 
tages,  so  they  would  have  to 
like  the  job,”  she  said. 

The  chief  goes  a  six-day  week 
and  is  on  call  night  and  day. 
She  averages  four  assignments 
daily.  She  likes  to  shoot  dogs, 
kids  and  basketball,  but 
“loathes"  football  and  bad  acci¬ 
dents. 


is  pretty  and  slim-trim.  She  has 
as  much  heart  beat  in  her  looks 
as  she  puts  into  her  work  as 
chief  photographer  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (O.)  Advocate,  in  a  town 
of  about  40,000.  She  and  the 
paper  have  this  in  common  be¬ 
sides  pictures:  She  is  the  only 
member  of  the  photo  depart- 


lulie  Boesch 

ment  and  the  Advocate  is  the 
only  paper  in  Newark. 

“So  the  title  doesn’t  mean 
much,"  she  laughs. 

Mrs.  Boesch,  who  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Kent  State  University’s 
school  of  journalism,  was  sold 
on  press  photography  when,  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Advocate  in 
1946,  she  covered  her  “most  ex¬ 
citing  job." 

Saved  by  Lunch 

An  Army  bomber  had  crashed 
in  Newark.  Julie  was  on  her 
lunch  hour.  In  the  short  time 
she  had  she  took  many  pictures 
of  the  tragedy.  She  used  a 
press-type  camera. 

“It  was  funny,”  she  said.  “The 
Army  officials  came  along  and 
confiscated  most  of  the  other 
photographers’  pictures.  If  I 
hadn’t  had  to  hurry  back  to  my 
job,  I  probably  would  have  lost 
mine,  too.” 

She  sold  the  pictures  to  the 
Columbus  ( O. )  Dispatch. 

“It  was  something  you  read 
about,”  she  recalled.  “It  was 
pouring  down  rain.  I  shot  all 
my  pictures  at  4.5  at  a  25th. 
They  were  the  best  darned  negs 
I’ve  ever  had  for  sharpness  and 
depth.” 

She  was  equally  puzzled  once 
when  she  made  a  triple  ex¬ 
posure. 

Julie  says  she  recommends 
her  kind  of  work  to  other  young 
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Those  3  a.m.  Calls 

“All  in  all.”  she  said,  “I  cover 
everything  from  gentle  society 
to  rough  murder,  and  some¬ 
times  the  society  can  be  rough, 
too.  But,  really,  the  only  thing 
I  don’t  care  for  is  when  the 
phone  rings  at  3  am. 

“My  husband  is  swell  about  it. 
though,  and  believes  that  the 
good  times  we  have  together 
compensate  for  those  calls.  You 
see,  he’s  usually  invited  to 
parties  and  civic  functions,  too.” 

Monroe  on  TV-Photography 
MEADE  MONROE,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  NEA  Service.  Inc.,  has 
this  to  say  about  phototelevi¬ 
sion: 

“Two  years  ago,  everyone 
assumed  that  still  pictures  were 
no  good  for  television  because 
they  didn’t  move.  That  was 
proved  wrong,  and  now  there 
is  a  tendency  to  assume  that 
stills  are  indispensable  and  will 
remain  so  forever. 

“That  assumption  is  probabjy 
just  as  erroneous,  and  the  truth 
lies  somewhere  in  between.  We 
are  basing  our  own  plans  oh  the 
belief  that  still  pictures  will  re¬ 
main  a  potent  factor  in  tele¬ 
vision  news  programming  for  at 
least  five  years. 

“Television  networks  are  go¬ 
ing  to  try,  of  course,  to  cover 
as  many  important  news  events 
as  possible  through  direct  pick¬ 
up — that  is,  having  a  television 
camera  and  crew  right  at  the 
scene  to  telecast  the  event  while 
it  is  in  progress. 

“This  method  of  news  presen¬ 
tation  is  bound  to  increase,  and 
coverage  will  improve  as  more 
television  stations  start  operat¬ 
ing  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

“Remote  pick-ups  are  compli¬ 
cated  and  costly,  however,  and 
it  will  be  many  years  before 
networks  can  hope  to  have 
mobile  transmitting  equipment 
available  to  cover  every  impor 
tant  news  story. 

“That  means  there  is  going  to 
be  a  market  for  still  pictures  in 
television  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  market  will  probably  be 
fed  principally  through  the 
news  picture  syndicate  and  the 
newspaper  which  own  their  own 
television  stations,  but  the  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  felt  all  along  the  line 
through  an  increase  demand  for 
the  product  of  staff  and  free¬ 
lance  photographers.” 


"Rat  Trap,"  by 

Hearst  Contest 

WINTiERS  in  the  Hearst  15th 

annual  news  photo  contest 
have  been  announced.  More 
than  500  pictures  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  200  cameramen  from 
the  16  Hearst  papers.  Prizes 
totaled  $5,200. 

First  prize  of  $500  went  to 
Charles  Shaver  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer  for  his 
“Rat  Trap,”  which  showed  two 
thugs  lying  on  the  sidewalk 
after  they  had  been  mowed 
down  by  police  bullets. 

Jesse  Strait  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  won  second  prize 
of  ^00  with  “Comfort  for  the 
Afflicted.”  This  picture  was 
first-place  winner  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  contest. 

Third  prize  and  $250  was 
awarded  Russell  Lapp  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner.  Mr. 
Lapp  made  “Collapse!” 

Eric  Hedlund.  also  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  came  in  fourth 
with  “Camera  Quirks.”  He  re¬ 
ceived  $200. 

Joe  De  Narie  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  took  fifth-place 
honor  of  $150  with  “Tragedy.” 

Special  prizes  of  $100  each 
were  given  38  other  Hearst 
photographers. 

Judges  were  J.  D.  Gortatow- 
sky,  general  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers:  John  R.  Hearst, 
assistant  general  manager:  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Sarno,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  Thomas  A.  Robert- 
.son,  editor,  Saturday  Home 
Magazine,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


•  Th«  only  iournal  giving  Hu 
nows  of  advortisors,  advorHi 
ing,  publishing,  printing  am 
commarcial  broadcasting  ii 
Australia  and  Now  Zoaland 
If  you  aro  planning  saloi 
campaigns  or  aro  intorostoc 
in  thoso  torritorios  road 
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SydMy,  Amtralla 

^ubllskod  Monffily,  SubacrlpMeo  Rato  MJI 


Charles  Shaver 

Thoughts  in  Focus 
MiOST  cameramen  have  a  mar¬ 
velous  ability  to  come  up 
with  a  pithy,  tale-telling  title 
for  their  prize-winning  pictures. 

Mr.  Shaver’s  “Rat  'Trap”  is 
about  as  good  as  you  can  get. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

E.  V.  McLOfUGHLIN,  editor  of 
the  Book  of  Knowledge,  re¬ 
ports  that  a  documentary  press 
photo  contest  “to  help  tell  a 
regimented  world  about  Amer¬ 
ica’s  free  children  and  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  live”  is 
open  to  all  until  Dec.  1,  $1,0()0 
in  prizes. 


<|UAO> 

CITICS 


Over  200,000 

.Met.  Population  . 


ARGUS  •  DISPATCH  Newspapers 
Cover  the  Illinois  Side! 

The  Argus-Dispatch  Newspapers 
give  complete  daily  coverage  of 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  QUAD- 
CITIES,  where  nearly  60%  of 
Quad-Cities’  population  live. 

Oo»r  60,000  eombinad  circulation 
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The  Tumult 


is  over,  but  the  triumph  lingers 


on. 


The  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus 
opened  in  Madison  Square  Garden  Wednesday 
night — brilliantly,  and  to  its  finest  Manhattan 
welcome. 

Sensational  is  the  word  for  the  1949  Edition  of 
The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.  Smooth  as  silk,  the 
pace  of  the  performance  steadily  accelerates 
into  a  great  stretch  run  and  a  star  spangled  finish 
— the  finale,  "The  Glorious  Fourth." 

Caught  flat-footed  in  characteristic  advance 
understatement  by  the  impact  of  a  smash-hit 
show,  the  press  agents  can  only  stammer,  "John 
Ringling  North  held  out  on  us." 

But  they  are  happy,  for  they  know  the  New 
York  newspapers  rate  the  performance  the  best 
yet — and  have  said  so  in  print.  Another  thing 
they  know — THE  CIRCUS  will  be  as  irresistible 
under  canvas  as  it  is  in  the  Garden. 

Brave  Days  beckon  on  the  Big  Show  route 
for  '49. 

Press  Staff  of  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth 

ROLAND  BUTLER,  Gen.  Press  Rep. 

FRANK  BRADEN.  Story  Man  •  ALLEN  LESTER 
WILLIAM  FIELDS  •  EDWARD  JOHNSON 
GARDNER  WILSON 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

FM  Group  Sees  Better 
Business  With  ‘Specks’ 

By  Jerry  Walker 


FM’s  puzzled  parents  took  their 

child  to  a  clinic  in  New  York 
City  last  week  to  find  out  what’s 
what  and  where  it's  going. 
After  a  punch  in  the  jaw  and 
a  shot  in  the  arm,  the  patient 
probably  will  do  very  well, 
thank  you. 

The  “doctors”  prescribed  a 
tonic  of  facts  and  figures  and 
a  quick  injection  of  speck  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  latter  being  a 
treatment  which  has  been  found 
very  effective  with  Robert  F. 
Wolfe’s  hustling  station,  WFRO, 
at  Fremont,  O. 

To  speed  the  patient’s  recov¬ 
ery  from  an  ailment  attributed 
mainly  to  television  shock,  there 
will  be  some  high-powered  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  fully  aware  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  frequency  modulation 
over  amplitude  modulation 
(AM). 

Kobak  Hits  ’Blue  Sky'  AM 

Edgar  Kobak,  president  of 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
did  much  to  cheer  up  the  FMers 
when  he  declared  that  millions 
of  people  are  getting  p<»r  serv¬ 
ice  from  AM  and  it’s  high  time 
“to  sell  FM  in  those  sections 
where  reception  is  bad."  ^me 
AM  broadcasters,  he  asserted, 
have  been  selling  “blue  sky" 
too  long. 

Mutual  has  160  FM  stations. 
Mr.  Kobak  related,  and  they 
cover  more  radio  families  at 
night  than  500  AM  outlets. 

One  factor  that  has  retarded 
FM’s  development,  the  clinic 
heard,  is  the  large  number  of 
“imitation”  FM  sets  put  on  the 
market.  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 
has  taken  steps  to  contbat  that 
condition  by  offering  a  high- 
sensitivity  receiver  which  “will 
bring  a  revolution  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.”  It  will  have  better 
than  three  times  the  sensitivity 
of  present  models  and  better 
than  10  times  the  sensitivity  of 
“average”  receivers. 

Ted  Leitzell  of  the  JJenith 
Corp.  also  told  the  clinic  of  the 
success  his  company  is  having 
in  dealer-distributor  promotions. 
As  a  result,  he  said,  “there  are 
already  areas  where  FM  sta¬ 
tions  with  alert  management 
represent  a  better  buy  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  will  do  a  better 
job  for  them,  than  AM  stations 
in  the  same  city.” 

During  the  last  World’s 
Series,  Mr.  Leitzell  said,  there 
were  large  areas  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  where  good  FM  sets 
brought  black  market  prices.  A 
dealer  within  200  miles  of  New 
York  City,  he  added,  jammed 
traffic  in  the  streets  by  putting 
a  radio  set  outside  his  store 
and  tuning  it  to  an  FM  broad¬ 
cast  of  an  important  basketball 
game. 

“Any  advertiser,”  declared 
Zenith’s  spokesman,  “who  buys 
network  time  without  valuing 
above  AM  the  FM  outlets  that 
he  gets  for  little  or  nothing  is 


just  as  crazy  as  a  silver  miner 
who  throws  away  his  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  gold  and  platinum.” 

General  Electric  Co.  represen¬ 
tatives  explained  their  firms 
station-dealer  promotion  activity 
and  remarked  about  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation  given  by 
newspapers  on  the  publicity 
phases  of  the  “Fresh  Money  ” 
program. 

Describing  FM  and  TV  as 
natural  companions  as  far  as  set 
manufacturing  is  concerned, 
Everett  L.  Dillard,  president  of 
Continental  Network,  asserted 
that  FM  and  TV  are  “the  two 
really  new  features  of  broad¬ 
casting  that  have  appeal  to  the 
set  buyer.”  In  many  ways,  he 
said,  he  looks  to  see  TV  help 
FM,  and  FM  to  help  TV. 

“More  than  700  FM  stations 
are  already  in  operation  over 
the  entire  nation,”  Mr.  Dillard 
stated.  “They  cover  451  major 
market  areas.  The  time  has 
come  for  advertisers  and  agency 
people  who  know  the  real  facts 
about  FM  to  adopt  its  use  as  an 
effective  selling  medium  of 
radio.” 

Agency  Can't  Find  Data 

At  this  point,  Linnea  J.  Nel¬ 
son,  chief  time  buyer  for  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  suggested 
a  pause  for  station  identifica¬ 
tion.  Where  are  the  facts  on 
the  FM  market?  she  asked. 
Only  326  of  the  700-odd  stations 
on  the  air  are  listed  in  the  rate 
guide,  she  reported,  on  the  basis 
of  personal  examination,  and 
156  of  these  quote  duplicate 
AM-FM  service.  Seven  others 
don’t  sell  time. 

Pursuing  her  analysis.  Miss 
Nelson  said  she  finally  got  down 
to  four  stations  whose  rates 
were  “not  determined,”  14  who 
gave  their  rates  “on  request,” 
eight  which  had  varying  dis¬ 
counts  based  on  AM  figures,  and 
45  who  had  no  New  York  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  whom  she  could 
turn  for  program  data,  market 
coverage,  etc. 

The  vvonderful  fOO-station 


GOLDRUSHOF'49 

strikt  il  rich  in  Fort 
Woyno— **Tho  Goldtn  Zon«*'  el  por 
fomily  buying  powtr  in  tho  Stoto  el 
Indiono. 

The  News-Sentinel 

FOtT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 
Allen-Klepp  Co. 

New  York^Chicogo— Detroit 


story  fades,”  said  Miss  Nelson. 

FM’s  story  may  be  a  good 
one,  she  admitted,  but  there  are 
many  folks  in  advertising  who 
are  wondering  if  FM  will  ever 
be  “Big  Time.”  The  agency 
time  buyer,  she  advised,  wants 
cold,  hard  facts — how  many  and 
where  for  how  much.  Getting 
them  now  for  FM  is  too  much 
trouble  and  the  time  spent  in 
doing  it,  she  said,  can  be  de¬ 
voted  more  readily  to  AM  and 
newspapers. 

Medium  for  ’Little  People’ 

Several  speakers  from  the  FM 
Association,  which  arranged  the 
clinic,  dwelt  on  the  Fremont 
station’s  plan  of  going  after  the 
“little  people”  in  town — the 
folks  who  use  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  newspapers 
— to  sponsor  radio  specks  ( much 
smaller  than  AM’s  spots).  A 
speck,  it  was  explained,  consists 
of  10  to  20  words,  sold  on  a 
monthly  contract  basis. 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  described  as 
“one  FM  broadcaster  who  oper¬ 
ates  nicely  in  the  black  and 
usually  comes  to  these  meetings 
waving  big  green  bills.” 

Another  FMer  “keeping  its 
books  in  a  nice  conservative 
shade  of  ink”  is  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  its  success  formula  being 
an  “advertising  pool”  in  which 
local  merchants  participate  on 
a  weekly  basis. 

FM  broadcasters  who  view 
their  operation  as  a  real  grass 
roots  medium  were  all  doing 
well,  it  was  reported.  Heavy 
newspaper  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  bring  sets  into  their 
area.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Dillard  reminded  the  crowd 


(more  than  100)  that  one-thirt 
of  all  the  FM  stations  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  newspapers,  and  23^ 
are  combined  AM-FM-newj- 
paper  ownerships. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  clinic, 
we  asked  E.  M.  Waterbury,  pui). 
ILsher  of  the  Oswego  (N.  Yi 
Palladium-Times,  if  he  wjj 
making  any  money  yet  with  hii 
FM  station. 

“We’re  not  ready  to  retire’ 
said  Mr.  Waterbury,  amiably 
“But  neither  are  we  ready  tn 
get  out.” 

■ 

Philadelphia  Dailies 
Underwrite  Trade  Fair 

Philadelphia — Three  Philadel¬ 
phia  daily  newspapers  will  co¬ 
sponsor  the  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  Trade  Fair  Sept.  24-C)ct.  L 
The  venture  was  conceived  by 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  Inquirer,  Bil-  ’ 
letin  and  Daily  News  are  under 
writing  its  cost. 

According  to  John  LaCerda, 
a  former  Bulletin  staffer,  who  ij 
now  public  relations  director  for 
the  Chamber,  the  purpose  of  the 
fair  will  be  to  display  “the  goods 
and  services  produced  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  under  the  free 
enterprise  system.” 

Representing  the  newspapers 
on  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  fair  are  George  M.  Neil 
business  manager,  and  David  E. 
Podvey,  promotion  manager,  In¬ 
quirer;  George  T.  Eager,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher,  Barry  Up 
dang,  promotion  manager.  Bul¬ 
letin;  Gustave  E.  Nelson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Dean  McCullough, 
editor.  Daily  News. 


MORE  PEOPLE* 
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Week  Ending  March  26,  1949 
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Metropolitan  Reports  to  Policyholders  on  1948  Business 


Here  is  the  Financial  Statement  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for 
last  year.  It  is  more  than  just  figures,  be¬ 
cause  back  of  them  is  the  story  of  what 
32,700,000  policyholders  have  done  for  their 
families  and  themselves. 

The  role  of  Metropolitan,  like  that  of  any 
Life  insurance  company,  has  been  to  help 
policyholders  to  make  effective  their  indi¬ 
vidual  plans  for  protection  against  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  life.  This  Statement  is  a  brief 
account  of  its  stewardship. 

The  amount  paid  to  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries  in  1948  was  $721,366,364.  Of 
this  sum,  $263,780,754  went  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  235,000  policyholders;  $147,- 
045,672  to  some  450,000  individuals  for 
Matured  Endowments  and  Annuities;  and 
$59,403,238  for  650,000  claims  for  Disability 
and  Accident  &  Health  benefits.  In  addition, 
the  total  paid  included  sums  for  cash  sur¬ 
render  values,  dividends,  and  other  pay¬ 
ments  due  under  outstanding  policies. 

The  total  payments  by  Metropolitan  to 
policyholders  and  beneficiaries  during  the 


last  16  years  aggregated  $9,346,330,825 — a 
sum  which  has  served  as  a  stabilizing  influ¬ 
ence  in  homes  and  communities  throughout 
the  country.  This  total  exceeds  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  assets  of  $9,125,145,007  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1948. 

These  assets  are  held  to  meet  obligations 
of  $8,591,210,201,  of  which  more  than  90^ 
represents  statutory  reserves  for  future  pay¬ 
ments  to  policyholders  and  benefidaries. 
Over  and  above  these  obligations,  there 
remained  a  surplus  of  $533,934,806,  which 
is  about  69S  of  obligations — a  backlog 
which  must  be  available  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  epidemics,  adverse  economic  con¬ 
ditions  or  other  unforeseeable  situations. 

The  Company’s  assets  guarantee  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  $39,958,517,854  of  Metro¬ 
politan  life  insurance  in  force.  In  addition, 
they  assure  the  payment  of  the  448,394 
annuity  and  supplementary  contracts  out¬ 
standing,  and  the  6,546,412  policies  or  cer¬ 
tificates  providing  benefits  in  event  of  either 
accident,  sickness,  hospitalization,  surgical 
or  medical  expense. 


A  few  other  highlights  of  the  Company’s 
1948  annual  statement  are:  the  net  rate  of 
interest  earned  on  total  assets  reversed  the 
trend  of  many  years  and  iiKreased  from 
2.94^  in  1947  to  3.03%;  in  line  with  the 
experience  of  business  generally,  there  were 
some  iiKteases  in  expenses;  the  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1947;  the 
lapse  rate  was  one  of  the  best  on  record;  and 
new  life  insunmce  issued  during  the  year 
was  $2,904,157,071.  The  amount  held  for 
dividends  payable  to  Metropolitan  policy¬ 
holders  in  1949  totals  $152,067,254. 

Metropolitan  investments  continued  in 
1948  to  serve  various  sections  of  the  nation 
and  its  economy.  The  Company  is  interested 
in  making  loans,  irrespective  of  size,  to 
either  individuals  or  corporations,  which 
meet  the  legal  requirements  with  which  it 
must  comply. 

A  more  complete  review  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  will  be  found  in  its  Annual 
Report  to  Policyholders,  which  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  on  request. 


STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  ASSETS ...  DECEMBER  31,  1948 

(In  accordance  with  the  Annual  Statement  filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York) 


152.067,254.00 


OBLIGATIONS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS,  BENEFICIARIES,  AND  OTHERS 

Statutory  Policy  Rasorvot . $7,800,699,727.00 

This  amount,  determined  in  accordance  with  legal  require¬ 
ments,  together  with  future  premiums  and  reserve  interest, 
is  necessary  to  assure  payment  of  all  future  policy  benefits. 

Policy  Procoodc  and  Dividends  Loft  with  Company.  485,882,414.00 
Policy  proceeds  from  death  claims,  matured  endowments, 
and  other  payments,  and  dividends — lefi  with  Company  by 
beneficiariesand  policyholders  to  be  returned  in  future  years. 

Rasarvod  for  Dividends  to  Pelicyholitors  ....  152.067,254.00 

Set  aside  for  payment  in  1949  to  those  policyholders  eligible 
to  receive  them. 

Policy  Claims  Currently  Outstanding .  35,428,842.47 

Claims  in  process  of  settlement,  and  estimated  claims  that 
have  occurred  but  have  not  yet  been  reported. 

Other  Policy  Obligations .  55,327,132.80 

Premiums  received  in  advance,  reserves  for  mortality  and 
morbidity  fluctuations,  reserve  for  continuing  the  program 
of  equalization  dividends  on  weekly  premium  policies,  etc. 

Taxes  Accrued .  18,835,395.00 

Including  estimated  amount  of  taxes  payable  in  1949  on  the 
business  of  1948. 

Contingency  Reserve  for  Mortgage  Loans.  .  .  .  21,000,000.00 

All  Other  Obligations .  21,969,435,99 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS . $8,591,210,201.26 


SURPLUS  FUNDS 

Special  Surplus  Funds . $  80,013,000.00 

Unassigned  Funds  (Surplus)  .  .  .  453,921.805.89 

TOTAL  SURPLUS  FUNDS .  533,934,805.89 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  AND  SURPLUS  FUNDS  .  $9,125,145,007.15 


ASSETS  WHICH  ASSURE  FULFILLMENT  OF  OBUGATIONS 

National  Government  Securities . $3,389,262,335.35 

U.  S.  Government . $3,133,829,569.00 

Canadian  Government .  255,432,766.35 

Other  Bonds .  3,562,208,170.57 

Provincial  and  Municipal  ....  $  69,755,510.23 

Railroad .  501,930,398.52 

PubUc  Utility .  1,152,792.757.79 

Industrial  and  Miscellaneous  ....  1,722,176,660.28 
Bonds  of  the  Company’s  Housing  Devel¬ 
opment  Corporations .  115,552,843.75 

Stocks .  112,252433.58 

All  but  $4,095,050.58  are  Preferred  or  Guaranteed. 

Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate .  1,138,935,808.40 

Mortgage  Loans  on  City  Properties  .  $1,045,046,270.06 

Mortgage  Loans  on  Farms  ....  93,889,538.34 

Loans  on  Policies .  364,630,189.90 

Made  to  policyholders  on  the  security  of  their  policies. 

Real  Estate  (after  decrease  by  adjustment  of  $25,(X)0,000 

in  the  aggregate) .  209,417,578.58 

Housing  projects  and  other  real  estate 
acquired  for  investment  ....  $  1 53,465,256.62 

Properties  for  Company  use  ....  34,716,517.77 

Acquired  in  satisfaction  of  mortgage  in¬ 
debtedness  (of  which  $11,709,287.72  is 
under  contract  of  sale) .  46,235,804.19 


$1,045,046,270.06 

93,889,538.34 


112452433.58 


1,138,935,808.40 


364,630,189.90 


Cash  and  Bank  Deposits . 

Premiums,  Deferred  and  in  Course  of  Collection 
Accrued  Interest,  Rents,  etc . 

TOTAL  ASSETS  TO  MEET  OBLIGATIONS 


.  151,886,801.05 

131,311,715.47 
65440,074.25 
.  $9,125,145,007.15 


NOTE— Assets  amounting  to  $438,451,141.96  are  deposited  with  various  public  officials  under  requiremenU  of  law  or  regulatory 
authority.  In  the  Annual  Statement  filed  with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance,  Statutory  Policy 
Reserves  are  $7,800,819,811.00,  and  All  Other  ObUgations  are  $21,849,351.99. 
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Insurance  Company 

{A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 
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METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Annual  Report  to  Policyholders  for 
1948. 
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Sixty  Attend 
Missouri  Clinic 
On  Circulation 

Columbia,  Mo.  —  Recognizing 
the  first  signs  of  the  national 
trend  toward  disinflation  and 
pre  war  competition  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  problems  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  confront  publishers 
and  circulation  managers  in  the 
near  future,  the  University  of 
Missouri's  School  of  Journalism 
presented  its  first  “Newspaper 
Circulation  C.inic"  here  April  2 
and  3. 

Attended  by  some  60  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  circulation  managers 
from  the  Midwest,  South  and 
Southwest,  the  program  featured 
talks  and  panel  discussions  by 
leaders  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
circulation.  Directed  by  Floyd 
L.  Hockenhull,  publisher  of 
Circulation  Management  maga¬ 
zine,  Chicago,  the  Clinic  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  personal 
acquaintance  and  organized  co¬ 
operation  among  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  people  through  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers 
Association  and  local  units. 

Marion  Ridings,  publisher  of 
the  Hamilton  ( Mo. )  Aduocate- 
Hamiltonian,  presented  for  dele¬ 
gates  a  detail^  discussion  of  the 
growing  weekly  newspaper 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations. 

ICMA’s  president,  Walter  G. 
Andrews,  cited  the  importance 
of  well-trained  personnel  for  the 
profession.  In  particular,  he 
praised  the  organization's  col¬ 
lege  scholarship  program  for 
training  circulation  profession¬ 
als  as  an  attempt  to  raise  stand¬ 
ards  of  both  method  and  success 
in  the  field.  He  reminded  dele¬ 
gates  that  they  were  well  rid  of 
circulation  techniques  typified 
by  the  high-pressure  solicitor 
who  “sold  prospects  a  clock  or 
some  other  piece  of  premium 
merchandise  and  threw  in  a  sub¬ 
scription.” 

Other  speakers:  James  F. 
Weaver,  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal; 
B.  R.  Atkinson,  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  News-Herald;  Charles  E. 
Porter,  Festus  (Mo.)  News-Dem¬ 
ocrat;  Earl  Miller,  C.  E.  Palmer 
Publications,  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.;  L.  J.  Hoffman,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times;  Ernest  P.  Schwartz, 
Des  Moines  Register  -  Tribune, 
and  James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  covered  news¬ 
paper  circulation  problems  from 
newspaper  -  newsboy  relation¬ 
ships  to  building  mail  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  country  weekly 
newspaper. 

The  interest  of  the  delegates 
in  this  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas  and  pick  up  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  on  new  circulation 
techniques,  was  apparent  as  be¬ 
tween  Clinic  sessions  and  a  full 
schedule  of  luncheons,  dinners, 
and  receptions,  they  gathered  in 
groups  to  exchange  views. 

They  administered  last  rites  to 
the  pre-war  one-  or  two-cent 
newspaper  and  related  with 
pride  that  many  publications 
could  now  depend  on  circula¬ 
tion  revenues  for  as  much  as  40 
or  60%  of  gross  income. 


Floyd  L.  Hockenhull.  publisher.  Circulotion  Management;  Walter 
G.  Andrews,  president.  ICMA;  James  F.  Jae.  circulation  manager, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  Francis  Pike,  president,  Missouri 
Newspaper  Circulation  Managers  Association,  left  to  right,  look 
over  program  for  two-day  Circulation  Clinic  ot  University  of  Missouri. 


Brotherhood  Week 
Had  Wide  Support 

“Newspaper  cooperation  in 
the  Brotherhood  Week  obser¬ 
vance  (Feb.  20-27)  hit  an  all- 
time  high  this  year,”  Seymour 
Berkson,  general  manager  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  has 
reported  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Mr. 
Berkson,  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  Week  Newspaper 
Committee,  reported  for  N.  R. 
Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  News,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

News  and  Editorials 

Mr.  Berkson  said  dailies  and 
weeklies  of  the  country  told  the 
Brotherhoood  Week  story  in 
news  and  editorial  columns,  in 
cartoons  and  pictures.  Press  co¬ 
operation  in  the  observance  was 
so  vast,  he  declared,  that  no  one 
could  ever  hope  to  tally  the  re¬ 
sults  in  column-inches.  ,  The 
treatment  given  by  the  general 
dailies  of  New  York  City  was 
typical,  he  said.  Here  88%  of 
the  papers  ran  editorials  and  a 
total  of  1,642  column-inches. 

The  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Howard  noted  that  10  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  mail  editions 
devoted  1,410  column-inches,  on 
one  day,  to  one  story  alone — 
the  report  of  the  Brotherhood 
Week  Community  Award  to 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

The  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Tribune  published  a  20-page 
supplement,  and  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser  did 
one  of  12  pages. 


ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Stereotype  and  Composing 


AMERICAN  steel  CHASE  •  MORRISON  SAWS 
OIRECTOMAT  •  MONOMEIT 
BOWSER  INK  SYSTEMS 


ANCAM  Expands 
Speakers  Bureau 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  with 
600  members,  has  a  newly- 
completed  outline  on  its  public 
relations  program,  compiled  by 
Lester  P.  Jenkins,  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

President  Charles  W.  Horn, 
CAM  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  said  the  association  or¬ 
ganized  a  nationwide  speakers 
bureau  last  year  with  such  satis¬ 
factory  results  that  a  world¬ 
wide  speakers  bureau  was  or¬ 
ganized.  Speakers  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  nearest  re¬ 
gional  or  state  chairman. 


Cost  Reduction 
Queries  Are  Put 
To  Circulators 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Circulatio; 
managers  should  get  several 
plans  of  cost  reduction  read; 
so  that  one  may  be  put  inti 
effect  at  a  moment's  notice,  a 
spokesman  for  publishers  ad¬ 
vised  the  New  York  State  Cir 
culation  Managers  Associatioj 
here  this  week. 

Karl  H.  Thiesing,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  reported 
that  business  “leveling”  had  al¬ 
ready  chopped  overtime  coa 
and  lessened  the  pressure  far 
wage  increases. 

Turning  to  the  circulation  de 
partment  at  a  time  “when  we 
are  at  the  crossroads  of  inflation 
and  deflation,”  Mr,  Thiesing 
posed  these  questions: 

“Have  you  examined  your  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  view  of  elimi¬ 
nating  unnecessary  procedures 
and  paper  work? 

“Have  you  eliminated  ‘frills’ 
which  were  adopted  during  the 
years  when  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  and  rates  permitted 
such  'frills?' 

“Have  you  studied  your  or 
ganization  to  determine  whether 
some  jobs  might  be  combined? 

“Are  you  training  your  ptr 
sonnel  in  other  phases  of  your 
operation  to  consolidate  jobs? 

“Do  you  know  the  personnel 
you  would  let  go  if  a  reduction 
were  necessary,  and  who  woidd 
assume  their  responsibilitiee?" 


WARNING! 

AD  MANAGERS,  EDITORS 

Persons  fraudulently  claiming  to  represent  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry  may  approach  you  with 
ads  or  readers.  Some  of  these  persons  present 
,  shows  made  up  of  acts  never  heard  over  WSM— 
others  advertise  shows  that  never  appear.  Beware 
of  them! 

Two  Federal  Courts  have  ruled  that  the  title 
“Grand  Ole  Opry”  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
WSM.  Unauthorized  use  is  illegal.  Genuine  Opry 
acts  are  the  only  ones  who  may  use  this  title.  Don’t 
allow  the  people  of  your  city  to  be  misled  or  dis¬ 
appointed  through  fraudulent  advertising. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any 
act  or  booker  claiming  to  represent  WSM  or  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry,  write  or  phone  6-7181. 

JAMES  R.  DENNY 

■  Manager,  Artists  Service  Bureau 

WSM 

NASHVILLE  3,  TENNESSEE 
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Parton  Plans 
Milline  Bid  for 
National  Ads 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Progress 
in  merging  sharply  localized 
weeklies  with  the  city-wide 
metropolitan  advertising  me¬ 
dium,  the  former  Downtown 
Shopping  News,  is  reported  by 
James  Parton,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Parton  said  that  as  soon  as 
600.000  circulation  is  reached 
(expected  by  next  Fall),  two 
more  regional  Independents  will 
be  launched.  Present  circulation 
is  500,000. 

National  advertising  rates  on 
a  milline  basis  will  be  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies,  Parton  said  as  he  reported 
his  advertising  department  per¬ 
sonnel  lineup. 

Dick  Russell,  for  25  years  a 
Shopping  News  man,  is  manager 
of  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Independent 
setup.  Monty  Montrose,  formerly 
co-publisher  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  Shopping  News,  will 
manage  city-wide  advertising. 
Harry  Brandon  is  resigning  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Wave 
Publications  to  be  zone  display 
advertising  manager.  Jim  Lup- 
ton,  formerly  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
Journal,  will  be  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Merrill  Lord, 
former  Hearst  executive,  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

In  a  letter  to  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  potential  accounts, 
Parton  asked  “Please  don’t 
measure  us  by  ABC  standards. 
The  ABC  is  a  great  device — as 
someone  like  myself  who  has 
spent  14  years  with  Time  and 
Life  does  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded.  But  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion  field  is  more  comparable  to 
radio  or  TV.  A  different  meas¬ 
uring  stick  than  purchase  is 
necessary  to  assess  its  advertis¬ 
ing  validity. 

"The  Independent’s  controlled 
circulation  will  be  audited  by 
Haskins  &  Sells  as  to  print  or¬ 
der,  but  we  also  plan  to  de¬ 
velop  some  variants  of  a  ‘Hooper 
rating’  to  prove  to  your  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  500,000  copies 
our  2,050  carrier  boys  deliver  to 
better-class  homes  throughout 
Los  Angeles  are  actually  read. 
Not  all  of  them  will  be  read,  of 
course,  but  the  coverage  of  Los 
Angeles  homes  will  still  be  more 
complete  than  you  can  get  by 
buying  all  five  Los  Angeles 
dailies  with  their  high  percent¬ 
age  of  newsstand  sales.’’ 

■ 

Food  Editors  Meet 
In  Chicago,  Sept.  26 

Chicago  —  The  sixth  annual 
Food  Editors’  Conference  will 
take  place  at  the  Drake  Hotel 
here  the  week  of  Sept.  26,  it 
is  announced  by  J.  H.  Sawyer, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  newspaper 
representatives’  committee.  An¬ 
nual  conferences  are  being  alter¬ 
nated  between  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

“Food  editors  are  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  these  meetings,’’ 
Mr.  Sawyer  told  E&P. 


'Extra  Expense' 
Policy  Helpful 
In  Case  of  Fire 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Where 
newspapers  could  get  the  extra 
money  to  maintain  publication 
in  the  event  their  plants  were 
destroyed  by  fire  was  explained 
by  Chester  A.  Snow,  secretary 
of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Co., 
at  a  recent  meeting  here  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents. 

“You  are  familiar,’’  said  Snow, 
“with  the  creed  of  the  news¬ 
paper  fraternity  that  the  paper 
must  be  issued  despite  all  ob¬ 
stacles  and  regardless  of  the 
expense  involv^. 

“We  have  an  actual  case 
where  a  publisher  in  a  small 
town  informed  us  it  costs  him 
$8,000  per  month  to  issue  and 
distribute  his  newspaper.  There 
are  no  other  large  presses  near¬ 
by  and  he  would  have  to  go  60 
miles  to  find  a  press  capable  of 
printing  his  paper.  He  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  the  event  of  de¬ 
struction  of  his  plant  it  would 
cost  him  $15,000  per  month  to 
turn  out  his  paper  in  the  town 
60  miles  away.  It  is  apparent 
that  he  would  need  $7,000  Extra 
Expense  insurance  per  month 
during  the  time  necessary  to 
restore  his  plant. 

“Some  idea  of  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  involved  to  maintain  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following  itemization: 
Temporary  rental  of 

nearby  quarters  _ $1,365.00 

Necessary  alterations  . .  781.47 

Moving  &  trucking  . . .  342.16 

Handling  machines 

(emergency)  .  1,095.08 

Insurance  .  162.12 

Labor  .  2,230.91 

Incidental  emergency 
expense  .  273.95 

$6,260.69 

“The  pressroom  in  a  fireproof 
cut-off  section  of  this  plant  was 
fortunately  not  damaged  or  the 
expenses  would  have  been 
greater.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  reduction  in  income  and  not 
an  issue  was  skipped. 

“Even  the  large  city  news¬ 
papers  frequently  need  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Extra  Expense  insur¬ 
ance,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  may  have  a  gentle¬ 
men’s  agreement  with  other 
publishers  in  that  city  to  turn 
out  their  paper  for  them  in  the 
event  of  destruction  of  their 
premises.” 


Wm.  K.  Bletheu. 
center,  publisher 
of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times, 
gives  $10,000 
checks  irom  the 
Times  Sports  and 
Vacation  Show 
to  Dr.  Raymond 
B.  Allen.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  and  Dr.  W. 
R.  Hatch,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Col¬ 
lege,  for  research 
scholarships. 


Door-to-Door  Sales 
Threaten  Grocery  Ads 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Postwar 
growth  of  door-to-door  selling  is 
reducing  shoppers’  visits  to  the 
grocery  stores  and  cutting  the 
volume  of  impulse  sales  —  and 
newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  should  do  something 
about  it  if  they  are  not  to  suffer 
along  with  the  stores,  the 
Southern  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  told  by  Carl  M.  Heintz, 
president  of  Heintz  &  Co.,  Inc., 
advertising  agency. 

The  first  step  for  newspaper 
admen,  he  said,  is  to  have  the 
grocer  understand  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  inroads  of  the  door- 
to-door  distributor  as  affecting 
his  volume,  and  then  to  sell  the 
grocer  on  the  idea  of  using 
newspaper  linage  to  feature 
brands  sold  exclusively  througn 
stores. 

■ 

Success  Reported  for 
48-Hour  Ad  Deadline 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. — ^Almost 
universial  approval  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook’s  recently  in¬ 
augurated  48-hour  deadline  for 
display  advertising  is  reported 
by  President  Charles  McAlpine. 
The  new  deadline  has  resulted 
in  earlier  papers,  better  deliv¬ 
ery  and  better  ad  production,  he 
said. 

Anticipating  difficulties,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  old  accounts,  the 
paper  announced  the  new  policy 
to  advertisers  with  a  special 
letter  a  month  in  advance,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  it  would  add  pulling 
power  to  the  ads. 

Almost  at  once  the  new  dead¬ 
line  was  met  by  90%  of  the 
regular  accounts,  and  it  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  gain  all 
around. 


H-A  Flies  Plasma 
To  Fire  Victims 

Chicago — Six  flasks  of  blood 
plasma  and  splints  were  flown 
to  St.  Anthony  Hospital  fire 
survivors  at  Effingham,  Ill., 
April  4,  by  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 

Accompanying  the  plasma 
were  LeRoy  (Buddy)  McHugh, 
reporter,  and  Michael  Rotunno, 
photographer.  They  took  off  in 
a  plane  of  the  “Mercy  Fleet’’  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Herald-Ameri- 
can.  Less  than  two  hours  later 
the  plasma  was  being  adminis¬ 
tered  to  victims. 


ASNE  Readies 
Program  for 
Annual  Meet 

Washington.  D.  C. — Sir  Oliver 
Franks.  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  sometime  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  will 
be  the  banquet  speaker  at  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  here, 
April  23. 

President  Truman  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  off-record  talks,  and 
congressmen  also  will  address 
the  editors  during  the  sessions, 
scheduled  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
April  21-23.  (E  &  P,  March  12, 
p.  24). 

Membership  will  also  vote  to 
choose  four  of  eight  nominated 
for  three-years  directorships.  Er¬ 
win  Canham.  retiring  president, 
becomes  a  director  ex-officio.  In- 
cumbents  renominated  are: 
B.  M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Washington  ( D.  C.)  Star;  Dwight 
Young,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Dayton  ( O. )  Journal  Herald; 
Ralph  Coghlan,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post- Dispatch;  and  John  _  S. 
Knight,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Also  nominated  are  James 
Kerney,  Jr.,  editor  of  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times;  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald.  managing  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  ( la. )  Register  and 
Tribune;  Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  edi¬ 
tor  of  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News;  and  Hodding  Carter,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat-Times. 

Nominations  were  balloted  by 
mail. 

A  managing  editors’  panel 
will  feature  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  April  21,  with  William  P. 
Steven,  Minneapolis  ( Minn. ) 
Tribune,  chairman.  Also  partic¬ 
ipating  will  be  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and 
George  Cornish,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

“The  Press  and  the  People” 
will  be  a  panel  subject  for  the 
morning  session,  April  22,  with 
N.  R.  Howard,  Cleveland  (O.) 
News,  moderator.  Participating 
will  be  Paul  C.  Smith,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Tom  Hanes, 
Norfolk  rVa.)  Ledger-Dispatch; 
Paul  Miller,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers;  and  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Most  important  amendment  to 
be  voted  on  is  one  that  would 
provide  “not  more  than  five 
members  shall  be  elected  from 
newspapers  in  cities  having  a 
population  of  less  than  50,000  in 
any  one  year”  with  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

■ 

Fire  Victims  Aided 

Phoenixville,  Pa. — ^The  Phoe- 
nixville  Daily  Republican,  in  a 
six-week  campaign,  raised  $14.- 
766  to  buy  uniforms  for  the 
town’s  high  school  band  and 
help  six  homeless  children.  ’The 
drive  originally  involved  only 
the  uniforms,  but  while  it  was 
in  progress,  a  disastrous  fire  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  nearby  community: 
so  the  campaign  was  enlarge 
to  help  the  children. 
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Important  Editor  Looks 
Frankly  at  Journalism 

FRKEDOM  OF  INFORMATION'  by 

Herbert  Briicker.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  307  fT-  $4. 

LEWIS  GANNETT  of  the  Ncu? 

York  Herald  Tribune  observed 
of  the  somewhat  famous  Hutch¬ 
ins  Report  that  three  good 
newspapermen  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  better  one  in  a  third  of 
the  time  at  a  tenth  of  the  cost. 

And  that  is  pretty  much  what 
Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
done.  HLs  new  “Freedom  of 
Information”  is  a  keenly  factual 
examination  of  journalism  with 
no  punches  pulled  in  any  di¬ 
rection. 

Facts  to  Mr.  Brucker  are 
charming  things — ^particularly  a 
diversity  of  them  .  .  .  with  all 
six  sides  presented,  including 
the  inside  ...  by  the  truth-will- 
triumph  formula  of  Milton’s 
“Areopagitica,”  which  he  briefs. 

No  Whitewash 

This  newest  surgery  on  al¬ 
legedly  ailing  but  still  sturdy 
journalism  is  not  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Hutchins,  not  a  whitewash¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Brucker  believes  pro¬ 
foundly  in  the  basic  rightness  of 
Journalism — in  its  validity  as  an 
irreplaceable  fourth  estate  in 
the  parliament  of  democracy. 
He  not^  heartening  improve¬ 
ments  since  the  early  bias  and 
“golden-age”  incompetence  of 
reporting.  Today’s  contribu¬ 
tion,  he  submits,  is  impressive 
objectivity  in  news-gathering. 

But  Mir.  Brucker  has  been  a 
practitioner  in  this  “profession 
within  a  business”  since  1922. 
He  sees  distrust  of  the  press  by 
many  citizens.  He  sees  room 
and  dire  need  for  further  im¬ 
provement.  “The  individual,” 
he  admits,  “has  just  as  much  in¬ 
terest  in  freedom  from  the  press 
as  he  has  in  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  contemporary  news¬ 
paper,  some  readers  feel,  repre¬ 
sents  them  no  more  directly 
than  United  States  Steel  or  any 
other  large  corporation.  .  .  . 
The  individual  believes  in  the 
free  press  still,  but  no  longer 
with  fire  in  his  eyes.” 

Frankly  and  factually,  there¬ 
fore,  the  author  discusses  jour¬ 
nalism’s  trend  toward  “ever  big¬ 
ger  and  ever  fewer  units.”  In 
1921,  newspaper  circulation  in 
America  was  28,423,740;  in  1947, 
it  had  grown  to  51,673,276.  In 
1900,  he  points  out,  we  had  29.3 
dailies  for  each  million  of  our 
population.  By  1930,  the  dailies 
had  dropped  to  16.9  per  million 
people;  by  the  close  of  1947,  we 
had  only  12.3. 

He  quotes  Raymond  B.  Nixon 
of  Emory  University  as  noting 
1277  cities  without  competing 
newspapers  as  against  117  cities 
that  have  competing  papers,  and 
10  states  that  have  no  news¬ 
paper  competition  at  all — Ari¬ 
zona,  Delaware,  Minnesota,  Mon¬ 
tana,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

“The  press,”  Mir.  Brucker  de¬ 


clares,  “though  it  still  fights  its 
battle  with  government,  and 
thus  serves  the  citizen  better 
than  he  realizes,  has  grown  to 
be  an  institution  in  its  own 
right,  and  so  is  just  as  remote 
from  the  individual  as  govern¬ 
ment.” 

These  points,  the  author  sug¬ 
gests,  give  the  key  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  citizen’s  distrust  of 
the  press,  "rhey  are  the  reason 
for  the  liberal's  frustrated  de¬ 
sire  to  make  it  behave.  Fear 
of  monopoly  rests  on  the 
premise  that  concentrated  con¬ 
trol  of  the  means  of  public  in¬ 
formation  corrupts  what  would 
otherwise  be  pure  information 
brought  to  the  mental  world  of 
the  citizen. 

Bill  of  Particulars 

“But,”  Mr.  Brucker  argues, 
“we  do  not  know  what  differ¬ 
ence  diversified  ownership  as 
against  concentrated  ownership 
makes  in  what  people  read,  hear 
over  the  air,  and  see  on  the 
.screen.  ...  No  one  has  measured 
what  effect  it  has  on  a  com¬ 
munity  for  a  single  man  or  a 
single  corporation  to  control  the 
only  newspaper  and  the  only 
radio  station  in  it.  ’Though 
many  persons  loudly  voice  their 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the 
monopoly  argument,  they  actu¬ 
ally  don’t  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.” 

Mr.  Brucker’s  book  is  a  bill 
of  particulars  on  what  has  been 
finely  and  valiantly  accom¬ 
plished — and  on  the  specific  and 
critical  agenda  remaining.  It 
is  a  book  with  a  practical,  not 
easy,  program. 

■The  author  objectively  an¬ 
alyzes  the  seven  principal  alter¬ 
natives  for  our  current  pattern  | 
of  journalism:  a  municipal 
prfss,  a  yard-stick  press,  a  pro¬ 
fessionalized  bar  -  examination 
press,  a  press  without  advertis¬ 
ing,  an  endowed  press,  a  church 
press,  and  a  labor  press.  Each 
he  finds  dangerous  to  the  basic 
doctrine  of  a  free  press. 

Governmental  and  corporate 
research  departments  —  the  “or¬ 
ganized  machinery  of  knowl¬ 
edge”  that  Walter  Lippmann 


once  proposed  as  a  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  for  the  press 
rather  than  to  hold  papers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  gathering  the  Gar¬ 
gantuan  load  of  it — Mr.  Brucker 
discounts.  Specialized  informa¬ 
tion  put  out  by  information  di¬ 
rectors,  publicity  men  and  plain 
press  agents,  make  us  little 
wiser,  he  charges.  Yet  if  laid 
end  to  end  in  our  news  columns 
they  would  crowd  out  every¬ 
thing  else  many  times  over. 

“The  solution  of  this  century’s 
titanic  struggle  to  make  forms 
and  traditions  of  democracy 
adequate  to  the  technology  and 
economics  of  our  time,”  the 
author  proposes,  “is  an  informa¬ 
tion  system  controlled  by  skilled 
professionals  who  are  conscious¬ 
ly  and  purposefully  free  of 
identification  with  any  other 
group  or  interest.” 

He  thinks  we  have  come 
closer  to  this  than  many  critics 
understand,  and  he  spells  out 
specific  ways  he  believes  we  can 
further  approach  “an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  truth.”  The  most 
important  further  emphasis,  he 
declares,  should  be  on  com¬ 
plete  objectivity  and  greater 
authenticity  of  interpretation. 

■The  basic  philospohy  of  Mr. 
Brucker’s  entire  book  is  that  “a 
fact  that  cannot  reach  a  man’s 
mind  from  the  outside  world 
simply  does  not  exist,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned;  and  what  a  man 
has  in  his  head  as  a  fact  is  a  fact 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
whether  or  not  it  exists  in  the 
world  outsde.” 

What  you  are,  Mr.  Dooley 
once  counselled  his  friend  Hin- 
nissy,  is  a  private  matter  be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  God;  but 
what  people  think  you  are  is 
vastly  more  important  as  far  as 
you  and  the  world  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Likewise,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  our  complicated  glut 
of  occurrences  to  make  pictures 
of  the  world  we  carry  around  in 
,our  heads  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  the  world  in  which  we  live. 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associated  Press 


The  author  translates  the  Hip¬ 
pocratic  Oath  into  terms  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  “But  doctors,”  he  warns, 
“have  the  integrity  of  their  act 
in  their  own  hands;  cub  report¬ 
ers  do  not.  .  .  .  Young  reporters 
hardly  need  an  oath  for  truta. 
Rather,  it  is  the  men  and  women 
who  manage,  and  still  more 
those  who  own,  the  press  and  its 
allies.” 

Mr.  Brucker  laments  young 
newsmen’s  expending  more  loy¬ 
alty  and  fire  on  an  editorial 
worker’s  trade  union  than  on 
their  job.  He  laments,  too,  any 
underpaying  of  newspaper 
workers. 

At  the  National  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers’  conference  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  last  November,  fellow  edi¬ 
tors  commented  on  the  diction 
and  other  stylistics  of  Mr. 
Brucker’s  editorials.  His  “Free¬ 
dom  of  Information”  is  written 
in  a  style  that  is  thoughtful,  spe¬ 
cific,  and  clear. 

Good  writing  is  mostly  good 
thinking.  You  cannot  separate  a 
writer’s  thought — the  nature  of 
his  mind,  his  glandular  vigor — 
from  the  tailoring  with  which  he 
clothes  them  for  public  prome¬ 
nade.  Dress  a  woman  in  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  finest  couturiere, 
and  it  still  is  the  lines  of  her 
body,  the  expression  of  her  face, 
and  the  quality  of  her  conversa¬ 
tion  that  give  style  to  her  gown. 

Mr.  Brucker’s  forthright  analy¬ 
sis  of  his  own  business,  writ¬ 
ten  against  a  mellow  historical 
and  philosophical  background  of 
journalism,  is  thoroughly  worth 
reading — for  factual  content,  ob¬ 
jective  interpretation,  and  pol¬ 
ished  presentation. 
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Dear  Mr.  Newspaper  Publisher:  | 

We  believe  you  may  personally  be  Interested  In  having  ' 

your  newspaper  Identified  with  the  great  Industry  we  are  all 
so  proud  to  be  associated  with,  as  It  will  be  reflected  In 
our  A.N.P.A.  issues.  Dk!  . 

The  Pre -Convention  Issue  --  April  23d  --  will  be,  In  a 
measure,  the  commemoration  of  our  65  years  of  service  to  the 
newspaper  Industry,  with  a  10,000-word  story  Ir  chapters  as 
follows  — 

1.  History  of  the  newspaperman's  trade  Journal, 

1884-1901. 

2.  Early  days  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1901-1912. 

3.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  growth  and  development  under 

James  Wright  Brown  —  consolidation  with  NEWS-  . 

PAl^EHDOM  -and  THE -FOURTH  ESTATE,  1912-1949.  . 

This  article  will  be  wrapped  around  a  5,000-word  profile  ; 

and  Interview  with  James  Wright  Brown  --  on  his  years  of  ex-  ; 

perlence  and  his  publishing  philosophy  —  to  be  written  by 
Ward  Morehouse  of  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN.  ‘ 

Naturally,  we  vovUd  like  to  see  a  wide  representation  of  : 

newspaper  advertising,  as  It  would  add  tremendous  Impact  to  ; 

the  newspaper  as  the  great  primary  medium  of  advertising  at 
the  time  when  all  advertising  Interests  are  centered  on  the 
A.N.P.A.'s  big  annual  event  at  the  Waldorf.  In  addition.  It 
would  promote  our  mutual  Interests,  and  provide  exceptional  ^B' 
promotion  value  to  your  own  newspaper. 

Regardless  of  yo\ir  promotion  budgetary  conditions,  we  H- 
are  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  Issue  --  one  of  the  out- 
standing  In  our  history  —  merits  your  special  consideration.  ■ 

Space  reservations  should  be  made  by  April  15th,  with  ^B 

copy  In  hand  by  April  19th.  H 

Won't  you  reserve  space  at  once  for  forward  position?  H 

Cordlallv,y^rs,  -  H 


CTStuart:P 


/C 

*ubllsh^  * 
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Linotype  Research  Announces 


arc  treated  with  the  new  Linolizing  A 

process.  This  process  is  the  greatest  dc-  KGVOlUT lOHOl  V  DlOCGSS 

vclopment  yet  introduced  for  prevent¬ 
ing  adhesion  of  metal  to  molds  and  _ *  —  m. - 

spacebands  and  for  reducing  matrix  lOl  SIGSIling  iTIQinTGnQnCG 

damage.  No  more  crushed  matrix  side 
walls  caused  by  metal  adhesion  to  space- 

bands.  No  more  metal  adhesion  to  TIITI©  QlIU  COSTS 


molds  causing  hard  ejection— strain  on 
ejector  parts— battered  slugs.  No  more 
metal  fusion  to  molds  requiring  special 
cleaning- extra  maintenance  time. 

Shops  which  have  been  testing  Lino- 
lizcd  molds  and  spacebands  say  that 
Linolizing  is  the  most  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  they  have  seen  for  prc\cnt- 
ing  damage  to  matrices,  for  saving  main¬ 
tenance  time,  and  for  producing  better 
slugs.  Reductions  in  maintenance  time 
up  to  50%  have  been  reported. 

WHAT  LINOLIZING  IS  Linolizing  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  process  for  coating  metals  with  a 
hard,  dense  alloy.  'Hie  hard  alloy  is  va¬ 
porized  in  a  vacuum  at  extremely  high 
temperatures.  A  sputtering  technique, 
similar  to  that  used  in  coating  optics, 
deposits  the  alloy  on  the  base  metal. 
'Fhc  alloy  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  base  metal,  producing  a  surface 
hardness  20%  greater  than  that  of  high¬ 
speed  steel.  Type  metal  will  not  adhere 
or  become  fused  to  the  hard,  lustrous, 
glass-smooth  Linolized  surface. 

LINOLIZING  PREVENTS  MATRIX  DAMAGE 

Since  t)p>c  metal  cannot  fuse  with  Lino¬ 
lized  surfaces,  the  casting  surfaces  of 


#  FREE  on  all  new  Linotypes 

#  Available  to  Linotype  users 


Linoli/cxl  spacebands  stay  clean— free 
of  adhering  metal,  'lliis  eliminates  the 
main  cause  of  crushed  matrix  side  walls. 
Clean  spacebands  also  assure  p>crfcct 
justification  of  the  line  during  casting. 

Metal  docs  not  adhere  to  Linolized 
molds  causing  the  face  of  the  matrix  to 
Income  impregnated  with  t)p>c  metal. 
Clean  matrices  help  eliminate  metal 
shavings  in  the  distributor  box  and  help 
keep  magazines  free  of  metal  accumula¬ 
tions.  Additionally,  the  bridges  between 
characters  on  two-letter  matrices  will 
not  become  rounded  or  damaged  by  be¬ 
ing  forced  against  the  face  of  a  mold 
containing  irregular  deposits  of  metal. 
Matrices  arc  pressed  firmly  against  a 
clean  mold  during  casting. 


NEW  LINOLIZED  SPACEBANDS  AVAILABLE 

New  spacebands  with  Linolized  slides 
arc  available  for  $1.65  each,  complete. 
Linotype  spaceband  wedges  will  be  re¬ 
conditioned  and  new  Linolized  slides 
installed  for  $1 .20  each.  Linolized  slides 
alone  arc  available  for  $r.oo  each  if  you 
care  to  apply  them  to  your  present 
wedges.  Because  Linolized  spacebands 
require  less  maintenance  than  ordinary 
spacebands,  it  is  to  your  advantage  not 
to  mix  them  on  one  machine.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  keep  them  together  in 
your  shop  by  ordering  Linolized  space- 
bands  or  spaceband  slides  in  full  sets.  In 
this  way  you  will  recci\  c  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  economies  offered  by  Lino¬ 
lized  spacebands. 


•TRADC  MARK  *  Surf  oce  Treatment. 


IINOIIZED  MOLDS  ASSURE  EASY  EJECTION 

Linolizcd  molds  remove  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  hard  ejection: 
metal  adhesion  to  the  mold-casting  sur¬ 
faces.  With  Linolizcd  molds,  a  smooth, 
easy  push  ejects  each  slug.  Strain  on 
ejector  parts,  noise  and  damaged  slugs 
due  to  hard  ejection  are  avoided.  Ma¬ 
chine  tie-ups  caused  by  hard  ejection 
are  eliminated,  thereby  saving  hours  of 
productise  time. 

prevents  mold  DAMAGE  Because  type 
metal  cannot  become  fused  to  Lino¬ 
lizcd  molds,  the  use  of  abrasives,  pol¬ 
ishes  or  sharp  tools  to  remove  metal 
accumulations  is  not  necessary.  The 
danger  of  damaging  or  marring  mold 
surfaces  while  remos  ing  metal  deposits 
is  eliminated.  Linolizing  lengthens  the 
life  of  your  molds  and  docs  away  with 
the  greatest  cause  of  mold  trouble  and 
maintenance  expense. 

EIIMINATES  MOLD  CLEANING  Ml  surfaces 
of  the  new  Linotype  molds  which  con¬ 
tact  molten  type  metal  are  Linolizcd. 
No  special  cleaning  is  required  c\cn 
a-rfer  months  of  continuous  operation. 
Tests  ha\c  proved  that  an  occasional 
wiping  with  a  soft  cloth  is  the  only 
maintenance  nomially  required. 

IHPROVES  QUALITY  OF  SLUGS  Linolizcd 
molds  do  not  require  polishing,  thus 
eliminating  the  primary  cause  of  round¬ 
ed  mold  edges.  Edges  stay  sharp  and 
clean  preventing  fins  at  the  bottom  of 
tie  slugs  when  lines  arc  ejected.  Bc- 
ause  metal  docs  not  build  up  on  the 
face  of  the  mold,  matrices  hug  the 
molds  tightly  when  lines  arc  being  cast 
-matrices  cannot  be  held  away  from 
tie  mold  by  metal  accumulations. 

NEW  LINOLIZED  MOLDS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 

New  Linolizcd  molds  for  your  present 
Lnotype  arc  available  at  the  regular 
mold  prices.  'Lhis  means  you  receive 
FREE  all  the  advantages  of  Linolizcd 
molds.  Linolizcd  molds  are  available 
only  from  Mcrgcnthalcr  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany.  On  all  new  molds  you  order,  you 


save  $20  or  $25  because  Linolizing  is 
included  at  no  increase  in  mold  cost. 

LINOLIZE  YOUR  PRESENT  MOLDS  All  Lino¬ 
type  molds  in  good  condition  can  be 
Linolizcd.  Molds  which  arc  scratched, 
nicked  or  whose  edges  arc  not  clean  and 
sharp  must  be  repaired  before  they  can 
be  Linolizcd.  The  cost  for  repairing 
molds  depends  upon  the  mold  condi¬ 
tion  and  will  be  billed  separately.  If  the 
condition  of  your  molds  indicates  that 
extensive  reworking  will  be  necessary,  it 
may  pay  you  to  consider  purchasing 
new  Linolizcd  molds. 

Linotjpe  Universal  Adjustable  and 
Advertising  Figure  molds  (not  recessed) 
will  be  Linolizcd  for  $20;  recessed  and 
display  Linotype  molds  $25.  WTcrc  no 
repair  work  is  needed,  processed  molds 
will  be  shipped  to  you  in  ten  days. 

TO  ORDER  LINOLIZED  MOLDS-SPACEBANDS 

No  special  procedure  is  required  for 
ordering  new  Linolizcd  molds  or  space- 
bands.  Use  your  standard  order  form  or 
contact  your  Linoty’pe  representatis  c. 
When  ordering  by  mail,  please  gi\c 
mold  or  spaceband  part  number  to  as¬ 
sure  prompt  handling  of  your  order.  All 
orders  for  new  molds  and  spacebands 
should  be  sent  to  Mergenthalcr  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

TO  LINOLIZE  YOUR  MOLDS-SPACEBANDS 

All  molds  and  spacebands  returned  to 
the  factory  for  Linolizing  and  recon¬ 
ditioning  should  be  sent  with  order 
to.  Mergenthalcr  Linotype  Company, 
Receiving  Department,  23  Hall  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

LINOLIZING  FREE  ON  ALL  NEW  MACHINES 

Linolizcd  molds  and  a  complete  set  of 
Linolizcd  spacebands  are  now  standard 
equipment  on  all  new  Linotypes.  An¬ 
other  Linotype  development  for  reduc¬ 
ing  comp)Osing-room  expenses  is  yours 
at  NO  EXTRA  COST  when  you  buy  a 
Linoh’pe.,  And  because  Linolizing  re¬ 
sulted  from  Linotype  Research,  only 
Linotype  can  offer  you  this  time-saving, 
cost-cutting  feature. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


LINOTYPE 


^gnified  photo  shows  metal  accumu* 
lotion  on  a  standard  mold  after  8 
hours'  operation.  Removing  fused 
metal  takes  time** often  mars  molds. 


This  LinoUzed  mold,  in  daily  service 
for  over  30  days,  was  never  removed 
from  the  machine;  required  only  daily 
wiping  with  a  soft  cloth. 


Untreated  spacebands  after  8  hours* 
run  without  cleaning.  Note  the  metal 
fused  to  slides.  Removing  metal  de* 
posits  cuts  production  time. 


lino/ized  spacebands  after  more  than 
30  days'  operation  ~  no  metol  de¬ 
posits.  Slight  discoloration  from  heat 
does  not  affect  Linolizing.  Spacebands 
were  graphited  for  /ubrication  only. 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Set  in  LiftoCype  Xttetra,  Srber  amt  Spartan 
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EDITORIAL-AD  RATIO 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  the  advertising-editorial 

ratio  of  daily  newspapers  in  1948  com¬ 
pared  to  1941  provides  a  fitting  answer  to 
those  critics  who  are  claiming  there  is  no 
news,  nothing  but  ads,  in  their  papers. 

Media  Records  discloses  that  figures  for 
362  papers  in  the  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  fields  show  an  average  58.8%  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  to  41.2%  editorial  vol¬ 
ume.  These  figures  were  just  reversed  in 
1941.  However,  evening  papers,  which 
have  consistently  given  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  space  to  advertising  than  the  other 
papers,  were  60.4%  advertising  in  1948 
while  the  others  were  below  the  average 
— mornings  at  57.5'r  and  Sundays  at 
56.8%. 

Those  figures  still  appear  to  be  high — 
but  they  are  averages  distorting  the  true 
picture  because  of  the  high  advertising 
content  of  a  comparatively  few  papers. 
In  the  morning  field,  eight  newspapers  fell 
into  the  70%  advertising  class  while  39. 
or  almost  half  of  them,  were  either  in  the 
50-50  class  or  gave  more  space  to  news 
than  advertising. 

In  the  evening  field,  45  newspapers — a 
third  of  the  142  measured — were  in  or 
jmdaf-tbe  ■50-5(Lftews  and  advartising  ratio. 

Among  the  Sundays,  73  newspapers,  or 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  120 
measured,  were  in  or  under  50-50. 

So,  the  analysis  indicates  that  generali¬ 
zations.  as  usual,  are  bad.  While  many 
papers  are  carrying  a  larger  percentage  of 
advertising  than  editorial  material  they 
are  still  giving  their  readers  a  large  bud¬ 
get  of  reading  matter. 

At  the  same  time  about  50%  of  the 
dailies  are  either  carrying  more  news  than 
advertising  matter  or  are  observing  the 
50-50  ratio. 

EMPLOYES  OPINIONS 

TOO  OFTEN  management  smugly  believes 

“this  is  a  good  place  to  work,  we're 
fair-minded  employers,  our  employes  ought 
to  be  happy  in  their  jobs."  Sometimes 
that's  true.  Just  as  often  it  Is  likely  to  be 
a  head-in-the-sand  attitude. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind. )  Tribune  recently 
decided  to  find  out  just  what  employes 
think  of  management,  their  working  con¬ 
ditions.  and  their  working  tools.  It  con¬ 
ducted  an  Employe  Opinion  Poll  and  then 
let  the  staff  in  on  the  results.  An  eight- 
page  brochure  revealed  in  chart  form  the 
answers  to  about  50  questions. 

Net  result:  working  equipment  Is  “satis¬ 
factory”  except  outside  of  the  building — 
management  said  it  is  checking  and  re¬ 
placing  where  necessary;  lighting,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  temperature  are  “not  satisfactory” 
— a  remodeling  program  will  take  care  of 
it:  same  for  locker  and  washroom  facil¬ 
ities;  employes  in  general  regard  it  as  a 
good  place  to  work,  steady  jobs,  satisfied 
with  the  hours  and  amount  of  work,  but 
there  is  uncertainty  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  methods  of  promotion — manage¬ 
ment  will  clarify  its  policy,  etc. 

Best  of  all  the  employes  like  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  the  boss  what  they  think 
about  these  things.  This  frank  exchange 
of  views  can't  help  reflect  management's 
interest  in  employes'  welfare  and  produce 
a  better  mutual  understanding. 


The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will 
buibi  with  hewn  stones:  the  sycamores  are 
cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into 
cedars. —  Isaiah,  IX;  10. 


SAVING  MONEY? 

THE  HOUSE  Appropriations  Committee 
this  week  recommended  a  $34,000,000 
budget  for  the  State  Department's  over¬ 
seas  information  program.  That's  up  al¬ 
most  three  million  dollars  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  budget — a  fair  increase.  However, 
it's  two  million  below  President  Truman's 
budget  request. 

Members  of  the  House  apparently  are 
...Aware  of  the  necessity  for  continuing  and 
expanding  that  program.  Important  as 
the  economic  and  military  programs  are, 
we  think  the  most  vital  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  in  dealing  with  men's  minds. 
The  United  States  can  continue  to  pour 
billions  of  dollars  in  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  into  Europe,  and  other  areas  of 
the  world,  and  while  it  may  have  a  tem¬ 
porary  effect  on  the  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  condition  of  Marshall  Plan  countries 
it  will  have  no  permanent  influence  on 
the  mental  attitude  of  those  peoples. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  friends  abroad 
our  dollar  expenditures,  always  accepted 
gratefully,  must  be  accompanied  by  infor¬ 
mation  on  what  kind  of  people  Americans 
are  and  what  are  our  motives.  If  we 
don’t,  our  character  and  our  motives  will 
be  distorted  by  the  nations  who  do  not 
want  to  see  economic  recovery  there  or 
anywhere  else. 

Two  million  dollars  off  the  ECA  appro¬ 
priation  and  two  million  off  the  military 
budget  would  not  be  missed.  Added  to 
the  information  program  this  extra  four 
million  would  permit  considerable  expan¬ 
sion.  We  are  not  just  dealing  with  so 
many  tons  of  flour,  machinery,  cotton, 
wool.  etc.  We  are  dealing  with  men's 
minds  in  this  battle  for  the  future. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  PLAN 

AN  INTERESTING  experiment  in  democ¬ 
racy,  journalism  and  education  is  being 
launched  by  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  News  and  Sunday  Times.  The 
newspapers  are  sparking  local  discussion 
of  10  vital  national,  state  and  local  Issues. 
A  “battle  page"  will  present  all  sides  of 
these  questions,  one  by  one,  and  the  reg¬ 
istered  voters  of  the  community  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  their  views. 

The  New  Brunswick  Referendum,  tenta¬ 
tively  called  an  “Experiment  in  Democ¬ 
racy,”  should  excite  the  imagination  of  all 
newspapermen.  It  will  bear  watching. 
It  may  set  a  pattern  worth  copying  in 
other  cities. 


REPORTING  FOR  WORK 

THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 

Newspaper  Guild  wrote  us  (March  26. 
page  35 ) ;  “The  Taft-Hartley  Act  requires 
that  in  situations  like  the  strike  of  the 
pressmen  here,  other  nonstriking  employes 
report  for  duty  in  their  own  departments 
when  called.  The  members  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild  had  no  other 
choice.” 

That  was  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
T-H  Act  and  after  failing  to  find  any 
reference  in  the  law  subject  to  such  in¬ 
terpretation  we  had  our  Washington  office 
inquire  of  NLRB  for  an  opinion.  An 
editor's  note  to  the  Portland  letter  quoted 
NLRB  as  follows:  “If  pressmen  were 
striking  and  guild  members  were  not  on 
strike,  refusal  by  guild  members  to  report 
for  work  would  be  considered  a  secondary 
boycott — an  effort  by  a  non-striking  union 
to  coerce  the  employer  in  favor  of  the  f 
striking  pressmen.  Therefore,  guildsmen 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  T-H  law  if 
they  refused  to  report.” 

Several  letters  from  attorneys  disput¬ 
ing  this  interpretation  led  us  to  believe 
we  were  right  the  first  time.  So  we  went 
back  to  NLRB  and  a  spokesman  there 
advised  us-the  j:>pinion  we  had  quoted  was 
all  wrong.  Someone  in  the  NLRB  office, 
we  don't  know  who,  impersonated  our 
usual  contact  and  over  the  phone  either  | 
maliciously  or  accidentally  gave  our  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  erroneous  informa¬ 
tion.  Both  our  usual  source,  whom  the 
E  &  P  man  thought  he  was  talking  to.  and 
his  assistant  deny  having  talked  to  him 
on  this  subject. 

The  net  result  of  the  scramble  is  this:  i 
Non-striking  employes  are  not  in  violation  ( 
of  the  law  if  they  do  not  cross  picket  t 
lines  of  other  unions  striking  in  their 
own  plant  unless  their  refusal  to  work 
can  be  interpreted  as  a  strike  designed  to 
modify  an  existing  contract. 
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DONALDSON'S  CHARGE 

POSTMASTER  General  Donaldson  charged 
before  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com-  • 
mittee  that  representatives  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  not  been  constructive 
in  their  criticism  of  the  proposed  postal 
rate  law.  He  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
sit  down  with  Congress  and  work  out  the 
problem  as  to  what  should  be  done.  j 

We  submit  that  for  years  newspapermen 
have  been  telling  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  its  methods  are  old-fashioned  and  ^ 
its  cost  ascertainment  is  inadequate. 

Part  of  the  P.O.  difficulties  is  its  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  comparison  to  other  means  of 
transportation.  In  1928  it  handled  2,448.- 
000,000  copies  of  daily  newspapers.  In 
1948  when  total  circulation  had  increased 
by  almost  14.000,000  copies,  the  depart¬ 
ment  handled  only  2.318.000.000  copies.  In 
other  words,  in  1928  the  department  de¬ 
livered  18  out  of  every  hundred.  Last 
year  with  millions  more  papers  produced 
the  P.O.  delivered  only  12  out  of  every 
hundred. 

If  Mr.  Donaldson  ever  does  sit  down 
with  Congress  to  work  this  thing  out  we  j 
suggest  they  invite  a  few  experienced 
newspapermen  to  tell  them  how  much 
better  and  cheaper  other  carriers  are 
handling  the  “mail.” 
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mention 


WASHINGTON 
and  YOU 


by  Senator 

MARGARET  CHASE 


SMITH 


•  Vividly-bright,  first-hand 
objective  commentary  on 
controversial  Washington 
topics  of  global  significance! 

Excerpts  from  her  column:— 

“Washington  is  YOU  .  .  .  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  what  you  make  it.  .  .  .  This  is  too  often  over¬ 
looked  by  those  who  criticize  our  public  officials  without 
offering  constructive  suggestions.  .  .  .” 


“I  shall  cast  the  most  important  vote  in  all  the  time  I 
will  be  in  the  Senate — on  the  ratification  or  rejection  of 
the  North  Atlantic  pact. ...  I  don’t  want  to  buy  a  ‘pig  in 
the  poke.’  .  .  .  Spell  out  Article  4.  ...  I  want  the  State 
Dept,  to  tell  the  Senate  how  far  we  are  committed  in 
the  event  of  internal  attack.  .  . 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


“I  shall  vote  to  remove  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine. 
.  .  .  I  have  been  a  housewife  longer  than  a  Congress- 
woman  and  Senator  .  .  .  therefore,  I  have  more  than  a 
‘legislative’  interest. . . 


Two  Windy  City  winners  in  Washington 
—and  another  on  the  way!  ifgy 


Latest  readership  study  of  the  Washington  Star 
shows  two  Chicago  SUN-TIMES  Syndicate 
features  in  No.  I  spots — THE  BERRYS  first 
in  comic  strip  appeal;  FROM  NINE  TO 
FIVE  the  most  popular  panel.  They'll 
soon  be  joined  in  The  Star  by  our 
BESSIE  —  and  we  predict  she'll 
ra+e  tops  with  Washington 
readers,  too.  Why  not  put 
proved  appeal  of 
fO  these  features  to  work 

for  you?  Wire  for 
proofs  today  I 


“There  is  no  question  that  the  risk  of  economic  insecur¬ 
ity  is  preferable  to  the  risk  of  military  insecurity.  .  .  . 
We  must  realize  that  Russia  is  banking  heavily  on  the 
hope  that  we  will  suffer  economic  insecurity  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  national  bankruptcy.  .  .  .” 


"THE  BERRYS' 


Penetrating  "Instructive"  "Courageous . . 
Mind"  Colls  Her  Shots' 

FOR  RELEASE  FIVE  TIMES  WEEKLY 
Writes  for  Rates  and  Territories  TODAY! 


FROM  9  TO  S' 


CHICAGO  SON-TIMES 
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managed  and  edited  it  with  the 
North  Westchester  Times  for  15 
years. 

Samuel  Hoffman,  University 
of  Wisconsin  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Chicopee  office  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

Clarence  Murray,  Springfield 
Daily  News  staffer  has  been 
moved  to  the  Northampton  office 
and  Frances  Sheehey  returned 
to  the  city  room  as  a  reporter. 

Samuel  Pompeii,  sports  writer 
for  the  Springfield  ( Mass. )  Re¬ 
publican,  has  been  transferred 
to  a  news  beat  with  the  Spring- 
field  News. 

Harvey  Gray,  former  Spring- 
field  Republican  departmental 
editor,  has  been  named  radio 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
News  and  Union. 
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Harvey  Pollock,  sports  writ¬ 
er,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has 
resigned  to  do  public  relations 
work. 

George  K.  Keet,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News  to  go  with 
Ketchum,  McCloud  and  Grove, 
Pittsburgh  advertising  firm. 

Richard  H.  McCrone  has  left 
the  Harrisburg  Evening  News, 
to  join  Associated  Petroleum 
Industries  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dick  Tracey  of  the  Columbus 
I  O. )  Citizen  copydesk  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  mayor  in  his  home¬ 
town  of  nearby  London. 

Fred  A.  Sheram,  formerly  of 
the  Springfield  (  O. )  Daily  News 
and  Dayton  lO. )  Journal,  has 
been  named  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Citizen. 

Frank  A.  Schuerger,  recent 
Ohio  State  University  graduate, 
is  now  on  the  Columbus  Citizen 
copyrim. 

Charles  J.  Wortman,  city 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Chron¬ 
icle,  Detroit  Negro  newspaper, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  state  fair 
by  Gov.  Williams.  He  replaces 
Robert  Myers,  Lapeer  news¬ 
paperman.  who  resigned. 

Ray  H.  Pfau,  former  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Detroit  newspaper¬ 
man  and  for  the  last  four  years 
in  public  relations  and  promo¬ 
tional  work  in  Detroit,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Milwaukee  to  become 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  University  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

John  O’Reilly,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  reporter  and 
president  of  his  own  public  re¬ 
lations  firm,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Chicago  Hornets,  professional 
football  team. 

Dale  Krehmeyer,  East  St. 
Louis  ( Ill. )  Journal  reporter, 
has  entered  the  Navy  as  an  en¬ 
sign  and  assigned  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  for  flight  training.  ' 

Erwin  D.  Sias,  former  day 
news  editor  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  International  News 
Service,  has  become  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Sioux  City 
( la. )  Journal-Tribune.  He  was 
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MAN  BEHIND  OSCAR 

Leo  Thiele.  Loe  Angeles  Mirror 
cartoonist,  had  a  large  part  in 
the  production  of  Wolt  Disney's 
“Seal  Island"  which  won  an 
Academy  Award.  After  being 
with  Disney  for  several  big  fea¬ 
tures.  Thiele  returned  to  editorial 
cartooning  lost  October. 


Bob  Lee  has  resigned  as  Rapid 
City  (S.  D. )  Journal  wire  edi¬ 
tor  to  join  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  staff.  He 
was  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Roseaux  (Minn.)  Forum 
and  a  staffer  with  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  and 
Stars  &  Stripes. 

Greg  O’Brien,  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune  &  Herald  colum¬ 
nist,  has  been  named  philosophy 
instructor  at  the  College  of  St. 
Scholastica,  Duluth,  for  the  1949 
summer  term. 

Deane  Allen,  who  covered 
the  recent  state  senate  sessions 
for  the  Associated  Press  Little 
Rock  bureau,  has  become  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Little 
Rock  ( Ark. )  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  previously  was  Arkan¬ 
sas  State  Resources  and  De¬ 
velopment  Commission  publicity 
director. 

Jack  Dempsey  has  taken  over 
the  job  of  police  reporter  for  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States,  re¬ 
placing  Bert  Hyde,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  go  into  private  busi¬ 
ness. 

Dave  Kleck  is  now  oil  report¬ 
er  on  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

Dorothy  Lewis,  Roanoke 
(Va. )  World-News  reporter,  be¬ 
gins  public  relations  work  for 
the  Korean-Pacific  Press  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25. 

Herald  Latham,  who  had 
been  a  copyboy  with  the  Nor¬ 
folk  ( Va. )  Ledger-Dispatch,  is 
now  on  the  news  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Ed  Spilman  has  joined  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  news 
staff.  He  formerly  was  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

W’altqn  Rock  has  switched 
from  the  Baltimore  Associated 
Press  bureau  to  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  AP  office.  He  was  once 
city  editor  of  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times. 

Loyal  G.  Compton,  veteran 
Miidwest  and  New  York  news¬ 


paperman,  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami 
Beach  ( Fla. )  Florida  Sun  to  be 
come  press  secretary  to  Gov. 
Fuller  Warren.  At  one  time  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Neu 
York  Herald  Tribune  European 
Edition. 

Bruce  L.  Eberhardt,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Scott  Rap 
FERTY,  formerly  with  the  Dallat 
Times-Herald,  are  recent  addi 
tions  to  the  San  Antonio  (Tex. I 
Express  staff. 

Ben  Worman  has  resigned  ai 
sports  editor  of  the  Salt  Lakt 
City  (Utah)  Tribune,  and  Phe 
McLeese,  onetime  sports  editor 
of  the  paper,  has  resumed  his 
old  job. 


Tlie  corn  crop  Is  always  plcnlifuJ- 
if  not  on  the  car.  on  the  toes,  says  It- 
Shumaker. 

Good  deeds  accomplish  much.  » 
pecially  when  recorded,  says  LawjB 
Maddox. 

When  it  comes  to  (treenbacks  thm 
arc  no  color-blind  folks,  contends  Jr. 
R.  U.  Short,  the  banker. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  BERTH! 

This  daily  feature  wants  to  becoim  * 
member  of  a  hustlinir  Syndicate's  » 
ily.  It  will  be  read  8rst  in  a  PJJ 
many  papers  because  it's  easy  to  ma. 
takes  the  reader  back  to  memoriei  ol 
an  easy  iroiiig'  small  town  he's  know. 


E.  A.  M.  Guctt 

Route  It 


816  X.  arttham  U- 
Memphis.  Teoa 
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D.  W.  Reynolds 
Buys  Los  Vegas 
Review-Journal 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.  —  Publisher 
Frank  Garside  and  Managing 
Director  A.  E.  Cahlan  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Evening  Review-Journal 
to  Donald  W.  Reynolds,  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  who  said  he 
plans  a  $500,000  expansion  pro- 
pam,  owns  five  radio  stations 
and  five  newspapers  in  the 
Southwest.  He  plans  to  live  in 
Las  Vegas. 

Miessrs.  Cahlan  and  Garside 
have  operated  the  six-days-a- 
week  paper  since  1926.  Mr. 
Cahlan  will  stay  as  managing 
director. 

«  •  « 

Everett  G.  Tripp  has  sold  the 
Mapleton  (la.)  Press,  a  weekly, 
which  he  has  owned  and  edit^ 
for  20  years,  to  Jack  DeGard 
and  Mark  E.  Cramer.  Mr. 
TVipp,  onetime  managing  editor 
of  the  Sioux  City  ( la. )  Tribune, 
is  retiring. 

•  *  * 


Reginald  Colby,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Littleton 
(N.  H.)  Courier  since  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Bates  College  five 
years  ago,  has  purchased  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  paper. 
He  moves  up  to  vicepresident 
and  treasurer.  The  Courier,  a 
weekly,  is  headed  by  Arthur  S. 
Morris  as  president.  John  Colby, 
brother  of  the  new  owner,  i^ 
editor. 

*  •  • 

Sale  of  the  weekly  Hidalgo 
County  (Tex.)  News  by  W.  D. 
Woodruff  to  A.  J.  Laughlin  and 
E.  R.  Doolittle,  both  of 
Edinburg,  was  announced  re¬ 
cently. 


J.  R.  McGhee,  former  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  newspaperman, 
has  bought  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Times  of  Huntsville,  Ala.  He  is 
a  former  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  for  the  Chattanooga  News 
and  Chattanooga  Times.  Jean  A. 
Battle.  Huntsville.  James  Gun¬ 
ter,  Russellville,  and  Francis 
LeMay,  Washington  AP  corre¬ 
spondent,  were  the  sellers. 

Frederick  H.  Heidelberg  was 


First  Extra 
In  a  Century 

Ilion,  N.  Y. — The  Ilion  Sen¬ 
tinel,  weekly,  decided  on  its 
first  extra  in  100  years  recent¬ 
ly  with  the  results  of  a  local 
election.  Management  hoped 
to  break  even,  was  surprised 
when  a  page  oi  'Thank  Yous" 
were  sold,  and  finally  in  the 
pleasant  spot  oi  turning 
down  ads  for  a  four  page 
edition.  Extra  with  ads  and 
all  results  rolled  45  minutes 
after  polls  closed. 

named  editor.  Mr.  Battle,  who 
had  served  as  editor  since  last 
Fall,  returned  to  his  former  post 
of  athletic  director  at  Florida 
Southern  College. 

*  •  • 

Marion  Cady  has  purchased 
a  part  interest  in  the  Bend 
( Ore. )  Pilot  and  has  been  named 
business  manager  by  C.  L.  Mc¬ 


Allister,  editor  and  publisher. 
The  Pilot  commenced  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Sunday  edition  on 
March  6.  The  Thursday  edition 
was  converted  into  a  shopper 
with  free  distribution. 

■ 

Weeklies  Pooled 

Pasco,  Wash.  —  Two  new 
papers  are  planned  in  the  Pasco- 
Kennewick  area.  The  weekly 
newspapers  at  Lind,  Connell 
and  Othello  have  announced 
plans  to  consolidate  and  issue 
as  a  semi-weekly.  A  new  week¬ 
ly,  the  Pasco  Empire,  will  be 
issued  as  a  part  of  the  same 
manpower  pool.  R.  W.  Tuve  of 
the  Kennewick  Courier-Reporter 
is  president  of  the  new  company. 
■ 

Buys  Yiddish  Daily 

Control  of  the  Jewish  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal,  50-year-old  New 
York  City  Yiddish-language 
daily,  was  purchased  this  week 
by  Morris  Cohen,  Jewish  philan¬ 
thropist.  He  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Rabbi  Bernard 
Bergman  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 


A.  E.  Stankrauff,  who  bought 
the  Reading  (Mich.)  Hustler 
last  August,  has  sold  the  paper 
to  Charles  F.  Hamilton,  of  Bay 
City,  Mich.  Mr.  Stankrauff  ex¬ 
pects  to  devote  full  time  to 
business  interests  in  Coldwater 
and  Jackson,  Mich. 

•  •  « 

Chicago  —  F.  A.  Larson  has 
sold  the  Swedish  American 
Tribune,  weekly  Swedish-lan- 
guage  newspaper  with  national 
circulation,  to  E.  Einar  Anders- 
son,  editor,  who  becomes  owner 
and  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Larson,  publisher  since 
1908,  divided  the  sale  price  of 
the  property  among  11  editorial 
and  advertising  employes  who 
have  been  with  the  newspaper 
10  years  or  more. 

*  *  * 

The  West  Bend  (Wis.)  Pilot 
has  been  sold  by  Henry 
Kaempfer,  Jr.,  to  two  sons  and 
a  nep>hew  of  (3arl  Pick,  local  in¬ 
dustrialist.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  paper  was  founded  in 
1892,  a  Henry  Kaempfer  will 
not  be  editor.  The  paper  was 
founded  by  C.  E.  Robinson  with 
Henry  Kaempfer,  Sr.,  as  editor. 
In  1902  Mr.  Kaempfer  became 
ownef  of  the  paper  and  operated 
with  his  son  since  then.  The 
new  owners  are  Alan  E.  Pick, 
president;  Kenneth  B.  Zeitz, 
who  has  been  with  Klau-Van 
Pietersom,  Dunlap  Associates. 
Milwaukee  advertising  agency, 
vicepresident  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Robert  B.  Pick,  secretary, 
and  Andrew  J.  Pick,  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer. 

*  •  « 

The  Westfield  (N.  Y.)  Free 
Press-Courier  has  been  taken 
over  by  Frank  C.  Wood  of  El¬ 
mira.  Recently  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Artistic  Card  Co., 
Elmira. 

•  •  • 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  publisher 
of  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
Tribune,  has  bought  the  Times- 
Herald,  Alliance  (Neb.)  semi¬ 
weekly,  from  Ben  J.  Sallows. 
Bob  Agee,  city  editor,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  managing  editor. 
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SYNDICATES 

Western  Color  Page 
Goes  Like  Gold  Rush 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


TALL.  THIN,  Western  -  born 

Warren  Tufts,  25,  Ls  artist- 
creator  of  “Casey  Ruggles,”  a 
full-bodied,  red- 
blooded  saga  of 
the  West,  au¬ 
thentic  as  to  de¬ 
tail  and  histor¬ 
ical  action. 

The  feature  is 
a  Sunday  color 
page,  already 
subscribed  by  a 
score  of  clients 
of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

First  release 
will  be  May  22. 

Bom  in  Fres-  Tufts 

no,  Calif.,  where  there  are  still 
traces  of  the  West  that  Tufts 
draws  in  Casey  Ruggles,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  training  at  the  age  of 
six,  copying  newspaper  comic 
pages,  an  activity  in  which  his 
parents  encouraged  him. 

Untrained  Artist 

Although  Tufts  never  went  to 
art  school,  or  studied  with  any 
of  the  master  cartoonists,  his 
work  bears  the  mark  of  compe¬ 
tence  and  a  trained  hand. 

Even  when  he  was  plummeted 
into  a  successful  radio  career 
at  the  age  of  14,  he  never  left 
off  imitating  and  analyzing  the 
work  of  his  favorite  action-strip 
artists. 

Married  to  his  high  school 
sweetheart,  Lucille  Snyder, 
Tufts  feels  she  is  entitled  to 
part  of  the  credit  for  the  gold- 
rush  success  of  his  color  page 
story  of  the  California  gold 
rush.  Though  he  often  worked 
10  hours  a  day  at  the  radio 
station,  she  condoned,  even  en¬ 
couraged.  his  six  hours  over  the 
drawing  board  at  night  when  he 
came  home. 

Tufts’  story  is  of  a  decep¬ 
tively  smooth  pattern,  not  im¬ 
mediately  revealing  the  tough 
schedule  under  which  he  trained 
himself.  But,  recently  he  re¬ 
signed  from  his  radio  career, 
gained  six  pounds  quickly,  and 
now  looks  almost  as  heavy  as 
Frank  Sinatra. 

Drew  for  Navy 

Tufts  got  a  break  on  his  as¬ 
signment  when  he  entered  the 
U.  S.  Navy  in  1944.  He  did 
weekly  “survival”  adventure 
strips  at  Farragut  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  later  edited  the  sta¬ 
tion  paper. 

His  love  of  California  history 
began  with  Boy  Scout  explora¬ 
tions  around  his  home.  Cur¬ 
rently  he  explores  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  but  plans 
to  go  back  to  California  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  scenes  in 
which  his  characters  lived. 

He  got  into  radio  by  script- 
writing  as  a  Boy  Scout.  At  16 
he  was  writing  advertising  copy, 
later  was  announcer  -  pr^ucer, 
then  newscaster,  ana  finally 
program  manager. 


Radio,  he  believes,  contribut¬ 
ed  some  plotting  technique  that 
is  valuable  to  his  comic-page. 

Build  Your  Home 
THE  TREND  for  people  to  build 
their  homes  by  their  own 
labor  to  avoid  high  construction 
costs  is  influencing  home  helps 
features. 

“Your  Home — Today  and  To¬ 
morrow,”  written  for  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate  by  W.  Wadsworth  Wood, 
reflects  this  trend,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  been  deliberately  slanted 
for  owner-builders. 

During  the  last  year,  real 
estate  reporters  write,  about 
80,000  have  built  their  own 
homes.  Some  were  stumped  by 
such  major  features  as  the  foun¬ 
dations  or  erecting  the  roof. 
But,  many  a  prospective  home- 
purchaser  eliminated  50  to  70% 
of  the  cost  by  eliminating  the 
skilled  labor  factor. 

Mr.  Wood's  series  is  based 
on  a  probable  continuance  of 
owner-building.  Starting  with 
the  foundation,  his  series  will 
take  the  builder  through  every 
stage  of  small  home  construc¬ 
tion.  Line  drawings  are  used 
for  illustration. 

Mr.  Wood  is  president  of 
Home  Builders’  Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  editor  and  publisher  of 
“Small  Homes  Guide,”  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “Build  Your  Home  of 
No  Regrets." 

Strip  Polls  Movies 
MILTON  CANIFF’S  adventure 
strip,  “Steve  Canyon,”  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  polling  America  on 
its  choice  of  the  movie  best 
fitted  to  explain  America.  It 
began  with  the  attempt  of  Reed 
Kimberly,  a  leading  character 
in  the  strip,  trying  vainly  to 
tell  a  foreign  girl  about  his  na¬ 
tive  land. 

Fumbling  for  an  answer,  the 
Kimberly  character  decided  to 
fly  in  an  American  movie.  That 
was  in  the  March  20  episode. 
Suggestions  from  readers  have 
since  built  the  idea  into  what 
King  Features  Syndicate  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  call  "Name  the 
Movie”  sequence. 

Cartoonist  Caniff  invited  sug¬ 
gestions  through  the  strip,  and 
is  flooded  now  with  fan  mail, 
all  of  which  he  hopes  to  read. 
Film  most  often  suggested  will 
be  announced  April  18. 

Movies  named  to  date,  in  the 
order  of  their  preference,  are: 
“The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,” 
“An  American  Romance.”  “State 
Fair,”  “The  Human  Comedy,” 
“Our  Town,”  and  the  Haidy 
Family  movies. 

Small  Town  Columnist 
WALTER  JOHNSON,  a  Repub¬ 
lican  in  politics  and  a  lawyer 
by  trade,  Ls  the  Commonwealth’s 
Attorney  at  Heathsville,  Va., 
and  writes  a  weekly  opinion 


Caniff  and  Kimberly  sort  the  mail 

column,  called  “Country  Law¬ 
yer,”  syndicated  to  16  Virginia 
papers.  He  is  his  own  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

One  of  his  columns  recently 
was  read  into  the  “Congres¬ 
sional  Record”  by  a  Democratic 
congressman. 

Mr.  Johnson  practiced  law  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  1934  to 
1942,  then  retired  to  Heaths¬ 
ville,  “75  miles  from  either  a 
traffic  light  or  railroad.” 

Mr.  Johnson  writes  the  col¬ 
umn  in  longhand,  as  he  sits  in 
his  rocking  chair  with  coffee 
and  a  cigar  nearby  in  his  liv¬ 
ing  room,  which  looks  out  over 
a  protected  cove,  and  affords 
a  view  of  the  Potomac  and 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

From  World  War  I  until  the 
wreck  of  the  Shenandoah  ( 1930) 
when  he  acquired  a  discharge 
disability,  Mr.  Johnson  was  in 
the  Navy.  In  Washington,  he 
studied  law  at  night,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1934,  served 
4V&  years  on  the  FCC  legal 
staff,  and  thereafter  practiced 
in  radio  law,  exclusively. 

AP  Vacation  Number 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  NEWS 
,  FEATURES  has  brought  out 
its  second  supplement  for  1949, 
to  be  called  “Your  Vacation,” 
replete  with  drawings  and  pho¬ 
tographs.  It  has  a  two-color 
front  and  back  pages  and  is 
available  in  matted  form.  Tenta¬ 
tive  release  date  is  May  15. 


Greatest  Story 
O.  W.  FREIBURG,  an  executive 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  at 
Joliet,  Ill.,  was  on  his  death 
bed  in  Hines  Hospital,  Chicago, 
last  week.  His  wife,  whom  he 
met  when  he  was  on  a  soldier’s 
furlough  in  War  I,  read  him 
daily  the  installments  of  “The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told.”  by 
Fulton  Oursler.  The  series  is 
a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
life  of  Christ. 

Fearing  that  he  might  not  be 
alive  to  hear  the  last  instal¬ 
ment,  he  had  his  wife  write  for 
the  remaining  installments. 
They  arrived  at  his  hospital  in 
time. 

The  story  made  Page  One  in 
the  March  28  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  paper  in  which  the 
Register  &  Tribune  Syndication 
was  running. 

Palooka  Plaque 
A  BRONZE  plaque,  bearing  in 
bas-relief  the  head  of  Joe 
Palooka,  comic  -  strip  pugilist, 
wili  be  erected  in  Wilkes-barre, 
Pa.,  April  16. 

TTie  plaque  will  be  super¬ 
seded  by  a  head  of  Palooka 
carved  of  stone,  to  be  erected 
at  a  site  about  three  miles  from 
city  center,  where  a  tourist  area 
will  be  developed. 

Wilkes-Barre  is  hometown  to 
Ham  Fisher,  Palooka’s  creator. 

Notes 

ZACK  MOSLEY,  creator  of 
“Smilin’  Jack,”  has  received 
the  compliments  of  Capt.  O.  C. 
Merrett,  head  of  traffic,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  Police  Department,  on 
repeated  comic-strip  emphasis 
on  safety  regulations.  .  .  . 

Upcoming  serial  fiction  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  is 
“No  Benefit  of  Law,”  by  Brett 
Rider,  for  release,  April  25. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  United 
Features’  columnist  who  has 
something  of  a  record  in  having 
never  missed  a  day’s  column  in 
11  years,  last  week  received  the 
first  American  award  from  the 
Bureau  of  Intercultural  Rela¬ 
tions. 


°  TOWER  TICKER 

. . .  new  windy  city  clicker 


As  one  editor  put  it,  “I  don’t  know  what  this  fellow  is 
talking  about,  but  my  daughter  does  .  .  .  and  there  are 
lots  of  daughters!” 

That’s  JIMMY  SAVAGE,  the  loop-the-loop  columnist 
whose  Tower  Ticker  has  had  Chicagoans  in  a  whirl  ever 
since  its  first  appearance  in  the  Tribune  some  months  ago. 
Now  available  for  daily  publication  in  local  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  this  feature  combines  a  new  style 
of  chatter  with  behind-the-scenes  news  and  views  of  the 
people  and  places  that  interest  American  readers  most. 
Send  now  for  sample  proofs  and  prices. 

Cnicui  Triune  -  New  York  News 

M.  UOTT,  MAfMOR  NEWS  MNUMNO,  Twfc  17  TI«UNE  TOWER,  CMcaf^  N 
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Pyramid  Club 
Stories  Subject 
To  P.O.  Penalty 

Washington  —  Newspapers 
going  through  the  mails,  carry¬ 
ing  stories  of  winnings  by  Pyra¬ 
mid  Club  members  face  possible 
action  under  Section  601  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
Solicitor  Frank  J.  Delaney  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  has 
warned. 

Washington  is  one  of  the 
metropolitan  centers  hard  hit 
by  the  craze.  The  vice  squad 
has  compiled  a  long  list  of 
names  of  Pyramid  addicts  for 
“attention”  if  the  grand  jury, 
now  in  session,  holds  the  idea 
to  be  basically  gambling.  Local 
newspapers  are  giving  the  story 
a  heavy  play. 

Mr.  Delaney’s  opinion  is  an 
informal  one,  similar  to  the  rul¬ 
ings  made  each  year  when  the 
Irish  Sweepstakes  stories  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  newspapers.  The 
appropriate  section  of  the  law 
reads : 

“No  letter,  package,  postal 
card,  or  circular  concerning  any 
lottery  gift  enterprise  or  similar 
scheme  offering  prizes  in  whole 
or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance, 
and  no  newspaper,  circular, 
pamphlet  or  publication  of  any 
kind  containing  any  advertise¬ 
ment  of  any  lottery  gift  enter¬ 
prise,  or  scheme  of  any  kind 
offering  prizes  dependent  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or 
chance,  or  containing  any  list 
of  the  prizes  drawn  or  awarded 
by  means  of  any  such  lottery, 
ift  enterprise  or  scheme,  shall 
e  deposited  in  or  carried  by 
the  mail.  .  .” 

As  is  the  case  in  Sweep- 
stakes  news  “informal  rulings,” 
the  punitive  action  mentioned 
is  loss  of  second-class  mailing 
rights. 

■ 

Churchill  Story  Easy, 
Thanks  to  Engineers 

Cambridge,  Mass.  —  The  ease 
and  completeness  with  which 
the  address  of  Winston  Churchill 
was  covered  at  the  convocation 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  is  being  hailed  here 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  when  the  precise 
minds  of  engineers  turn  to  the 
more  fluid  newspaper  field. 

It  is  estimated  that  close  to 
300  men  and  women  sat  in  the 
press  section  at  the  Boston  Gar¬ 
den  and  heard  Mr.  Churchill. 

The  press  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  scan  an  advance  copy 
of  the  speech,  but  during  its 
actual  delivery,  three  stenogra¬ 
phers  spelled  each  other  in  tak¬ 
ing  down  word-by-word  tran- 
^ripts  in  order  that  not  a  single 
improvisation  or  substitution 
would  escape.  These  transcripts 
were  given  out  to  the  press  in 
200-word  takes  and  the  last  one 
came  to  the  waiting  reporters 
while  the  applause  for  the 
speaker  was  continuing. 

Harold  E.  Edgerton,  professor 
of  electrical  engineering  at 
M.I.T.,  who  pioneered  in  the 
field  of  high  speed  photography, 
served  as  a  consultant  on  ar¬ 
rangements  for  cameramen. 
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HEY,  LAY  OFF  ME! 

Adrian  Slilka,  a  Youngstown  (O.) 
Vindicator  reporter,  spent  a  week¬ 
end  answering  telephones  as  a 
result  of  a  by-line  on  a  story  ex¬ 
posing  Pyramid  Clubs. 

Swedish  Press 
Tightens  Rules 
On  Crime  News 

By  Mats  Lundquist 

United  Press  Correspondent 

Stockholm — Leading  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country,  after  a 
meeting  of  representatives  at 
the  Swedish  Press  Club,  have 
agreed  to  more  reticent  handling 
of  crime  news.  The  move  fol¬ 
lowed  a  debate  on  the  subject  in 
the  press  and  over  the  radio. 

Rules  adopted  at  the  meeting 
“to  serve  as  a  norm  for  good 
journalistic  custom”  included; 

Not  to  publish  delinquents’ 
names — except  in  smuggling 
cases — if  a  qualified  sentence  is 
likely. 

In  each  case  to  consider  prop¬ 
erly  whether  anything  at  all 
should  be  published  about  the 
case. 

Not  to  “indicate”  names  of 
delinquents  or  cite  unconfirmed 
reports  about  persons  mentioned 
in  connection  with  a  criminal 
case,  or  to  refer  to  old,  irrel¬ 
evant  and  insignificant  offenses. 

No  mentioning  of  “suicides  or 
attempted  suicides  that  are  not 
committed  in  connection  with 
a  crime  or  under  particularly 
sensational  circumstances.” 

Outrages  upon  morality,  such 
as  indecent  assaults,  should  not 
be  published  unless  the  case 
leads  to  legal  proceedings  or 
constitutes  “an  imminent  dan¬ 
ger”  for  the  public. 

Not  to  point  out  in  banner 
lines  professions,  nationality  or 
religious  or  political  affiliations 
of  delinquents  if  such  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  of  a  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  connection  with  the 
case. 


Sources  Protected 

Annapolis,  Md.  —  Radio  and 
television  commentators  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  revealing  sources 
of  information  under  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  April  3 
and  now  before  Gov.  WHlliam 
Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  for  signature. 
Similar  Maryland  legislation 
protects  •newspapermen. 
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THE  FUTURE  HOLDS  GREAT  PROAiiSE 

!  Neither  chance  nor  mere  good  fortune  has  brought  this  nation 
j  the  finest  telephone  service  in  the  world.  The  service  Americans 
enjoy  in  such  abundance  is  directly  the  product  of  their  own 
imagination,  enterprise  and  common  sense. 


The  people  of  America  have  put 
billions  of  dollars  of  their  savings 
into  building  their  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  They  have  learned  more  and 
more  ways  to  use  the  telephone  to 
advantage,  and  have  continuously 
encouraged  invention  and  initia¬ 
tive  to  find  new  paths  toward  new 
horizons. 

They  have  made  the  rendering 
of  telephone  service  a  public  trust; 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  given 
the  telephone  companies,  under 
regulation,  the  freedom  and  re¬ 
sources  they  must  have  to  do  their 
job  as  well  as  possible. 

In  this  climate  of  freedom  and 
resixinsibility,  the  Bell  Svsfem  has 
provided  service  of  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  value  to  more  and  more  people. 
Our  policy,  often  stated,  is  to  give 
the  best  possible  service  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  consistent  with  financial 
safety  and  fair  treatment  of  em¬ 
ployees.  We  are  organized  as  we 
are  in  order  to  carry  that  policy  out. 

Bell  Telephone  Lalioratories  lead 
the  world  in  improving  communi¬ 
cation  devices  and  techniques. 

Western  Electric  Company  pro¬ 
vides  the  Bell  operating  companies 
with  telephone  equipment  of  the 
highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  can  always  be  counted  on  in 
emergencies  to  deliver  the  ginnls 
whenever  and  wherever  needed. 

The  operating  telephone  com¬ 
panies  and  the  parent  company 
work  together  so  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  one  place  may  spread 
quickly  to  others.  Because  all  units 
of  the  System  have  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  goals,  great  benefits  flow  to  the 
public. 

Similarly,  the  financial  good 
health  of  the  Bell  System  over  a 


{leriod  of  many  years  has  been  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  no 
less  than  the  stockholders  and 
employees. 

It  is  equally  essential  and  in  the 
public  interest  that  telephone  rates 
and  earnings  now  and  in  the  future 
be  adequate  to  continue  to  pay 
ood  wages,  protect  the  billions  ol 
ollars  of  savings  invested  in  the 
System,  and  attract  the  new  capi¬ 
tal  needed  to  meet  the  service  op¬ 
portunities  and  responsibilities 
ahead. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  the  neai 
future  and  the  System’s  technica 
and  human  resources  to  do  it  have 
never  been  better.  Our  physica. 
equipment  is  the  best  in  history 
though  still  heavily  loaded,  and  wt 
have  many  new  and  Improved  fa¬ 
cilities  to  incorporate  in  the  plant 
Emplovees  are  competent  ana  cour¬ 
teous.  The  long-standing  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  policy  of  making  promotion: 
from  the  ranks  assures  the  continu¬ 
ing  vigor  of  the  organization. 

W ITH  these  assets,  with  the  tra 
ditional  spirit  of  service  to  get  th< 
message  through,  and  with  con 
fidence  that  the  American  peoph 
understand  the  need  for  maintain 
ing  on  a  sound  financial  basis  th< 
essential  public  services  performet 
by  the  Bell  Svstem,  we  look  for 
ward  to  providing  a  service  bette 
and  more  valuable  in  the  futun 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Wi 
pledge  our  utmost  efforts  to  tha 
end. 


President 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compan 


From  the  1948  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
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CIRCULATION 

Cox  Says  Papers  Must 
Tell  Carrier  Value 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CIRCULATION  managers  have 

an  obligation  to  the  youth  of 
America  to  avoid  “one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  that  could 
occur — that  of  depriving  the 
youth  of  this  country  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  worthwhile  prac¬ 
tical  education  along  with  their 
theory  in  school,”  asserts  Glenn 
Cox,  general  manager,  Dayton 
(O. )  News. 

“See  that  the  true  story  of 
the  new^aperboy  is  kept  before 
the  public,”  he  urged  in  address¬ 
ing  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Cox,  past  president 
of  ONA,  is  chairman  of  the 
newly-organized  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee  of  the  Ohio  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
and  circulation  adviser  to  ONA. 

Cites  Unfavorable  Publicity 

He  cited  some  of  the  unfavor¬ 
able  publicity  that  pops  up  in 
the  public  prints  about  newspa- 
perboys,  such  as  a  story  of  an 
11-year-old  boy  in  St.  Paul  los¬ 
ing  his  right  leg  after  being  hit 
by  a  train.  (Circulation  man¬ 
agers  have  long  recognized  that 
12  years  is  the  minimum  age 
for  newspaperboys ) . 

Mr.  Cox  also  mentioned  the 
Edith  Stern  article  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  WoTTuin’s  Home 
Companion,  entitled  “This  Is 
Child  Labor,”  and  including  ref¬ 
erence  to  newspaperboys  in  a 
misleading  manner.  Likewise, 
the  Philadelphia  News  Carrier 
Union  No.  504,  whose  members 
submit!^  a  resolution  to  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union,  asking  for 
the  organizing  of  adult  home  de¬ 
livery  carriers,  expressing  the 
belief  that  “distribution  of  news¬ 
papers,  keeping  of  records,  etc., 
should  be  the  work  of  adults.” 

Carrier  work,  said  Mr.  Cox. 
should  be  thought  of  in  the 
same  light  as  the  purposes  of 
the  YMCA  and  Boy  Scouts, 
namely  to  control  the  boys’  idle 
time  and  to  give  them  practical 
education.  “Carrying  newspa¬ 
pers  does  identically  the  same 
thing  without  public  fund  sup¬ 
port  and  the  boy  makes  a  profit," 
he  declared. 

“The  sad  part  of  it  is  that 
very  few  people  realize  this.” 
Mr.  Cox  added.  “Their  thoughts 
and  opinions  have  not  been 
crystalliz^  by  the  proper  kind 
of  publicity.  An  organized  ef¬ 
fort  is  necessary  to  correct  the 
serious  misimpression  that  re¬ 
formers,  overzealous  do-gooders, 
magazine  writers  and  even  our 
own  newspaper  people  innocent¬ 
ly  are  leaving  in  the  public's 
mind  regarding  the  carrying  of 
newspapers. 

“It  emphasizes  the  need  for  an 
established  public  relations  pol¬ 
icy  to  advise,  guide  and  inform 
circulation  managers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  importance  of 
properly  informing  folks  about 
their  newspaperboys." 


Offers  5  Scholarships 
LOS  ANGELES  (Calif.)  Times. 

has  announced  it  will  award 
five  scholarships  to  Times  car¬ 
riers  this  year.  Each  scholar¬ 
ship  will  entitle  its  winner  to 
one  year  in  any  accredited  col¬ 
lege  or  university  of  his  choice. 
Their  selection,  according  to 
Ray  Marx,  circulation  manager, 
will  be  made  on  the  following 
basis;  (1)  scholastic  record,  40 
points;  salesmanship,  15;  service, 
15;  citizenship,  15;  length  of 
service,  15. 

Benefits  of  Scholarships 
BENEFITS  of  awarding  college 
scholarships  to  carriers  were 
reviewed  recently  by  Ralph  E. 
Heckman,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind. ) 
News-Sentinel,  in  a  talk  before 
the  Central  States  meeting. 

The  News-Sentinel  has  been 
awarding  scholarships  for  10 
years,  starting  49  carriers  on 
their  college  careers.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  public,  Mr.  Heckman  said 
the  paper  is  thoroughly  sold  on 
benefits  derived  from  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Award  5  Scholarships 
“For  instance,”  he  related,  “in 
1948  we  awarded  five  scholar¬ 
ships  to  high  school  graduates 
from  our  carrier  force.  These 
awards  were  in  cash  and  aver¬ 
aged  $400.00  each.  (Our  scholar¬ 
ship  consists  of  a  $150.00  award 
plus  a  bonus  of  $1.00  for  each 
week  the  winner  has  served  on' 
his  route.)  Yes.  our  1948  win¬ 
ners  were  on  their  routes  an 
average  of  five  years. 

“For  the  five  1948  awards 
made  we  had  a  total  of  19  ap¬ 
plicants  from  28  carriers  who 
graduated  from  high  school.  Of 
the  applicants,  14  fulfilled  all 
necessary  qualifications  as  to 
grades  and  service  records.  In 
fact,  the  average  school  grades 
of  the  14  applicants  was  90%. 

“In  a  series  of  picture  ads. 
each  one  devoted  to  one  appli¬ 
cant,  we  presented  the  14  quali¬ 
fying  carriers.  In  each  ad  we 
asked  people  who  might  know 
the  candidate  to  write  us  a  let¬ 
ter  recommending  the  young 
man  they  thought  most  deserv¬ 
ing.  In  response  we  received  a 
flood  of  mail  and  many  phone 
calls  plus  a  number  of  petitions 
all  extolling  the  virtues  and 
qualifications  of  the  various  can¬ 
didates.” 

New  Postal  Rule 
A  NEW  postal  order,  effective 
March  1,  has  resulted  in  the 
return,  without  a  new  address, 
of  papers  sent  second-class  to 
subscribers  who  have  changed 
their  address  and  have  not 
either  notified  the  publication  or 
the  post  office.  Under  the  new 
regulation,  papers  are  returned 
with  the  simple  notation; 
“Moved.”  Each  returned  paper 


Is  at  a  two-cent  cost  to  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

If  the  subscriber  has  left  a 
forwarding  address  and  has 
signed  a  guarantee  of  postage 
card,  the  publication  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  new  address  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each 
two  ounces.  In  the  case  of  local 
delivery,  the  new  postal  carrier 
handling  the  publication  under 
a  change  of  address  supplied  the 
post  office,  will  furnish  the  sub¬ 
scriber  with  a  card  to  send  the 
publication,  giving  new  address. 

Random  Sampling 

CLASSIFIED  solicitors  on  the 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union  started  a  drive  for  new 
business  by  calling  persons 
listed  in  the  telephone  direc¬ 
tory.  In  their  sales  conversa¬ 
tion  they  asked  persons  called 
if  they  read  the  want  ads  and  if 
they  subscribed  to  the  Times- 
Union.  Joe  B.  Lee,  circulation 
manager,  was  gratified  to  have 
J.  H.  Ward,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  report  that  out  of 
the  first  100  persons  called,  95 
were  subscribers,  three  took  the 
Sunday  paper  only;  and  two 
were  non-subscribers. 

Offers  Y  Membership 

ONE  three-month  membership 

to  the  YMCA  will  be  awarded 
to  each  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
carrier  in  each  district  who 
shows  the  most  increase  during 
March  18  to  April  8. 

T  Wish'  Stunt  Hits 
Popular  Note  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco — Wishes  of  San 
Francisco  persons  of  every  age 
are  being  granted  daily  by  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Scores  have  ridden  over  the 
city  in  air  liners,  a  group  was 
taken  up  in  the  towers  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  and  boys 
have  been  guests  in  police  radio 
safety  cars. 

Two  youth  have  tried  out 
with  the  San  Francisco  Seals 
baseball  club.  A  former  Army 
major  is  being  helped  to  con¬ 
tact  Americans  who  were  in¬ 
terned  in  the  Philippines. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the 
results  of  the  Call-Bulletin’s 
program.  Requirements  for  those 
who  think  they  have  an  inter¬ 
esting  or  unusual  wish  are  that 
they  write  it  down  in  less  than 
100  words  and  mail  the  letter  to 
the  “I  Wish"  editor. 


Letter  Service 
Speed  Is  Tested 

Springfield,  Mass. — ^The  Daily 
News  has  sought  out  the  an¬ 
swer  of  whether  air,  or  first- 
class,  mail  is  faster. 

Under  the  supervision  of 
Durbin  H.  Wells,  staff  feature 
writer,  letters  were  addressed 
to  50  businessmen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  One  set  of 
letters  was  sent  by  air  and 
the  other  by  first-class. 

Each  envelope  contained  a 
self-addressed  and  stamped  en¬ 
velope  and  request  that  the 
time  of  arrival  be  written  on 
the  enclosed  blank  and  the  en¬ 
velopes  returned.  Results  of 
the  experiment  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  News  as  a  daily 
feature. 


Profit-Sharing  Plan 
Amended  by  AFRO 

Baltimore,  Md. — Afro-Amer¬ 
ican  Newspapers  has  amended 
its  profit-sharing  trust  fund  so 
that  employes  who  were  covered 
by  the  fund  on  Dec.  31,  1946, 
may  withdraw  20%  of  the 
money  credited  to  their  ac¬ 
counts  on  that  date. 

The  trust  fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1943,  and  the  company 
has  deposited  $107,489.91  for  the 
145  Afro  employes  eligible. 
Each  participant  is  entitled  to 
full  retirement  benefits  from  the 
fund  if  he  is  working  for  the 
company  on  his  65th  birthday. 


T 


It 


MOTOR  ROUTE 

UBES 

Get  prices  on  N.B.A.'s 
new  lock-seam  Alumi¬ 
num  route  tubes  in  3 
sizes.  Also,  on  carrier 
bags,  aprons,  tags,  col¬ 
lection  books,  binders, 
display  racks,  promo¬ 
tion  ads,  idea  services. 

1N.B.A. 
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Johnson  Revises 
Springfield,  Mo., 
Makeup,  Policy 

Springfield,  Mo. — C.  W.  John¬ 
son.  who  took  over  the  manag¬ 
ing  editorship  of  Springfield 
Newspapers,  a 

few  weeks  ago.  WBM 

is  a  veteran  of 

27  years  in  the  B| 

business.  i  F 

He  had  been  W-Ab 
with  the  Spring-  M  j 

field  papers— 
the  morning 

Doilv  News  and  ^ 

the  afternoon 

leader  and 

Press  —  only  9||B  ^  T 

four  and  a  half  • 

years  before  he  ,  , 

was  selected  by  Johnson 

T,  W.  Duvall  and  Tams  Bixby, 

the  publishers,  to  succeed 

George  Olds,  who  had  been 

me.  for  22  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  already  re¬ 
vamped  the  makeup  of  the 
papers  and  has  instituted  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  non-partisanship. 

Mr.  Johnson  came  to  Spring- 
field  in  August,  1944,  from  the 
Meadville  ( Pa.  I  Tribune-Repub¬ 
lican  where  he  had  been  news 
editor  for  four  years,  climaxing 
a  years'  service  as  reporter 
and  sports  editor. 

He  went  into  newspaper  work 
after  graduation  from  high 
xhool  in  1922.  He  gained  his 
frst  experience  under  Joseph 
H.  Bloss,  then  publisher  of  the 
Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald. 

When  the  Springfield  New.? 
ad  Leader  plant  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  March  27,  1947,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  select^  by  the 
nanagement  to  take  over  the 
energency  publication  of  a 
combined  paper  in  the  plant 
if  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix,  and  then  set  up  the 
three-months’  operation  in  a 
Tulsa  warehouse,  where  equip- 
nent  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and 
World  was  provided.  The 
ppers  were  trucked  200  miles 
u  time  for  morning  delivery 
h  Springfield. 


Dure  Quits  Editing 
To  Try  F arming 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Leon 
S.  Dure,  Jr.,  for  the  past  three 
years  executive  news  editor  of 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel,  has 
resigned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dure  left  April  3 
for  Blast  Belmont  Farm,  Kes¬ 
wick,  Va.,  which  they  purchased 
recently  and  where  they  will 
make  their  home.  Mr.  Dure  ex¬ 
pects  to  devote  his  time  to  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  farm. 

A  native  of  Mlacon.  Ga.,  Mr. 
Dure  became  associated  with 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  Jan. 
14,  1946.  He  came  here  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch  for  10  years,  with  the 
exception  of  three  and  one-half 
years  as  an  officer  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  He  had  served  pre¬ 
viously  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Macon  (Ga. )  News  and  as 
White  House  correspondent  for 
the  Washington  Post. 


THE  KEYS 


THE  EASE 


KEYBOARD^ 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF 

Users  say  it’s  the  most  significant  composing  room 
development  in  many  years!  And  they’re  backing 
up  that  opinion  by  installing  Kellogg  Type-O- 
Writer  Keyboards  by  the  dozen  in  plant  after  plant. 

The  Kellogg  Type-O-Writer  makes  line<ast  ma¬ 
chine  composition  practically  identical  with  type¬ 
writing  and  just  as  easy.  It  employs  the  standard 
typewriter  key  arrangement  that  gives  the  opera¬ 
tor  /«//  me  of  both  hands  across  the  entire  face  of 
the  keyboard.  Does  away  completely  with  "left- 
hand  load” — one  of  the  principal  causes  of  errors 
and  fatigue.  It  reduces  the  number  of  keys  from  90 
to  just  44.  With  half  as  many  keys  and  work  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  between  both  hands,  it’s  no  wonder 
operators  turn  out  better  work,  with  fewer  errors. 
No  wonder,  too,  that  you  have  a  smoother-running 
more  efficient  composing  room  and  lower  composi¬ 
tion  costs! 


P*»r«sonTv,»l  rirniin  ‘socialite’,  seems  to  be  that  the 

rGiSOnnei  V^roup  family  finances  are  solvent,  they 

Names  Committee  drive  a  good  automobile,  and 

Detroit,  Mich.— ’The  general  uv!"  u  ®  respectable 

program  committee  for  the  first  his  memoran- 

meeting  of  newspaper  personnel  ^serts.  _  .  . 

managers  has  been  announced  Reference  also  is  frequently 

lor  the  May  5-6  conference  here  ["e^e  to  so-and-so  s  fashionable 
It  the  Ft.  Shelby  Hotel  by  Peter 

D.  Burgess,  Detroit  News,  chair-  to  justify 

j,3n  the  term  is  that  it  is  painted 

Other  members  of  the  com-  ^  trimmed.” 

mittee  are  Byron  J.  Dietrich,  St.  O"®  ,?^  .P®^ 

Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  ^'^rd  bandit  which,  he  re- 
W.  H.  Mills.  Detroit  Times;  E.  J  marked,  originally  applied  to 
Pelz.  New  York  Times;  Clark  freebooters  who  tore 

Renwick,  Detroit  Free  Press; 

Donald  P.  Seldon,  McClatchy  ' 

(Calif.)  Newspapers;  and  Rob-  most  cas«  the  men  we 

ert  H.  Spahnf  Oklahoma  City  '■®JS5  bandits  are  simply 

(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Program  plans  call  for  round-  '”®"’  A'^tin  contends, 
table  discussion  on  such  topics  i 

as:  “Should  the  personnel  man-  45  Suit  vvitnarawn 
awr  handle  labor  relations?”;  Toronto — A  $100,000  libel  suit 

What  can  be  accomplished  by  started  in  1945  against  the  To- 
screening  and  testing?”;  “Assist-  ronto  Star  has  been  withdrawn 
mg  ffie  foreman  and  other  su-  by  George  Drew,  national  leader 
pervisors”;  and  “Present  func-  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
tions  of  newspaper  personnel  Party.  It  arose  from  editorials 
departments.”  in  an  election  campaign. 
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HOW  WORKS 

Solenoid  operated  plungers  in  the  Type-O- 
Writer  Keyboard  locate  directly  over  com¬ 
posing  machine  keyboard.  A  single  key  on 
the  Type-O-Writet  operates  three  keys  on 
the  composing  machine — lower  case,  cap 
or  small  cap.  You  shift  for  caps  iust  as  on 
a  typewriter.  Colored  lights  indicate  what 
is  being  set. 

Type-O-Writer  is  simply  installed  with 
only  a  screw  driver.  It  may  be  moved  from 
machine  to  machine  as  easily  as  moving  a 
typewriter  from  desk  to  desk. 

Order  immediately  le  gel  prierily  on  our 
delivery  schedule. 

Write  for  new  Bulletin  and  literature. 


Keuau 


Touch 


Smcx)th  . . .  Uniform  . . .  Effortless  !  T hat's  how  operators 
describe  the  action  of  an  Intertype  Line-Composing  Machine. 

The  feel  of  the  keyboard  is  uniform  . . .  the  response  swift  and  accu¬ 
rate  ...  no  matter  which  Intertype  they  use.  A  touch  on  the  auto- 
SPACOR  knob . . .  and  the  Intertype  automatically  quads  or  centers. 
Setting  the  lever  on  the  no-turn  autoshift  is  all  that’s  needed  to 
change  from  one  magazine  to  another.  The  finger-flip  shift  on  an 
Intertype  Mixer  permits  quick,  easy  mixing  of  type  faces  between  two 
adjacent  main  and  two  adjacent  side  magazines. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  Intertype  eases  the  operator’s  daily 
task  . . .  makes  typesetting  more  efficient.  Behind  these  advancements 
is  Intertype’s  continuous  research  program.  Ahead  are  new  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  make  compxjsing  machines  more  productive  and  com¬ 
posing  room  practice  more  profitable. 

Look  to  Progressive 


SET  IN  GARAMOND  FAMILY 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  Section 


(hicago  Tribune  Has  Elaborate 
System  of  Fire  Prevention 


its  own  needs,”  says  Keith  Ca-  The  total  volume  of  water  ■ 

pron,  Tribune  building  manager,  available  in  case  of  fire  has  been  I 
Nine  different  types  of  firefight-  increased  by  installation  of  a  " 
ing  and  fire-prevention  equip-  new  eight-inch  line  between  a  ^ 
ment  are  maintained  in  Tribune  pump  in  the  Tower  basement 
buildings.  and  a  nearby  city  water  main. 

Five  hundred  and  forty  fire  The  pump  supplies  water  under  ji| 
extinguishers  are  locate  in  125  pounds  pressure  for  the  ^ 
every  department  of  the  paper  sprinkler  systems  throughout  I 
lor  every  foreseeable  emergency,  the  plant  building  and  for  the  I 
In  the  reel  room  are  soda-acid  plant  fire  hoses.  It  supplies  U 
extinguishers  with  water  con-  water  under  250  pounds  pres- 
tent  suitable  for  fighting  paper  sure  to  fire  hoses  maintained 
and  cloth  fires.  throughout  the  Tower. 

Foamltm  for  Press  Room  Protect  New  Censtruetlon 

The  press  room  has  foamite  Every  precaution  to  guard 

extinguishers  especially  suitable  against  fires  has  been  taken  dur- 
ajai^t  oil,  gasoline,  PaP®r,  ing  the  current  construction  of  i 
yood  and  textile  fires.  Installed  an  addition  to  Tribune  Tower, 
ii  the  mail  room  are  carbon  As  the  framework  went  up,  a 
tetrachloride  extinguishers  de-  six-inch  penter  standpipe  was 
sgned  to  combat  electrical,  oil  install^  to  supply  water  for 
(T  gasoline  fires  and  foarnite  ex-  75  feet  of  IVte-inch  hose  for  every 
tnguishers.  Carbon  dioxide  ex-  fioor  under  construction.  This 
tnguishers,  each  equipped  with  standpipe  includes  also  a  2i^- 
a  long  sprayer  nozzle  which  inch  outlet  to  which  city  fire 
brows  a  snowhke  coating  to  department  hose  can  be  at- 
mother  gasoline,  oil  and  e.ec-  taAed. 

trical  fires,  have  been  installed  Through  articles  in  the  Tri-  The  21st  Mechanical  Confer- 
u  the  stereotype  department.  bune  house  organ  and  periodic  ence  of  American  Newspafier 
Hand-pump  water  extinguish-  niemorandums,  employes  are  Publishers  Association  will  take 

to  familiarize  themselves  place  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chi- 
equipment  cago,  June  6,  7,  and  8.  A  com- 
nearest  them  and  with  its  opera-  prehensive  program  is  being 
fires  may  occur.  All  electric  tion.  However,  they  are  ad-  prepared 

2ws®iV“a'ilabK°eLS^a«  M?-  y>sed,  no  fire  extinguisher  is  so  An  interesting  and  informa- 
ton  dioxfdeextingufshlrs  important  as  constant  alertness  five  program  is  scheduled  for 

In  aSiM  to  these  hind  ex-  to  the  ever-present  fire  danger  the  Industrial  Relations  sessions 

TrihnnA  TnwAr  iin  in  anH  Pi  noon,  June  6.  The  Human  Ele- 

Sdilie  the  21st  f^or  hi?  two  s  ^  system  records  recharg-  ment  In  Industry,”  “The  Rising  . .  . . 

fire-equipment  closets  contain-  checking^of  the  house*  fire*  lines  advertising  department, 

ing  75  feet  of  Hi-inch  hose  and  Fire  eX?uishers  are re^^^^^  K  Bed  advertising  departin 

one  foamite  extinguisher.  From  at  prooer  ^tervals  anVi^^^^  Scientific  Management.  Appli-  culation  department,  1 

tie  21st  to  the  33rd  floor,  where  for^^defectl  at  iMst  mmithl?  Personnel  Meth-  office,  composing  room  ai 

tie  area  Is  considerably  less,  foL  recjiareinr  hlTes  Tiid  nol-  a  Newspaper  Plant,  ing  room  have  been  re 

eich  floor  has  one  closet  con-  t^st^^with  I  numn  to  Pro^^s  and  Our  Economic  Sys-  jn  fight  green  pastel  col 

foamite  extinguishers.  Hoses  are  reducing  th«»  nnsslhilitv  nf  in-  lects. 

^equate  to  reach  every  part  of  jury  to^the  operator  from  de-  ^  symposium  on  fire  h^  been 
tie  floors  on  which  they  are  in-  in  the^xfilv^isher  ^  planned,  bringing  together  the 

stalled.  Directing  th?  hicago  Tri-  engineering  to 

Other  Precautions  Taken  bune’s  fire  prevention  program  discuss  the  ^oblen^  of  newra- 

Another  part  of  the  precau-  is  Art  Boostedt  who  came  to  the  PaP®r  Bres.  There  will  also  be 

tionary  program,  designed  to  newspaper  16  years  ago  from  the  from  several  of  the 

provide  every  safeguard  against  city  fire  department.  new^apers  who  have  expen- 

fire  damage,  has  been  the  instal-  bad  fires, 

lation  of  fire  doors  at  two  en-  ■  .  ■  «  .  The  entire  subject  of  plant 

trances  to  the  newsroom  on  the  Fleillinfl  10  InterfVDO  expansion  and  construction  will 
fourth  floor.  These  doors  are  de-  ■ IlllCllfIJv  be  highlighted.  All  of  the  me- 
signed  to  lower  automatically  in  Roy  A.  Fleming,  printer  of  chanical  departments  will  be 
case  of  fire.  A  fusible  link  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  thoroughly  covered,  and  ample 
which  melts  at  165  degrees  lets  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
the  door  fall  slowly  as  soon  as  Intertype’s  Eastern  District  Of-  those  who  wish  to  present  and 
fire  has  melted  the  fink,  thus  flee  and  will  represent  the  cor-  discuss  their  individual  prob- 
forming  a  fire  barrier  between  poration  in  eastern  Pennsyl-  lems. 
the  plant  building  and  the  Tow-  vania.  Mr.  Fleming  served  his 

er,  which  houses  the  administra-  apprenticeship  on  the  Hilton  m  ■  I  i  II  J 

tive  and  advertising  offices.  The  (N.  Y.)  Record.  R||J0  XtfBAKS  InSlRllRd 


WHERE  DALLAS  NEWS  GREETS  THE  PUBLIC 

View  of  the  lobby  in  the  new  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  building  shows  a 
section  of  the  mural.  The  newspaper's  logotype  is  embedded  in 
the  tile  floor  with  the  star  of  Texas. 


ANPA  Parley  Lists  Plant  Remodeled, 
Fire  Symposium  Paper  Restyled 


Makeup  of  the  Shreveport 
( La. )  Times  has  been  restyled 
in  Paragon  and  Bodoni  follow¬ 
ing  the  installation  of  20  new 
Linotypes.  The  composing  room 
now  has  a  battery  of  23  Lino¬ 
types.  nine  more  than  it  had 
before  plant  modernization. 

The  remodeling  program,  in 
which  several  departments  have 
gained  space,  is  virtually  com- 


How  to  Use  Type 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


California  Plant 
Colorfully  Cool 

Colorful  the  word  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  new  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight  plant. 

Four  shades  of  green  are  used 
throughout  the  office  portion. 
Ceilings  are  a  pale  green  tint, 
walls  of  two  shades,  and  floor  of 
darker  green  asphalt  tiling. 

Cabinet  work  is  in  contrast¬ 
ing  shades.  The  office  desk  and 
business  counter  are  finished  in 
combed  plywood  enameled  in 
coral  and  green.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  department  has  light  buff 
walls  and  white  ceiling. 

Added  to  the  colorful  coolness 
is  air  conditioning  throughout. 
For  winter  there  are  thermo¬ 
statically-controlled  gas  f  u  r  - 
naces. 

The  editorial  department 
boasts  a  custom-built  news  desk 
with  space  for  six  reporters  and 
news  ^itors  within  arm’s  length 
of  the  managing  editor. 

It  is  just  10  years  ago  on  last 
Oct.  17  that  the  Redding  Record 
was  begun  here  in  competition 
with  the  established  evening 
Courier-Free  Press,  morning 
Searchlight  and  morning  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Each  morning  paper 
published  Sundays. 

Shasta  Dam  was  then  in  the 
building  and  Redding  was  boom¬ 
ing  merrily,  but.  youthful  John 
P.  Scripps  was  deemed  brash 
indeed  when  he  added  his  fourth 
newspaper  by  entering  this  field. 
Today  the  Record-Searchlight 
alone  survives. 

Entry  into  the  newly-built 
plant,  under  long-term  lease  to 
the  newspaper,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  appropriate  two- 
day  open  house  and  installation 
of  new  equipment. 

An  interesting  feature  is  ar¬ 
rangement  so  there  is  only  one 
doorway  to  each  department. 
This  eliminates  all  through- 
traffic  and  cross-traffic,  Paul  C. 
Bodenhamer,  editor,  reports. 

California  Paper 
In  a  Doll  House 

The  West  Covina  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  a  leading  Southern 
California  weekly,  has  lived  vir¬ 
tually  a  doll's  life  for  a  year 
now. 

When  the  newspaper  was  only 
three  months  old,  there  was  an 
eviction  notice. 

The  owner  of  the  building  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Tribune’s  quar¬ 
ters  would  serve  more  lucra¬ 
tively  as  a  vegetable  market. 
So  the  Tribune  was  kicked  out 
of  its  high  chair  at  the  time  it 
needed  it  most. 

A  publicity-minded  city  coun¬ 
cil  went  hunting.  They  found 
a  house,  loaded  it  in  the  bed 
of  a  truck,  and  hauled  it  to  a 
site  beside  West  Covina’s  City 
Hall. 

The  building  was  a  doll  house. 
Ann  Frank,  the  Tribune’s  news 
editor,  discovered  that  there 
was  room  enough  for  herself, 
her  desk,  typewriter,  and  a 
filing  cabinet. 


■asinett  office  of  fhe  Redding  (Coiif.)  Record-Searchlighf. 


AAAA  Enlarges 
Mediankal  Board 

American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  has  enlarged 
its  Committee  on  Mechanical 
Production. 

The  Committee  deals  with 
operating  problems  and  supplier 
relations  in  the  mechanical  field. 

Continuing  as  chairman  is 
George  B.  Dearnley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
New  York.  Vicechairman  is  E. 
Thomas  McBreen  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago. 

Serving  as  members  are:  John 

F.  Aldinger,  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Thomas  J.  Car- 
nese,  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  New  York; 
John  Demko,  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Inc.,  Chicago;  Ernest  Donohue, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  New  York;  George 
Finley,  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inq,,  New  York;  W.  T. 
Geller,  Hanly,  Hicks  &  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Inc.,  New  York;  Eli 
Gordon,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
New  York. 

Also  Henry  E.  Krieger,  Honig- 
Cooper  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 

G.  L.  Leonard,  H.  B.  Humphrey 
Co.,  Boston;  Carl  Meier,  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co..  Detroit;  Erwin 
Miessler,  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby.  Inc.,  Chicago;  H.  A. 
Moorman,  Sidener  and  Van 
Riper,  Inc.,  Indianapolis;  John  J. 
Quinn,  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New 
York:  A.  A.  Thomas,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Richard  Turnbull,  A. A. A. A. 
vicepresident,  is  committee  sec¬ 
retary. 

Presses  Delayed 

Unexpected  delay  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  base-plates  for  32 
units  of  Hoe  presses  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner's  new  build¬ 
ing  cropped  up  when  a  long¬ 
standing  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Machinists  and  the 
A.F.  of  L.  Carpenters  Union 
(millwright  locals)  provoked  a 
rash  of  court  injunctions  which 
tied  up  the  work. 


New  Justifying 
Typewriter  Ready 

A  new  Underwood  Automatic 
Justifying  'Typewriter  has  been 
announced  by  the  manufacturers. 
Combining  the  features  of  their 
standard  typewriter  with  the  re¬ 
cently  announced  carbon  paper 
and  fabric  ribbon  attachment, 
this  justifying  typewriter  incor¬ 
porates  a  new  built-in  feature  to 
provide  an  even  right-hand  mar¬ 
gin  on  typewritten  copy.  The 
construction  is  such  that  it  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  machine  for  regu¬ 
lar  office  typing. 

The  justifying  is  accomplished 
by  Underwood’s  new  variable 
pitch  rack.  The  ends  of  this 
track  extend  beyond  the  carri¬ 
age  on  both  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  machine.  The  right 
extension  is  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  rack,  and  the  left 
extension,  inscribed  with  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  is 
for  the  guidance  of  the  operator. 
The  rack  may  be  turned  easily 
to  any  one  of  these  numbered 
positions,  making  it  possible  to 
expand  a  typewritten  line  one, 
two  or  three  spaces,  or  contract 
the  line  one  or  two  spaces. 


THE  STARTER 

J.  B.  Fithburn,  83-y«ar-old  vice- 
preildent  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times-World  Corp.,  starts  the 
new  Goss  Headliner  in  a  new 
mechanical  building. 


New  '36'  Arrives; 
Daily  Is  Revamped 

All  decked  out  in  new  type 
dress,  the  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Evening  Observer  recently  un¬ 
derwent  the  most  complete  typo¬ 
graphical  face-lifting  in  its  53- 
year  history. 

Addition  of  the  first  Model  36 
Linotype  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  plus  new  matrices  and  at¬ 
tachments  in  the  older  model 
typesetting  machines  has  given 
the  Observer  complete  new  Cor¬ 
ona  body  type,  Sparton  news 
headline  type,  and  Memphis  ad¬ 
vertising  type. 

A  complete  range  of  new 
Bernhard  Gothic  banner  head¬ 
line  type  and  new  pictoral  mast¬ 
heads  complete  the  Observer’s 
new  look  which  greeted  readers 
for  the  first  time  March  28. 

The  distinctive  mastheads 
consist  of  the  newspaper’s 
name  superimposed  on  an  aerial 
photo  of  the  city  of  La  Grande 
for  the  Union  County  edition, 
and  on  a  scenic  view  of  Wallowa 
Lake  for  the  Wallowa  County 
edition. 

Modernization  of  the  Evening 
Observer  typography  and  make¬ 
up  is  the  realization  of  a  four- 
year  dream  by  Publisher  Frank 
Schiro.  Ordered  in  1945,  war¬ 
time  shortages  delayed  delivery 
of  the  Model  36  Linotype  until 
Feb.  26  of  this  year. 

The  Observer  is  published  by 
the  Grande  Ronde  Valley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Fred  Weybret  is 
president  of  the  firm;  Mr.  Schiro 
is  secretary-treasurer. 

Presto!  Service 
For  ATF  Customers 

Special  handling  service  for 
air  express  shipments  of  neces¬ 
sary  service  parts  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  take  care 
of  “press  down’’  and  “service 
man  waiting’’  orders  from  cus¬ 
tomers  throughout  the  country. 

In  operation,  the  service  pro 
vides  sending  ordered  parts  by 
taxicab  from  the  plant  m  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  Newark  Airport  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  by  air.  ATF 
reports  that  with  this  service 
it  has  been  possible  to  give  same 
day  service  to  customers  as  far 
afield  as  New  Orleans. 

Site  lor  Expansion 

A  building  adjoining  the  plant 
of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and 
Journal  has  been  purchased  by 
that  paper,  and  will  be  used  for 
paper  storage  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  and  for  future  expansion 
“if  and  when  needed,’’  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  L.  B. 
Costello,  president. 

In  New  Plant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Mathews 
publishers  of  the  Douglas  Coun¬ 
ty  (Ga.)  Sentinel  at  Douglas- 
ville,  Ga.,  have  moved  their  pa¬ 
per  into  a  new  plant.  Mathews 
formerly  worked  for  the  Atlanta 
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for  the  advertiser. . . 

more  advertising  for  the  publisher 


Color  so  definitely  increases  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
advertisements  that  more  and  more  advertisers  are  using  color 
in  newspapers  which  are  equipped  to  provide  it.  Naturally  the 
newspaper  with  ample  ROP  color  facilities  attracts  more 
advertising. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  so  many  of  America’s 
great  newspapers  are  installing  Hoe  Color-Convertible  News¬ 
paper  Presses. 

Designed  for  maximum  color  flexibility,  the  new  Hoe 
Color-Convertible  Press  not  only  will  provide  whatever  color 
is  initially  required,  but  is  so  constructed  that  further  color 
facilities  can  readily  be  added  as  they  are  needed. 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  *  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Air  Conditioning. — Have  you 
ever  been  in  Hell? 

To  some  this  may  seem  like 
an  odd  question  but  to  those 
who  have  worked  in  a  stereo¬ 
typing  department  it  is  far  from 
a  silly  question.  Not  only  the 
heat  but  the  fumes  are  so  well 
known  as  to  need  no  descrip¬ 
tion  here. 

In  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  of  Springfield  (O.)  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Sun  and  the  News,  no  similar¬ 
ity  to  Hell  can  be  said  to  exist. 
In  fact  the  stereo  department 
there  is  as  cool  and  generally 
comfortable  as  any  air-condi¬ 
tioned  night  club. 

Superintendent's  Hen 

The  air  -  conditioning  system 
laid  out  by  Frank  Otstot,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  stereo  depart¬ 
ment,  consists  of  two  units  that 
work  in  unison.  One  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  two  ILG  unit  heaters 
that  are  placed  in  the  upper  sec¬ 
tions  of  two  windows  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  These  two  units  have 
their  housings  to  the  outside 
and  bring  fresh  air  into  the  de¬ 
partment  at  the  rate  of  8,600 
cubic  feet  a  minute  when  both 
air  conditioning  units  are  oper¬ 
ating. 

T^e  other  unit  consists  of  a 
30-inch  ILG  exhaust  fan  that  is 
located  in  the  upper  section  of 
a  window  in  the  center  of  the 
east  wall.  This  exhaust  fan 
takes  out  7,300  cubic  feet  of 
air  a  minute. 

The  two  distinct  units  of  this 
system  are  hooked  together  so 
that  when  the  heater  units  are 
put  on,  the  exhaust  unit  auto¬ 
matically  goes  on  and  when 
the  heater  units  are  shut  off 
the  exhaust  fan  automaUcal- 
ly  goes  off.  More  than  that, 
the  two  heater  units  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  only  one  may 
be  put  on  at  the  same  time. 
However,  when  only  one  heater 
unit  is  put  on  the  exhaust  fan 
automatically  goes  on  and  again 
goes  off  when  the  single  heater 
unit  is  shut  off. 

Air  DWerentlel 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is 
a  differential  of  1,300  cubic  feet 
of  air  between  the  intake  and 
the  exhaust.  By  putting  more 
air  into  the  dep>artment  than  is 
taken  out,  the  air  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  kept  continually  circu¬ 
lating  and  any  dead  spot  is 
avoided. 

On  each  of  the  two  heater 
units,  there  are  adjustable  slats 
by  means  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  throw  the  fresh  air  being 
drawn  into  the  department  in 
any  direction  desired. 

The  air-conditioning  system 
does  not  interfere  with  the 
drawing  off  of  the  fumes  and 
smoke  from  the  melting  fur¬ 
naces.  In  fact  it  improves  that. 
When  the  furnace  doors  are 
opened  for  even  a  few  moments 
to  put  in  more  metal,  smoke  is 
instantly  drawn  out  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

In  the  winter,  the  two  heater 
units  are  connected  with  the 
regular  plant  heating  system  so 
that  instead  of  sucking  in  fresh 
air  from  outside,  it  sucks  in  air 
that  is  preheated.  The  degree 
to  which  the  air  is  heated  may 


Gadgeteria 
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be  regulated  so  that  any  desired 
temperature  may  be  continually 
maintained  in  the  department, 
thus  making  for  continued  com¬ 
fortable  working  conditions. 

The  stereotyping  department 
measures  50  x  60  feet.  It  has 
two  large  metal  furnaces  going 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Shift  for  Black  Face  Rail. — 
An  easy  shifter  for  the  black 
face  rail  on  a  Linotype  has 
been  worked  out  by  Roland 
McAtee  with  the  Beloit  (Kan.) 
Daily  Call.  An  L-shaped  piece 
of  metal  was  attached  to  the 
rail  .shift  with  the  short  part 
of  the  L  to  the  front  of  the  vise 


and  extending  downward.  A 
screw  eye  on  the  vise  holds  this 
L-shaped  piece  of  metal  in 
place.  (See  cut.) 

From  the  extreme  end  of  the 
short  part  of  the  L  there  is 
fastened  a  length  of  stout  wire 
that  extends  toward  the  right 
or  where  the  operator  sits,  l^is 
wire  is  fastened  to  the  L-shaped 
piece  of  metal  by  means  of  a 
bolt  with  the  end  of  the  wirfe 
looped  to  give  a  free  movement. 
The  other  end  of  this  stout  wire 
is  finished  with  a  metal  button 
affair,  the  wire  being  held  in 
place  by  means  of  a  .screw  eye 
fastened  in  the  vise. 

A  simple  push  on  the  button 
flips  the  black  face  rail  shift 
over  while  another  simple  push 
on  the  metal  button  shifts  it 
back  again,  thus  saving  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  making  the 
shift. 
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Figures  in  Vertical  Position 
— The  plant  that  has  to  set  ads 
where  the  dollar  part  of  the 
price  will  be  in  large  type  and 
the  cents  portion  in  smaller  size 
can  thank  John  C.  Ledbetter,  ad¬ 
vertising  foreman  of  the  Clarks¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Leaf  Chronicle,  for 
a  way  to  cast  the  cents  figures 
on  a  Ludlow,  vertically  instead 
of  horizontally. 

He  took  an  18  pt.  Ludlow 
brass  quad  and  sawed  all  but 
a  thin  section  down  to  slightly 
lower  than  the  base  height  so 
it  would  go  under  the  shoulder 
of  a  Ludlow  mat.  Then  by  put¬ 
ting  two  of  these  in  the  Ludlow 
casting  stick,  with  the  mats  for 
the  desired  figures  between,  it 
is  possible  to  put  the  mats  for 
the  figures  in  the  casting  stick 
vertically  instead  of  horizontal¬ 
ly.  The  partly  sawed  down  quad 
at  either  end  will  hold  the 
figure  mats  in  place.  If  there  is 
any  play  when  the  mats  have 
been  put  in  the  casting  stick  the 
play  is  taken  up  with  regular 
Ludlow  spacers. 

Vegetable  Shortening  —  One 
of  the  best  ink  thinners  and 
dryers  is  nothing  more  than  any 
vegetable  shortening  such  as 
Crisco,  according  to  Charles 
Dayton,  foreman  of  the  Bryan 
(Tex.)  Daily  Eagle.  He  mixes 
the  shortening  with  the  ink  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  part 
of  shortening  to  99  parts  of  ink. 
Ink  doctored  up  in  this  way  can 
be  used  on  heavy  enamel  paper 
without  fear  of  offsetting,  work¬ 
ing  better  than  any  drier.  It 
dries  fast  enough  so  that  no 
slip  sheeting  ne^  be  done. 

Chute  to  Hell  Box.  —  The 
custom  of  using  the  hand  trim¬ 
mer  and  letting  the  bits  fall  on 
the  floor  only  means  extra  work 
later  to  clean  up  the  scraps.  In 
the  shop  of  the  Beloit  (Kan.) 
Daily  Call,  D.  W.  Fairchild,  op¬ 
erator  and  machinist,  has  de¬ 
vised  a  stovepipe  chute  that 


leads  right  into  the  hellbox. 
(See  cut.) 

In  this  shop  the  hand-operated 
trimmer  is  mounted  on  one  edge 
of  a  make-up  table.  Directly 
under  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
trimmer  is  the  top  end  of  a 
piece  of  stovepipe  that  extends 
downward  and  leads  into  a  hell- 
box,  which  rests  on  the  bottom 
ledge  of  the  makeup  table.  The 
stovepipe  is  fastened  to  the 
table. 

Tabloid  on  Duplex — Some¬ 
times  a  tabloid  newspaper  job 
comes  into  a  plant  that  has  a 
Duplex  but  no  attachment  for 
running  a  tabloid  on  it.  And 
perhaps  the  job  isn’t  done  often 
enough  to  warrant  the  cost  of 
an  attachment.  That  was  the 
case  with  the  Obrana  Press,  Inc,, 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  so  William 
Johnston,  pressman,  developed  a 
gadget  that  worked  out  excep¬ 
tionally  well  and  cost  only  a 
few  dollars. 

He  secured  a  round  steel  plate 
measuring  4%  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  had  the  edge  bev¬ 
elled  and  then  sharpened  into 
a  knife.  Then  he  had  nicks 
put  in  the  sharpened  circum¬ 
ference  about  one-inch  apart. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Write  or  Wire  your  nearest  dealer: 

TORONTO 

TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO. 
120  Wellington  St.,  W. 

Offices  also  in  MONTREAL, 
VANCOUVER  and  WINNIPEG 


NEW  YORK 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  Co. 

120  W.  42nd  Street 
ORic.s  also  In  BOSTON  and 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 


LOS  ANGELES 

WOLFER  S  CAL.  PTRS.  SUPPLY 
409-411  E.  Pico  Blvd. 

DENVER 

A.  E.  Heinsohn 
1443  Blake  Street 

ALBUQUERQUE 
Jones  Graphic  Products  Co. 

118  North  Third  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DON  STEWART  COMPANY 
441  Clay  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS 
E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
515-525  Lafayette 
Offices  also  in  DALLAS. 
HOUSTON.  TAMPA.  MIAMI 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


BEARD  NEWSPRINT 

&  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  INC. 

8761  FULTON  ST.  DETROIT  9,  MICH. 
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Really  IVIodern  Engineering 


SCOTT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


The  Scott  is  the  OISLY  newspaper  press  embodying  important  and  modem  engineering  principles. 

Light  weight,  but  extremely  strong,  hardened  alloy  steel  spiral  miter  gears  moimted  truly  concen¬ 
tric  on  splined  high  speed  driving  shafts  carried  in  precision  ball  bearings,  deliver  a  smooth  and  quiet 
flow  of  power  to  the  press. 

Narrow  faced,  but  also  extremely  strong,  heat  treated  alloy  steel  helical  spur  gears  mounted  truly 
concentric  and  fastened  by  alloy  steel  bolts  on  the  extra-large  diameter  printing  cylinder  shafts,  assure 
noiseless,  efficient  rotation  of  the  printing  cylinders. 

The  narrow  faced  gears  permit  oil  enclosures  projecting  only  6"  from  the  side  frames  instead  of  the 
14“  to  24“  projection  that  marks  old  style  design  and  gearing. 

Hundreds  of  these  Units  in  use  have  thoroughly  proved  the  reliability,  efficiency  and  freedom  from 
wear  or  breakage  of  this  “Really  Modem"  Scott  construction. 

Why  accept  old  style  design  when  demonstrated  superiority  is  available? 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

There's  Silver 
In  Those  Pictures 

Eighteen  tons  of  silver  are 
used  annually  in  putting  pic¬ 
tures  in  newspapers,  and  in  il¬ 
lustrating  books  and  magazines, 
according  to  the  Silver  Users 
Association. 

That’s  as  much  of  the  metal 
as  goes  into  the  minting  of  more 
than  5,000,000  dimes.  But  it  is 
spread  mighty  thin  and  must 
be  more  than  “mint  pure,”  the 
industrial  luers  of  silver  ex¬ 
plain,  and  add: 

“Ancient  alchemists  helped 
put  pictures  in  your  news¬ 
papers.  They  tried  to  turn  sil¬ 
ver  into  gold.  In  the  course  of 
failing,  they  discovered  that 
silver  nitrate  is  sensitive  to 
light. 

“That  Dark  Ages  discovery 
slumbered  for  centuries,  little 
noted,  until  it  finally  became 
the  basic  chemical  principle 
upon  which  photography  is 
built. 

“As  a  result,  silver,  spread 
to  a  thinness  of  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch,  is  on  the  job  four 
times  in  the  course  of  helping 
to  illustrate  this  newspaper.  It 
records  an  image  on  a  ‘negative’ 
film  when  a  camera  shutter 
clicks.  It  transfers  that  image 
as  a  positive  onto  paper — slick 
prints  for  publishing  use.  It 
records  again  on  film  in  the 
photo-engraving  shop,  and  fi¬ 
nally  on  the  copper  plate  which 
becomes  a  ‘half-tone  cut’ — ready 
for  printer’s  ink. 

“Nth  degree  purity  is  a  must; 
but  even  if  a  theoretical  100% 
purity  could  be  attained,  some 
silver,  from  certain  mining 
areas  would  not  do  because 
through  all  refining  processes  it 
remains  faintly  radioactive. 
Press  photographers  and  photo¬ 
engravers  cannot  use  even  the 
tiniest  trace  of  atomic  energy.” 

Newspaper  editors  have  a 
vivid  reminder  of  how  vital 
silver  is  in  getting  out  a  good 
paper  just  two  years  ago.  Agi¬ 
tation  by  the  silver  producing 
interests  for  making  $1.29  an 
ounce  the  price  at  which  the 
Treasury  buys  domestic  silver 
"dried  up”  the  world  market. 
Expecting  huge  speculative 
pr^ts,  holders  of  the  metal 
would  not  sell  at  the  OPA  ceil¬ 
ing  price,  then  71  cents. 

The  shortage  of  silver  nitrate 
became  so  acute  that  many 
photo  engraving  shops  were  al¬ 
most  at  the  point  of  shutdown. 
They  obtain^  a  ’Treasury  rul¬ 
ing  that  it  would  not  be  Illegal 
to  melt  down  silver  dollars  to 
make  silver  nitrate. 

They  were  saved  when,  on 
July  31,  1946,  a  bill  was  signed, 
making  the  government  price 
90.5  cents.  Metal  then  flowed 
into  the  market  from  abroad 
and  “publishing  silver”  has  been 
in  plentiful  supply  ever  since. 

Inlertype  Added 

The  Waterville  (Me.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  added  a  C  Four  Inter¬ 
type  madiine  to  other  equip¬ 
ment  in  its  expansion  program. 


'Betty  Co-Ed'  Type 
In  Composing  Room 

Mrs.  Iona  M.  Thraen  is  the 
Betty  Co-ed  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald’s  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

A  student  at  Creighton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mrs.  Thraen  dusts  off 
her  union  card  two  nights  a 
week  to  set  type.  Her  husband 
is  a  barber. 

Mrs.  Thraen  served  overseas 
in  the  Women’s  Army  Corps. 
One  day,  she  astonished  the  Al¬ 
lied  staff  of  a  seized  newspaper 
in  Algiers  by  setting  German  on 
an  American  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  French  keyboard. 


Gougarfy  in  Omaha 

Thomas  F.  Gougarty,  formerly 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald, 
has  taken  the  same  post  on  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald. 
He  was  with  the  Journal  Herald 
17  years.  14  as  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  before  its  consoli¬ 
dation  with  the  Daily  News. 

Have  Larger  Space 

Mezo-Steele  Co.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers’  agents  for  news¬ 
paper  printing  equipment,  have 
moved  to  larger  offices  in  Suite 
2145  at  400  W,  Madison  Street. 
The  firm  was  organized  by 
George  R.  Steele,  formerly  of 
the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co., 
in  December,  1947. 

Reilly  Is  PM  Now 

John  J.  Reilly,  an  employe  of 
the  paper  for  more  than  25 
years,  has  been  named  produo" 
tion  manager  of  the  Chelsea 
(Mass.)  Record  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  a  compositor 
and  machinist  for  several  years, 
and  also  wrote  sports. 

New  PM  Appointed 

Harry  Davidson  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
the  Son  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 
He  formerly  was  picture  super¬ 
visor.  Chris  Hodgson,  former 
production  manager,  has  been 
appointed  building  superintend¬ 
ent. 

Boost  for  Burke 

Bertram  G.  Burke,  press  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Son  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News-Pilot,  who  has  been  with 
that  paper  for  21  years,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  K.  L. 
Gregg,  production  manager  of 
the  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Tribune-Sun. 

50-Year  Man 

Martin  T.  Hayden  recently 
celebrated  a  half-century  of 
service  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times-Herald.  The  news¬ 
paper  ran  a  page  one  story  of 
his  experiences.  Jack,  one  of 
his  four  sons,  is  also  employed 
in  the  mechanical  department. 


Modern  Factory  in  Atlanta 

Tingua,  Brown  &  Co.,  monufacturors  of  printing  press  blankets  and  draw- 
sheets,  have  announced  completion  of  their  new  plant  at  507  Bishop  Street, 
NW,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  steel,  glass  and  concrete  structure  more  than 
_ doubles  the  floor  space  of  the  old  plant. 


Gadgeteria 
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These  were  put  in  so  that  the 
plate  that  had  been  made  into 
a  knife  would  not  entirely  cut 
the  paper  as  it  went  under  the 
knife.  The  break  where  the 
nicks  came  held  the  paper  to¬ 
gether. 

This  knife  disk  was  fastened 
flush  against  the  middle  front 
tension  wheel  on  the  press  by 
means  of  four  bolts  each  put 
through  a  hole  bored  in  the 
disk  with  the  bolt  running 
through  open  places  in  the 
middle  front  tension  wheel.  To 
furnish  a  place  for  the  nuts  on 
these  four  bolts  to  hold,  a  thin 
metal  disk  was  put  on  the 
other  side  of  the  middle  front 
tension  wheel.  This  metal  disk 
had  four  holes  bored  in  it  to 
correspond  in  p^ition  with  the 
four  holes  in  knife  disk  through 
which  the  bolts  were  placed. 
By  tightening  the  nuts  the  knife 
disk  was  held  firmly  in  place 
against  the  middle  front  tension 
wheel. 

An  old  knife  was  attached  to 
the  press  by  means  of  a  C  clamp 
at  a  point  where  it  would  en¬ 
gage  the  paper  after  it  had 
been  folded.  This  knife  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  paper  mid-way 
between  front  and  back  and  as 
the  folded  paper  ran  past  the 
knife  slit  the  uncut  part  left 
by  the  nicks  in  the  knife  disk. 

The  Duplex  was  run  between 
3,500  and  4,000  impressions  an 
hour. 

Housing  Around  Saw.  —  The 
saw  so  continually  used  in  news- 
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paper  plants  to  trim  slugs  and 
cuts  serves  to  spread  metal  bits 
around  a  considerable  area. 
This  is  avoided  in  the  plant  of 
the  Russell  (Kan.)  Daily  News 
by  a  housing  that  has  been  built 
around  the  saw.  The  housing 
consists  of  wood  boards  and  ex¬ 
tends  upward  over  six  feet.  This 
housing  is  built  all  around  the 
saw  with  a  space  just  large 
enough  for  one  person  to  pass 
through  at  the  front  of  the  saw. 
’Thus  housing  confines  all  metal 
bits  and  makes  salvage  of  them 
much  easier. 

Drier  With  Infra  Red  Bulbs. 
— The  Russell  (Kan.)  Daily 
News  is  using  a  drier  in  its  job 
department  that  it  made  with 
five  infra  red  bulbs.  A  wooden 
support  was  made  with  a  cross 
arm  at  the  top.  On  this  cross 
arm  the  five  bulbs  were  mount¬ 
ed  and  hooked  up  so  that  one, 
two,  three,  four  or  all  five 
could  be  used.  The  wooden 
support  was  made  just  the  right 
height  so  that  the  cross  arm 
would  come  just  about  the 
printed  forms  coming  off  the 
press  onto  the  delivery.  A 
length  of  wire  is  provided  so 
that  the  drier  can  be  moved 
from  one  jobber  to  another, 
plugging  it  in  at  convenient  out¬ 
lets. 


MONOMELT’S  Single  Melting 
System  for  all  type  casting  ma¬ 
chines  will  cut  your  metal  in¬ 
ventory  and  reduce  operating 
costs. 

WMTf  TODAY  for  full  ioformalioii. 
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'  equipment  review 

I  Engraving  Planb 
Slow  Uniformity 
.  In  Pa.  and  N.  J. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Newspaper- 
owned  and  operated  engraving 
plants  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
New  Jersey  show  remarkable 
similarity  in  their  practices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  of  18  such 
plants  by  the  PNPA,  disclosed 
at  the  PNPA-NJPA  Mechanical 
(inference  here. 

All  18  use  a  cold  top  on  their 
plates,  one  of  which  is  “home¬ 
made.”  Two  use  a  60-line  screen, 
one  a  70-line  screen  and,  the 
remaining  15  a  65-line  screen  for 
newspaper  cuts.  All  but  two  of 
the  plants  were  associated  with 
newspapers  using  stereotype 
presses. 

Further  examples  of  similarity 
of  operation  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  14  plants  use  only  cut  film 
cameras,  one  uses  both  cut  and 
roll-film,  two  use  roll  film,  and 
one  uses  wet  plate.  Twelve  of 
the  plants  make  a  practice  of 
guillotining  their  cuts,  four 
“Bill”  the  edges  of  these  cuts, 
and  two  use  both  methods. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  lights  used  for  cameras 
and  printing  frames. 

Replies  to  the  question  as  to 
how  many  bites  are  taken  on 
halftones  indicate  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion,  with  four  plants  taking  one 
bite,  five  taking  2,  five  taking 
three,  one  reporting  one  to 
three,  one,  two  to  three,  and 
one,  four  to  eight. 

Responses  to  the  question: 
“fhat  halftone  etching  depths 
do  you  require  for  best  printing 
on  your  press  equipment?”  vary 
as  follows: 

One  plant — “shallow”:  1  plant 
— to  5  thousandths;  2 — 4  to  5 
thousandths;  4 — 5  thousandths; 
1—5  to  7  thousandths;  1 — 5V^  to 
6  thousandths;  1 — 6  thousandths; 
2  —  61^  thousandths;  1  —  7  to  9 
thousandths. 

Seventeen  of  the  plants  re¬ 
port  a  total  of  44  journeymen 
and  16  apprentices  employed. 
Two  employ  only  one  appren¬ 
tice  each  with  no  journeymen, 
and  four  others  employ  only  one 
journeyman  each,  making  six  of 
the  17  operating  “one-man” 
plents.  Four  publishers  operated 
I  two-man  plants,  and  seven 
operated  with  three  or  more. 

Of  28  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  newspaper  publishers,  18 
of  whom  operate  their  own  en¬ 
graving  plants,  18  employ  pho¬ 
tographers.  one  uses  a  photo¬ 
engraver  for  pictures,  and  six 
use  reporters. 

All  but  three  of  these  news¬ 
papers  own  their  own  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment. 

New  Ontario  Plant 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. — ^The  Sun- 
Times  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  construction  of  a  modern 
twp-story  building  to  house  the 
pnnting  plant  and  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  offices  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Construction  will  start 
immediately.  A  new  24-page 
press  will  be  installed. 


PNPA-NJPA 
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to  our  specifications — readily 
adaptable  to  our  use.  With 
these  weapons,  we  shall  be  well 
armed  in  our  battle  for  effi¬ 
ciency,  economy  and  increased 
service  to  the  public.” 

Along  the  same  theme  of  pub¬ 
lic  service,  Stanley  Myers,  assis¬ 
tant  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
said  television  will  spur  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  pictures  in 
newspapers. 

He  said  the  time  had  come  for 
various  departments  to  stop 
blaming  each  other  for  poor  pic¬ 
tures. 

During  a  panel  discussion  on 
photo-engraving,  William  Ahl- 
strom,  picture  editor  of  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  said  the 
Fairchild  unit  has  decreased 
costs  despite  the  increase  of  the 
newspaper’s  photo  staff  to  four. 
He  said  news  pictures  have  in¬ 
creased  440%  by  the  use  of  the 
machine. 

More  economical  operation 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of 
teletypesetters,  the  convention 
was  told  by  Harlan  Rowe,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Sayre  (Pa.)  Times. 

Overtime  Out 

“We  have  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  overtime  on  straight  mat¬ 
ter  and  nearly  all  overtime  on 
ad  composition  and  make-up 
without  increasing  the  number 
of  machines  in  our  composing 
room,”  he  said.  “Press  dead¬ 
lines  are  being  met  more  con¬ 
sistently  and  earlier  than  ever 
before  even  though  page  pro¬ 
duction  is  greater. 

“Where  we  formerly  had  six 
operators  on  five  madiines,  we 
now  have  three  operators  and  a 
man  feeding  tape,  dumping  the 
galleys  and  making  the  correc¬ 
tions  on  the  teletype  proofs.” 

Charles  Frederickson,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  Yonk¬ 
ers,  N.  Y.,  said  cleanliness  in 
the  pressroom  is  an  important 
factor  in  cutting  down  costs. 

In  discussing  “Stereotyping — 
A  Diagnosis  of  its  Ills,”  Frank 
Donnelly,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices,  Inc.,  said  the  use  of  direct 
pressure  molding  is  receiving 
more  attention. 

“This  requires,”  he  said,  “de¬ 
velopment  of  molding  combina¬ 
tions  which  each  stereotyper 
must  develop  to  meet  his  own 
requirements,  just  as  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  molding  combina¬ 
tions  for  the  mat  rollers.  The 
development  of  color  will  call 
for  direct  pressure  molding, 
both  for  hot  molding  and  cold 
molding.” 

Mr.  Donnelly  said  paper  has 
not  improved. 

“The  demand  for  more  shrink¬ 
age  causes  tones  to  close  up 
until  we  are  printing  85  screen 
halftones,”  he  said.  “And  with 
the  poor  grade  paper  the  screen 
has  a  tendency  to  fill  in  and 
print  too  dark.” 

Experience  with  the  Stereo- 
tex  Hydraulic  Matrix  Press  was 
related  to  the  convention  in  a 
panel  discussion  by  D.  M.  Mele- 
gari,  stereotype  foreman  of  the 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  News.  He 


said  the  press  has  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  since  June  and  that  re¬ 
sults  were  both  satisfactory  and 
economical. 

Full  cooperation  in  reducing 
costs  was  pledged  by  C.  M. 
Flint,  research  director  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  He  said  tiie  or¬ 
ganization’s  Easton,  Pa.  labora¬ 
tory  was  nearing  completion 
and  the  confidence  in  the  work 
being  done  there  will  help  the 
program  along. 

Vernon  Spitaleri,  acting 
manager,  mechanical  dei^rt- 
ment  of  the  ANPA,  explained 
the  first  report  of  the  ANPA 
and  AAAA  Joint  Committee  on 
Newspaper  Printing,  “Proper 
Preparation  of  Art  Work  for 
Go<^  Newspaper  Reproduction.” 

“The  agency  men  want  to  give 
you  better  prepared  material,” 
he  said,  “so  that  you  can  get 
better  printing  results.” 

He  said  the  second  report  by 
the  Joint  Conunittee  will  be 
ready  in  another  month.  It  will 
cover  the  essential  standards  for 
plate-making. 

Stereo  Press  System 

Max  Leuchter,  publisher, 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times-Joumal, 
said  production  under  the  stereo 
press  system  is  far  more  elastic 
and  “far  more  satisfactory  to 
advertisers  and  readers  alike.” 

Explaining  the  change-over  in 
his  plant,  he  said,  “we  selected 
a  32-page  press  because  we  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  would  suffice  for 
our  needs  for  an  indefinite  peri¬ 
od  of  time.”  He  warned  it  was 
as  wrong  for  a  small  plant  to 
over-me^anize  as  it  is  to  be 
under-mechanized. 

Charles  E.  Gardner  of  the 
Ludlow  Typograph  Co.,  said  one 
of  the  toughest  problems  con¬ 
fronting  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  is  obtaining  enough  well- 
trained  workmen  to  handle  dis¬ 
play  composition.  He  also  de¬ 
scribed  some  of  the  Ludlow 
composing  equipment. 

The  importance  of  a  good  ma¬ 
chinist  in  cutting  down  produc¬ 
tion  costs  was  explained  by 
William  H.  Means,  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era. 

“Too  many  machinists,”  he 
said,  “jealously  guard  their  re¬ 
pair  abilities.  Operators  can  be 
a  great  help  in  keeping  ma¬ 
chines  in  good  running  condition. 
We  have  had  operators  come  in¬ 
to  Bradford  who  knew  almost 
nothing  about  a  composing  ma¬ 
chine  except  how  to  pound  type 
out  of  it.  In  a  short  time  we 
have  them  capable  of  making 
minor  repairs  themselves,  if 
necessary.” 

Paul  V.  Driscoll,  mechanical 
superintendent,  the  Connellsville 
(Pa.)  Courier,  chairman  of  the 
conference,  said  the  meeting  was 
one  of  the  largest  regional  gath¬ 
erings  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  men  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  Serving  with  him 
as  co-chairman  was  Neal  E. 
Dyer  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 

It  was  decided  that  the  joint 
meeting  will  be  held  again  next 
year.  There  was  strong  senti¬ 
ment  for  Atlantic  City  as  the 
meeting  place,  but  an  executive 
committee  of  the  joint  group 
will  announce  the  selection 
later. 


Zinc,  Magnesium 
Research  Voted 

A  sum  of  $20,000  has  been 
appropriated  by  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers  Research,  Inc.,  for  organized 
research  this  year  on  problems 
of  the  photoengraving  industry. 
The  effort  will  include  studies 
on  a  commercial  scale  of  the 
electrolytic  etching  of  copper 
and  continued  investigations  of 
periodic  reverse-current  etching. 

Considerable  attention  will  al¬ 
so  be  given  at  Battelle  Institute 
to  the  etching  of  zinc  and  mag¬ 
nesium  for  photoengraving  and 
to  the  study  of  tonal  retention 
during  the  production  of  engrav¬ 
ings. 


Merbilz  with  Vulcan 

Charles  H.  Merbitz  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  formerly  with  Geo.  H. 
Morrill  Division  of  Sun  Chem¬ 
ical  Corp.,  is  now  representing 
the  Vulcan  Proofing  Co.  in  the 
sale  of  offset  and  newspaper 
blankets  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

Elevator  Instatled 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  has  installed  a  new 
high-speed  Haughton  passenger 
elevator  in  its  Main  Street 
building.  The  D  &  C  also  has 
installed  18  new  Underwood 
typewriters  for  reporters. 

Rotary  Press  Bought 

El  Heraldo  of  Barranquilla, 
Colombia,  has  purchased  the 
Scott  “Speed-King”  rotary  press 
now  in  use  at  the  Mt.  Carmel 
(Pa.)  Item,  it  is  announced  by 
Stanley  Ross,  president  of  the 
Latin  American  Press  Syndicate. 

(otorado  'Dream  Plant' 

Lamar  (Col.)  Daily  News 
opened  its  new  home  March  16. 
It’s  a  $40,000  “dream  plant” — 
with  all-glass  front.  'The  paper 
began  as  a  weekly  42  years  ago. 
Fred  M.  Betz,  Sr.,  is  publisher 
and  Fred  M.  Betz,  Jr.,  is  associ¬ 
ate  publisher. 

Scorcher  for  $45 

Jay  Masi,  stereotyper,  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta,  construct¬ 
ed  a  flat  scorcher  for  drying 
mats  which  has  been  placed  in 
successful  operation.  The  scorch¬ 
er  was  built  from  material  pur¬ 
chased  for  approximately  $45. 

Albert  Penney  Dies 

Albert  A.  Penney,  65,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  composing  room 
of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun 
for  40  years,  died  March  28.  He 
joined  the  Sun  in  1902  and  rose 
to  be  a  director  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Buys  3-Story  Building 

New  York  Mirror  has  bought 
a  three-story  building  adjoining 
its  Brooklyn  plant. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Cooperative  Effort  Makes 
More  Attractive  Newspapers 

By  Walter  C.  Crighton 

Secretary,  New  England  Mechanical  Conference 


Iowa  Meeting  in  May 

The  22nd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  will  take 
place  in  Mason  City,  la..  May  14 
15.  and  16. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Hanford. 

Officers  are:  Kenneth  Waugh- 
tal,  president,  Boldt  Engraving 
Denver,  Colo.;  Paul  F.  Kamler 
secretary  -  treasurer,  Clinton 
Herald;  Howard  Lee,  first  vice- 
president,  Ottumwa  Courier; 
Tommy  Caldwell,  second  vice- 
president,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette; 


( Excerpts  from  a  talk  made  tine,  and  let's  hope  we  all  are 
April  1  before  the  PNPA-NJPA  around  when  they  arrive  and 
Mechanical  Conference)  have  the  pleasure  of  trying 

MORE  attractive  newspapers  them  out.  But  in  the  meantime 
are  the  result  of  the  coopera-  we  still  have  to  get  out  our  BVrT"DuSolX“'pre“sTd7ntT"Lin^ 
tive  efforts  of  all  departments,  ^itions  each  day  until  the  New  casting  Machinists.  Mason  City 
mechanical,  editorial  and  adver-  Deal  arrives.  Globe-Gazette 

tiang.  The  more  cooperative  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  chairmen  for  the  various 

the  department  heads  are,  the  some  of  the  things  we  have  are-  Howard  Lee 

better  wall  be  the  results.  It  is  tried  to  do  to  improve  the  looks  sessions  are.  Howard  Lee. 

not,  and  should  not,  be  expected  of  our  paper, 
to  be  a  one-man  project.  We  promptly  remove  any 

In  the  mechanical  depart-  damaged  mats  from  the  mag- 

ments  great  progress  has  been  azine  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
made  in  the  past  decade  toward  covered.  They  not  only  give 
better  interdepartmental  cooper-  the  news  columns  a  sloppy  look 
ation.  The  progressive  improve-  but  also,  they  do  not  improve 
ment  in  mechanical  cooperation  the  other  matrices  in  the  ma- 
has  had  its  greatest  boost  by  the  chine. 

organization  of  regional  confer-  If  your  fonts  are  old  there’s 
ences  such  as  the  Pennsylvania-  a  reasonable  doubt  If  the  cost 
New  Jersey  Conferences.  With  of  a  new  font  would  be  much 

no  attempt  to  be  modest  I  want  more  in  the  long  run  than  try* 


chairman,  composing  room; 
Tommy  Caldwell.  chairman 
press  and  stereotype;  V.  G.  Cur- 
rise,  chairman.  Engravers  and 
Photographers,  Rockford  ( Ill. ) 
Register. 


in  the  handling  of  advertising 
copy. 

We  are  getting  that  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  New  London  Day. 
True,  it  took  a  long  time  to 


_ _  _  _  _  work  it  out  and  it  is  not  per 

to  add  that  the  New  England  ing  to  take  out  the  poorest  ones  feet  yet  by  any  means,  but 
Conference  has  done  wonders  in  »nd  replacing  them  with  new  what  counts  is  that  we  are  get- 

a  region  where  the  natives  are  sorts.  New  sorts  can  soon  show  ting  the  cooperation  of  the  ex- 

not  noted  for  making  changes  signs  of  wear  and  tear  when  ecutive  who  is  in  a  position  to 
without  thoughtful  considera-  mixed  in  with  a  badly  worn  help  us. 

tion.  font.  The  advertisers  are  being 

‘Back  Patting'  Hlf  We  have  recently  replaced  our  gradually  educated  to  simplify 

There  is  stUl  a  rprtain  amniint  type  with  new  fonts  of  their  layouts  and  a  good  num- 

of  buck^J^ing.^^there  ^  I  think  we  made  a  ber  of  them  are  using  white 

will  Kd  it  mistake  and  my  publisher  space. 

agrees  with  me.  We  both  be-  In  a  small  city  like  New  Lon- 
lieve  that  I  should  have  ordered  don  it  is  probably  more  diffi- 


great  majority 
department 


of  mechanical 


deoartment  PYrn-ntivas  that  nvvc  i  SIIUUIU  Iidvc  uiucicu  uun  1.1.  ii.wic  uii.. 

buS-Da®5inff  hpi^oc '♦tf  o  ®  point  instead.  It  is  my  belief  cult  to  put  across  any  changes 

buck  passing  belongs  to  a  past  of  the  stores  have  no 


problem  as  it  arrives  must  be 
worked  out  by  using  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel  available  to 
the  best  advantage.  If  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  interdepartmental  all 
concerned  should  make  an 


pressman  or  a 
stereotyper  and  what  methods 
we  have  used  on  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  ( Conn. )  Day  toward  a  more 


In  a  number  of  cases  adver¬ 
tisers  who  first  resisted  any 
line 


coast  along  from  that  point.  It’s 
much  easier  to  slide  down  than 
climb  up. 


Now  there  Is  no  PanHora  Rov  looking  paper  with  an  8  point  regular  ad  writers.  We  have 
to  reach  into  a  ^Bra«  afl  th^  considerable  of  our  prog- 

answer?to  our  probll^s  siSh  ®  solicitors 

■  ^  One  improvement  we  made  either  assist  the  advertiser  in 

was  to  standardize  the  hews  preparing  his  copy  or  writing 

head  type.  We  had  been  using  the  entire  advertisement  for 

various  faces  and  every  time  a  him 

new  type  face  was  bought  for 
the  ad  setting  department  you 

hon^t  '^ortTo '^rv^out'Uhat"  oould  rest  assured  that  one  of  changes  have  fallen  in 

ever  nlan  that  mav  ^  ll*®  editors  would  soon  see  it  when  they  saw  the  printed  ad- 

iSti  Tp^re^an  0,“*.  fa"**  ’'‘e' 

H  oooiaii  w  a  thing  for  him  to  dress  up  his  tors. 

page.  We  now  use  the  same  A  word  of  caution.  When 
type  face  for  all  our  heads.  For  you  have  succeeded  in  making 
attra'ctive“newsDaDer“tJilT  rtem  variety  on  the  social  page  and  progress  toward  the  goal  of 

ssK'ti  uT^',  po*!  gasr  "i  tagf ;; 

there  when  it  left  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  If  the  page  happens 
to  have  a  lot  of  porous  or  cold 
slugs  there  certainly  will  be 
less. 

Plates  are  cast  from  the  mats 
and  placed  on  the  press.  With 
conditions  right  a  well-printed 
paper  results.  But  here  again 
let  me  say  that  nothing  appears 
on  the  printed  page  that  was  ' 
not  plac^  there  in  the  compos-  ' 

Ing  room.  j 

With  that  much  importance  i 
attached  to  it,  it  certainly  is  up  | 
to  the  composing  room  superin-  I 
tendents  to  take  a  good  look  at 
what  they  are  doing  to  hold  i 
up  their  end  of  the  prc^uction 
of  more  attractive  newspapers.  I 
Reading  the  various  trade 
magazin^  we  learn  that  many 
news  things  are  to  be  available  , 
for  our  use  in  the  future.  That’s  I 
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YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

New  Plants 

Remodeling  and 

Rearrangement 

Surveys  and  Reports 

Material  Handling 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  and  Engineers 

100  West  Monroe  Building  Chicago  5,  liiinois 
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MIERCURT 
newspaper  rollers 
are  built  to  your 
specifications 


You  get  exactly  what  you 
want  in  a  roller  when  you 
order  Mercury  Newspaper  Roll¬ 
ers.  They're  made  to  your  spe¬ 
cifications.  Newly  developed 
synthetic  rubber  formulas  en¬ 
able  us  to  build  into  them  the 
exact  characteristics  you  need. 
But  if  you  prefer,  you  con  get 
Mercury  Newspaper  Rollers 
made  with  natural  rubber. 
Either  natural  or  synthetic  — 
you're  sure  of  finest  quality 
—  with  Mercury  Rollers. 


RHPID  HOLIER  CO. 

Ftdcral  of  26fh  0.  M.  Roppof 

Chicago  16,  III.  Prosident 
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Senate  Group 
Plans  New  Talks 
On  Mail  Rates 

By  Jamea  I.  BuOer 

Washington — A  break  in  the 
impasse  over  the  new  postal 
mtes  on  newspapers  and  other 
mailings  moving  second  class 
appeared  in  prospect  this  week. 

Senator  Neely  (D.,  W.  Va.) 
said  he  plans  to  propose  meet¬ 
ings  between  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  to  work  out  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  second-c.ass  rates. 

Mr.  Neely  is  chairman  of  a 
Senate  post  office  subcommittee 
considering  a  proposal  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Jesse  Donaldson 
for  a  sharp  increase  in  rates. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  testified  Wednesday 
ttiat  some  of  the  proposed  sec¬ 
ond-class  rates  would  be  higher 
for  the  Times  than  air  freight 
rates. 

Sen.  Neely  said  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  increasing  rates  to  the 
point  that  they  would  curtail 
circulation  of  newspapers,  maga- 
lines,  books  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  media. 

But  in  view  of  the  operating 
deficit  on  the  post  office  depart¬ 
ment,  he  said  it  was  necessary 
to  “work  out  some  sort  of  an 
agreement.” 

Mr.  Donaldson,  who  has  taken 
the  position  that  it  is  “up  to 
Congress”  to  say  whether  his  de¬ 
partment  should  charge  rates 
sufficient  to  meet  a.l  costs,  or 
continue  to  operate  as  a  service 
agency  for  the  public  welfare, 
recently  offered  to  sit  with  com¬ 
mittee  members  and  publishers 
to  arrive  at  a  new  sch^ule.  This 
vas  an  abandonment  of  his 
original  bill  which  would  boost 
newspaper  mailings  as  much  as 
900%. 

In  a  statement  scheduled  to 
be  filed  April  8  with  the  sub¬ 
committee,  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
said  the  increased  costs  to  its 
members  would  range  from  125 
to  300%. 

“No  increase  in  costs  in  any 
part  of  newspaper  publishing 
since  1925  .  .  .  has  remotely  ap¬ 
proached  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  proposed  by  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department,”  the  statement 
laid. 

Meanwhile,  the  widely  -  held 
opinion  that  Postmaster  General 
Jesse  M.  Donaldson  agrees  with 
the  more  outspoken  members  of 
congressional  committees  that 
his  bill  proposing  huge  boosts  in 
second-class  mailing  rates  is  not 
the  correct  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  operating  deficits,  has 
been  brought  out  into  the  open. 

Ed  M.  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion’s  legislative  committee, 
speaking  for  6,000  weeklies  and 
about  600  small  dailies,  tied  to¬ 
gether  information  which  has 
reached  him  regarding  Mr.  Don¬ 
aldson's  position  and  statements 
of  the  chairmen  and  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  commit- 
tew  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

“I  have  gathered  the  distinct 
rapression  that  a  majority  of 
tbls  (House)  committee  has 


been  frank  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  bill — as  drawn — is  un¬ 
workable,”  Mi:.  Anderson  began. 

“I  suggest  that  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson,  himself,  has 
strongly  hinted  at  a  solution  for 
this  problem  which  he  has  sad¬ 
dled  on  the  Senate  and  House 
Post  Office  committees.  On  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  March  22,  Mr. 
Donaldson  testified  before  the 
Senate  committee  as  follows: 

“  ‘No  one  would  be  more  will¬ 
ing  than  myself  to  sit  down  with 
the  Congress,  and  if  you  arrive 
at  an  opinion  as  Senator  Neely 
( Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely,  D., 
W.  Va. )  has  expressed,  that 
something  should  be  done, 
which  is  less  than  I  have  rec¬ 
ommended,  I  will  spend  as  much 
time  as  is  necessary  to  help 
work  that  thing  out,  but  I  think 
that  I  am  discharging  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  I  tell  the  Con¬ 
gress  about  the  fiscal  picture  of 
the  postal  service.  'Then  Con¬ 
gress  can  decide  on  whether  the 


postal  service  is  a  service  agency 
regardless  of  any  deficits  or 
whether  it  is  a  business  institu¬ 
tion,  and  run  along  business 
lines.’  ” 

Post  Office  Department  reports 
to  congress  repeatedly  have  set 
up  rates  for  second-class  mail 
and  other  classifications  which 
would  be  required  if  the  agency 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  service 
class  and  made  into  a  “going 
business,”  but  never  before  has 
such  a  drastic  adjustment  been 
suggested,  as  the  latest,  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  mailings, 
in  some  instances,  as  much  as 
900%. 

Everything  in  the  Package 

Examination  of  the  schedules 
prepared  in  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  made  it  clear  that 
every  conceivable  type  of  in¬ 
crease  in  mail  handling  and 
services,  except  first-class  mail, 
had  been  crowded  into  the  bill. 


It  was  obvious  that  it  was 
“loaded”  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  ally  many  classes  of  users 
against  the  bill,  including  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation;  religious,  labor, 
and  agricultural  newspapers: 
and  the  smaller  papers  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Mr.  Donaldson  was  “pass¬ 
ing  the  buck”  to  Congress  in  a 
single  package,  and  the  language 
quoted  by  Mr.  Anderson  from 
the  Postmaster  General’s  testi¬ 
mony,  would  appear  to  add  sup¬ 
port  to  that  inference. 

Mr.  Anderson  also  warned 
that  the  re-definition  of  “adver¬ 
tising”  in  the  pending  bill 
would  give  local  postmasters  a 
censorship  role  with  each  deter¬ 
mining  which  stories  were  news 
and  which  were  advertising, 
and  fixing  not  only  rates  but,  in 
some  instances,  the  right  to  use 
second  -  class  mail  privileges 
on  the  basis  of  his  own 
opinions. 


DOLLAR 

DIPLOMAS 

for  ambitious 
employees 

We  like  to  reward  initiative  and  to 
help  ambitious  employees  increase 
their  business  education.  For  that 
reason,  we  give  an  automatic  pay 
increase  for  completion  of  each 
course  of  study  dealing  with  our 
line  of  work.  We  also  share  with  the 
student  the  cost  of  textbooks  and 
the  tuition  of  those  courses  that  are 
not  offered  free  of  charge. 

Employees  have  responded  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  our  “Educational 
Refund  Plan.”  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  participated  in  last 
year’s  LOMA  (Life  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association)  classes  and  a 
gratifying  proportion  of  Mutual 
Life  students  ranked  at  the  top  in 
nation-wide  results.  Other  employ¬ 
ees  studied  at  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  business  schools,  or  took  exam¬ 
inations  for  actuarial  work,* 


This  year  another  sizeable  group 
will  join  the  ever-increasing  ranks 
of  our  employee  graduates,  while 
others  prepare  for  enrollment  in  the 
“class  of  1950.” 

The  Mutual  Life  is  proud  of  its 
after-hour  alumni.  Their  high 
“I.I.Q.”  (Insurance  Intelligence 
Quotient)  is  helping  to  make  them 
more  valuable  to  themselves  and  to 
our  policyholders.  It  has  already 
improved  their  income  and  expec¬ 
tations  for  advancement,  and  has 
enabled  the  Company  to  render 
better  service. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


M 


EV^^  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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Foundation  Measure 
Debated  in  Canada 


TORONTO  —  The  progressive 

Conservative  Government’s 
bill  to  regulate  charitable  foun¬ 
dations.  such  as  the  Toronto 
Star,  ran  into  heavy  opposition 
in  the  Ontario  Legislature. 
(E&P,  April  2,  page  8). 

E.  B.  Jolliffe,  leader  of  the 
Co  -  operative  Commonwealth 
Federation  (Socialist)  Party, 
spoke  for  more  than  two  hours 
against  the  bill,  in  opening  a 
filibuster.  Provincial  Treasurer 
Leslie  Frost  won  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  debate  to  permit  con¬ 
sideration  of  finance  bills. 

The  bill,  the  Charitable  Gifts 
Act.  provides  that  all  charitable 
foundations  and  trusts  operat¬ 
ing  as  businesses  must  dispose 
of  all  but  10%  of  their  capital 
stock. 

Defense  of  Measure 

Mr.  Frost  said  the  measure  is 
designed  to  insure  that  money 
left  the  foundations  gets  to 
charities  as  soon  as  possible 
and  that  the  foundations  are 
not  allowed  to  compete  unfairly 
with  private  businesses. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  described  the  bill 
as  an  attempt  to  “legislate  a 
political  enemy  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.’’ 

The  Star,  in  news  stories  and 
editorials,  contends  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  by  what  the  paper  de¬ 
scribes  as  “this  evil  interference 
with  a  will  after  the  maker  of 
it  is  dead.’’  would  discourage 
establishment  of  new  founda¬ 
tions  and  hinder  the  expansion 
of  charitable  work  into  fields 
not  already  served. 

Mr.  Frost  said  Joseph  Atkin¬ 
son’s  (founder  of  the  Star)  will 
set  out  that  “the  primary  ob¬ 
ject”  of  the  two  papers  should 
be  “the  dis.semination  of  news 
and  opinions  and  for  the  further 
promotion  of  the  doctrines  and 
beliefs  which  the  testator  held 
during  his  lifetime.” 

“Charity  is  secondary,”  Mr. 
Frost  said.  “Is  this  government 
.  .  .  justified  in  allowing  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  this  purpose?  If  Atkin¬ 
son  had  wanted  to  perpetuate 
his  business  and  newspapers 
then  he  should  pay  his  taxes 
like  anyone  else.  If  his  object 
was  charitable,  then  this  bill 
would  help  further  that  aim.” 

Pointed  at  Star  Foundation 

Mr.  Jolliffe  argued,  the  bill 
was  “aimed  at  the  only  founda¬ 
tion  the  treasurer  is  able  to 
name  as  being  affected  and  to 
force  sale  of  the  newspaper  it 
controls.”  It  threatened  “the 
whole  principle  of  freedom  and 
security  of  the  press”  and  might 
create  “a  monopoly  or  near¬ 
monopoly  of  the  press  of  this 
province  to  the  advantage  of 
the  government  of  the  day,”  he 
contended. 

The  bill,  formally  named  “an 
act  respecting  certain  charitable 
and  oUier  gifts.”  should  be  re¬ 
named  “an  act  for  the  relief  of 
George  McCullagh  and  his 
friends.”  Mr.  Jolliffe  said. 

Mr.  McCullagh  is  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and 
the  Toronto  Telegram. 

Mir.  Jolliffe  asserted  the  Gov¬ 


ernment’s  suggestion  that,  be¬ 
cause  “the  profit  motive”  had 
been  remov^  from  the  Star’s 
administration,  the  business 
could  not  be  run  efficiently  was 
“naive  and  childish.”  Direction 
of  the  newspaper,  he  pointed 
out.  had  been  left  to  “working 
newspapermen”  who  were  more 
capable  of  running  a  newspaper 
than  “ex-brokers  who  have  been 
lucky  in  the  mining  game.” 

It  had  been  suggested,  Mr. 
Jolliffe  said,  that  the  Star  com¬ 
peted  unfairly  with  other  news¬ 
papers  because  it  did  not  pay 
taxes.  ’The  estate  had  been  ex¬ 
empted  from  succession  duties 
but  in  its  operations  from  year 
to  year  “most  certainly  does  pay 
taxes”  as  do  the  other  news¬ 
papers  with  which  it  competes, 
he  declared. 

Robertson  Will  Described 

Mr.  Jolliffe  read  extracts  from 
the  will  of  the  late  John  Ross 
Robertson,  former  owner  of  the 
Toronto  "Telegram. 

The  Telegram  before  its  sale 
last  fall  to  Mr.  McCullagh  was 
operated  as  a  charitable  foun¬ 
dation  with  profits — after  pay¬ 
ment  of  certain  annuities  to 
heirs — going  to  the  Toronto  Sick 
Children’s  Hospital. 

During  that  period  Mr.  Frost 
was  in  office  five  years,  Mr.  Jol¬ 
liffe  said,  and  “had  never  raised 
his  voice  to  complain  how  un¬ 
fair  it  was  for  this  newspaper 
to  be  in  competition  with  pri¬ 
vately-operated  newspapers.” 

The  hospital  had  benefitted 
“in  the  neighborhood  of  $14,- 
000.000.” 

The  Star,  operated  under  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  will  by 
experienced  newspapermen,  bad 
become  “the  most  successful 
( paper )  in  Canada,”  the  speaker 
went  on,  but  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  agree  with  this 
method  of  operation,  they  want¬ 
ed  to  “tear  up”  the  will  and 
have  control  of  the  paper  di¬ 
vided  among  10  different  char¬ 
ities. 

“You  are  not  serving  freedom 
of  the  press  when  you  introduce 
legislation  to  make  sure  that 
a  big  newspaper  falls  into  the 
same  hands  that  other  news¬ 
papers  are  falling  into,”  Mr. 
Jolliffe  pleaded. 

“In  Toronto,  where  a  few 
years  ago  we  had  six  or  seven 
newspapers,  there  are  now  three 
— two  of  them  directed  by  one 
man  ( McCullagh ) .” 

In  1930  there  were  116  daily 
newspapers  in  Canada  and  99 
owners.  Today  there  are  “about 
85  papers  with  58  owners.” 

Seven  newspaper  groups 
owned  29  Canadian  papers  with 
53%  of  the  total  circulation  of 
Canadian  daily  newspapers,  he 
said. 


Add  White  Column 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — “The  Hoo- 
sier  Day,”  a  daily  column  of  edi¬ 
torial  comment,  by  Frank  A. 
White,  made  its  appearance  in 
the  majority  of  the  29  Indiana 
League  of  Home  Dailies  this 
week.  ' 


Radio-Equipped 
Cabs  Speed  Copies 

The  Sayre  ( Pa. )  Timet  has  an 
unusual  method  of  building 
good-will  and  gaining  circula¬ 
tion.  It  recently  announced: 

“RFD-Radio  Free  Delivery- 
service  today  assures  Valleyites 
of  uninterrupted  delivery  of  this 
favorite  newspaper. 

“If  your  Evening  Times  car¬ 
rier  misses  you,  all  you  need  do 
is  make  a  telephone  call,  and 
your  paper  will  be  sped  to  you 
swiftly  by  radio-equipped  taxi¬ 
cab— at  no  extra  cost. 

“The  same  service  also  Is 
available  to  .start  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.” 


Markham  Retires; 

Butte  (Mont.)  Figure 

Butte,  Mont. — Joe  L.  Mark¬ 
ham,  business  manager  of  the 
Montana  Standard  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.  Employes’ 
Club  here,  was  feted  at  a  dinner 
here  April  2.  on  the  eve  of  his 
retirement.  Mr.  Markham  will 
return  to  his  boyhood  home  at 
Holvoke.  Mass.,  to  live. 

Mr.  Markham  came  to  Butte 
in  1922  as  business  manager  of 
the  old  Anaconda  (Mont.) 
Standard.  When  the  Standard 
absorbed  its  morning  rival,  the 
Butte  Miner,  in  1928.  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  merged 
dailies. 

Known  throughout  Montana 
as  “the  dean  of  Montana  sports¬ 
men.”  Mr.  Markham  is  past 
nresident  of  the  Montana  chap¬ 
ter.  American  Athletic  Union: 
past  nresident,  Montana  Golf 
Association:  past  president,  Mon¬ 
tana  Bowling  Association:  past 
chairman  of  the  state  boxing 
commission:  past  nresident.  Mon¬ 
tana  Press  Association,  and  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Round  Table  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers  high  school  for 
bovs  here. 

He  said  he  will  write  a  twice- 
weekly  column  for  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram . 

■ 

Ohio  Circulators 
To  Meet  in  Toledo 

Columbus,  O. — Spring  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Association  will  take 
nlace  at  Commodore  Perry 
Hotel,  Toledo.  Aoril  19-21,  it  was 
announced  bv  President  Lewis 
F.  Mottice,  Columbus  Citizen. 

Program  chairman  is  W.  T. 
Davis,  Springfield  NewsrSun. 
L.  F.  Newmyer,  Toledo  Blade 
public  relations  manager,  will 
be  the  Wednesday  noon  speaker. 
The  Blade  will  be  host  to  the 
convention  at  a  dinner  that  eve¬ 
ning. 

Smith  Witter,  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory,  will  report  for  the  Special 
Committee  on  Welfare.  John 
Shank,  Dayton  Daily  News,  and 
James  J.  Morrisey,  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald  will  discuss  “The 
Dayton  Merger.”  ICMA  Presi¬ 
dent  Walter  G.  Andrews  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting.  James 
Shryock,  managing  editor  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
and  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  an  ABC  di¬ 
rector,  will  discuss  ABC  matters. 


Sahni,  Indian 
Syndicate  Head,  I 
Hunts  Material  ' 

When  Jogendra  N.  Sahnl 
chose  to  study  Journalism  in  the  i 
United  States  rather  than  in  * 
Britain  —  as 
had  been  tradi¬ 
tional  in  his 
country — a  rev- 
o  1  u  t  i  o  n  still 
rocking  India’s 
newspapers  was 
begun. 

Today,  Indian 
newspapers  roll 
off  rotary  pres¬ 
ses,  ads  no  long¬ 
er  fill  front 
pages,  universi¬ 
ties  have  jour¬ 
nalism  depart¬ 
ments  . 

And  the  first  syndicate — as 
we  know  syndicates — is  in  swad- 
ding  clothes,  headed  by  Sahni, 
who  claims  much  of  the  credit 
for  modernizing  the  Indian 
press. 

His  syndicate  —  Press  News  ; 
Features — Is  one  of  the  reasons 
Sahni  is  now  in  the  U.S.  He’s 
visiting  various  publishers,  ar¬ 
ranging  for  special  material  for 
the  syndicate  —  material  with 
“international  appeal.” 

Just  48,  Sahni  already  has 
founded,  made  successful,  and 
sold,  six  dailies,  all  in  New 
Delhi.  While  publishing  he  in¬ 
troduced  banner  headlines  and 
the  two-cent  paper.  Before 
Sahni  returned  to  India  from 
the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  soaked  in  American  , 
journalistic  methods,  Indian 
papers  were  patterned  after  the  j 
British  press.  Issues  were  sold  I 
for  near-prohibitive  prices.  f 

Innovating  wasn’t  ea.sy.  Typ-  [ 
ographers  knew  nothing  about  | 
drop-heads,  inverted  pyramids 
and  other  Americanisms.  Sahni 
taught  them.  He  claims  to  have 
trained  nearly  500  men.  After 
the  war,  he  asked  American 
printing  engineers  to  visit  India 
and  teach  publishers  the  value 
of  offset  printing.  He  founded 
an  import  firm  that  has  been 
bringing  U.S.  printing  equip¬ 
ment  into  India  —  $3,000,000 
worth — for  two  years. 

Sahni  was  the  guiding  light 
behind  the  formation  of  the  All- 
India  Newspaper  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference,  the  first  and  still  the 
only  editor  and  publisher  group 
in  the  country. 

Indian  papers,  he  feels,  will 
flourish  only  when  the  syndi¬ 
cate  system  itself  does.  And 
he’s  here  to  start  the  ball  rol¬ 
ling. 


Representative  Resigns 

Representation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  publications  has  been,  or 
will  on  May  1,  be  resigned  by 
All-American  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives: 

Antena,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina;  Critical,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina:  Aviao,  Rio  de 
neiro,  Brazil:  Sombra,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil:  Velocidade,  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil"  El  Nacional,  Bar- 
ranquilla,  Commbia;  El  Pueblo, 
Arequipa,  Peru;  and  La  Razon, 
Montevideo.  Uruguay. 

for  April  9,  1949 
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40,000  Boys 
Prepare  for  '49 
Soap  Box  Derby 

Detroit — In  some  40,000  base* 
ments  around  the  country  40,- 
OM  hammers  will  soon  be 
clattering  and  40,000  saws  rip¬ 
ping  and  rasping.  Once  again 
young  hopefuls  in  150  American 
communities  are  getting  ready 
for  the  annual  All-American 
Soap  Box  Derby. 

Twelfth  annual  running  of  the 
event  is  going  through  the  pre¬ 
paratory  stages  under  its  co- 
jponsors,  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Di^on  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  and  150  newspapers. 

Chevrolet  officials  expect  more 
than  40,000  boys,  1 1  to  15,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  150  local  races. 
Ftaalists  will  go  to  Akron,  O., 
for  the  championship  race 
Aug.  14. 

4  Million  Spectators 
During  local  elimination  con¬ 
tests  an  estimated  4,000,000  per¬ 
sons  are  expected  to  witness 
Derby  activity.  More  than  75,- 
OOO  have  jammed  around  Derby 
Downs  to  witness  the  finals. 

The  racing  cars,  which  the 
bofs  must  build  themseives,  will 
rerert  nearer  to  the  original 
Soap  Box  models  under  changes 
in  construction  rules  this  year. 

The  National  Derby  Rules 
Committee,  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  participating  news- 
pnpers  and  Chevrolet  officials, 
decided  to  open  the  race  more 
fiily  to  boys  of  average  me¬ 
chanical  ability. 

This  was  done  by  eliminating 
fancy,  super-streamlined  designs 
and  by  barring  the  use  of  power 
tools.  Thus  the  1949  Derby  cars 
will  look  much  like  the  cars  of 
IW,  the  year  the  Derby  started. 

The  main  body  of  the  rules 
renalns  the  same,”  explained 
Charles  J.  French,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Derby  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Chevrolet.  ‘Tn 
general,  the  trend  of  revisions 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
toward  increasing  the  safety 
of  the  race  and  making  it  easier 
for  the  average  American  boy 
to  build  a  racer  in  which  he  can 
compete  on  equal  footing  with 
all  other  contestants.” 

Cars  built  for  previous  races 
may  be  used  if  altered  to  meet 
the  1949  rules  and  if  such  work 
is  done  by  hand  tools  only. 

New  Papers  Added 
The  150  newspapers  sponsor- 
in,  the  local  contests  with  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealers  change  but  very 
little  through  the  years.  New 
ones  this  year  are  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md. )  Sunpapers,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  and 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News.  The 
first  two  are  in  for  the  first  time. 
The  News  returns  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  several  years. 

The  Dayton  paper,  incidental¬ 
ly,  joined  Chevrolet  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  original  race  in  1934.  At 
that  time  Myron  Scott,  now  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Derby,  and 
assistant  advertising  manager 
for  Chevrolet,  was  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  on  that  paper. 

^^lle  on  assignment,  Mr. 
Scott  came  across  a  group  of 
small  boys  scooting  down  a  Day- 
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Myron  E.  Scott,  general  manager 
of  the  All-American  Soap  Box 
Derby  and  assistant  advertising 
manager  ol  Chevrolet,  co-spon- 
sors  of  the  race,  illustrates  the 
new  low-cut  cockpit  in  a  model 
racing  car.  This  type  oi  cockpit 
is  required  under  the  1949  rules. 

ton  hill  in  homemade  miniature 
cars.  He  snapped  a  few  shots, 
became  enthused,  and  sold  his 
managing  editor  on  sponsoring 
a  ‘‘soap  box”  race. 

Scott  and  Chevrolet  enrolled 
34  newspapers  as  co-sponsors  in 
1934.  The  finals  were  held  in 
Dayton.  The  big  crowds  of 
spectators  convinc^  them  they 
had  a  “natural.” 

“Chevrolet  is  proud  of  the 
Soap  Box  Derby,”  said  T.  H. 
Keating,  general  sales  manager. 
“We  believe  that  its  growing 
popularity  among  boys  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  wholesome  good 
it  does  in  promoting  true  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmanship.  The  Derby 
builds  boys,  and  in  so  doing, 
helps  to  build  America.” 

■ 

Publisher,  Paper 
Mark  50th  Birthday 

Both  the  East  Orange  (N.  J.) 
Record  and  its  publisher, 
Charles  E.  Moreau,  are  50  years 
old,  this  year.  The  publisher’s 
birthday  will  pass  unnoticed  in 
the  columns  of  the  paper  but  an 
84-page  special  edition  on  June 
16  will  mark  the  Record’s  birth¬ 
day. 

Obviously  Moreau  did  not 
found  the  paper.  For  most  of 
its  history  it  was  published  by 
Len  Gillis,  then  for  a  few  years 
by  C.  Colburn  Hardy  until 
Moreau  purchased  it  in  1941. 

East  (Jrange  will  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  incor¬ 
poration  as  a  city,  this  year,  and 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  its  present  city  char¬ 
ter.  All  of  these  events  will  be 
noted  in  the  special  edition. 

Alvin  J.  Meyer  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  is  directing  the  work  on 
the  special  edition. 

■ 

40,000  FDR  Pictures 

San  Francisco — A  brief  para¬ 
graph  with  each  installment  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
series,  “FDR,  His  Personal  Let¬ 
ters,”  stated  Roosevelt  pictures 
might  be  obtained  by  calling  at 
Examiner  dealer  establishments. 
No  pictures  were  mailed,  yet 
40,000  portraits  were  distributed. 

for  Aoril  9  1949 


Paper  Service 
Speeds  Meals 
Within  Plant 

Nearly  2^0  paper  containers 
of  coffee  and  22  cafeteria  work¬ 
ers  are  among  the  materials  and 
labor  require  to  get  out  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  This 
estimate  comes  from  Louise 
Wales,  who  serves  1,000  meals 
a  day  to  employes. 

The  Herald  Tribune  is  one  of 
a  growing  number  of  daily 
newspapers  that  find  it  pays  to 
feed  round-the-clock  reporters, 
pressmen  and  circulation  hus¬ 
tlers  on  the  premises.  The  move¬ 
ment  may  have  been  pioneered 
by  the  New  York  Times,  which 
opened  its  first  lunchroom  about 
1904.  The  Herald  Tribune  cafe¬ 
teria  dates  from  1930. 

At  the  Herald  Tribune,  Miss 
Wales  distributes  300  orders  a 
day  throughout  the  building  to 
deadline-harassed  reporters  and 
to  pressmen  who  have  only  a 
half-hour  for  lunch  and  don't 
want  to  come  into  the  cafeteria 
with  ink  on  their  clothes. 

The  day's  menu  is  distributed 
to  all  departments  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Between  11  and  11:30  er¬ 
rand  boys  collect  orders  from 
the  various  departments  and 
bring  them  to  the  cafeteria  to 
be  filled  before  the  noon  rush. 
At  night  outgoing  orders  may 
go  out  at  any  time.  Hot  entrees 
are  served  on  eight-inch  paper 
plates,  pies  and  cakes  in  paper 
dishes,  sandwiches  in  waxed 
paper  wrappings,  salads  in  paper 
dessert  dishes,  and  soups,  coffee 
and  tea  in  12-ounce  paper  hot 
drink  cups. 

Light  paper  service  makes  it 
possible  for  messengers  to  carry 
a  number  of  lunches  on  each 
trip.  Using  12-ounce  lidded 
paper  cups  as  props,  the  boys 


have  the  stacking  of  the  steri¬ 
lized  trays  down  to  such  a  sci¬ 
ence  that  they  can  carry  three 
or  four  at  a  time.  Outgoing 
orders  are  an  efficient  one-trip 
pn^osition;  after  use,  the  paper 
service  goes  into  the  nearest 
wasterpaper  can. 

Use  of  eight-inch  paper  plates 
and  preportioning  of  desserts, 
salads,  and  jellies  in  paper  por-* 
tion  cups  speeds  the  cafeteria 
line  for  newsmen  between  as¬ 
signments  and  office  workers 
with  regular  hours  who  prefer 
to  patronize  the  gray  and  yel¬ 
low,  126-seat  cafeteria  on  the 
eighth  floor.  The  room  is  deco¬ 
rated  attractively  with  a  fre¬ 
quently  changed  display  of  news 
photographs  by  staff  photogs. 

■ 

Polk  Murder  Trial 
To  Start  April  12 

William  Polk,  20-year-old 
brother  of  the  late  George  Polk, 
American  correspondent  slain 
in  Greece  last  year,  left  this 
week  for  Salonika  to  attend  the 
trial  of  his  brother’s  accused 
murderers. 

The  body  of  George  Polk, 
Middle  East  correspondent  for 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  was  found  floating  in  Sa¬ 
lonika  Bay  a  year  ago. 

The  Greek  government  has 
charged  that  Mr.  Polk  was  lured 
to  his  death  in  a  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  trial  is  scheduled 
to  begin  April  12. 

Charged  with  complicity  in 
the  murder  are  a  Greek  journal¬ 
ist,  Gregory  Staktopoulis,  and 
his  mother,  Anna. 

■ 

Detroit  Guild  Election 

Detroit — Two  write-in  candi¬ 
dates  have  won  the  presidency 
and  vicepresidency  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Newspaper  Guild.  They 
are  Frank  Angelo,  Free  Press 
make-up  editor,  president,  and 
Ray  Girardin,  Times  reporter, 
vicepresident. 


TIME  TESTED,  SUCCESS  PROVED 

Editor  &  Publisher  Help  Wanted  Ads  Are 
YEAR  HOUND.  SPEEDY  JOB-FILLERS 

No  seasonal  or  full-time  where-to-find  workers  prob¬ 
lems  for  you  with  an  EIditor  &  Publisher  Help  Wanted 
Ad  telling  job-seekers  about  your  offer.  It’s  a  time  and 
success-proved  method  backed  by  over  sixty  years  of 
speedy  results.  Here’s  why  and  how  it  works. 

Regardless  of  the  type  worker,  needed  and  regardless 
of  the  degree  of  skill  required,  the  job-seeker  capable  of 
handling  that  job  sees  your  offer.  He  may  be  unemployed 
or  working  while  waiting  for  the  better  opportunity  it 
represents.  But  your  Classified  Ad  gets  results  because 
its  message  is  waited  for  and  watched  for  by  the  workers 
you  want.  Call  or  write  for  a  speedy,  success-proved 
worker-contacting  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ad  today. 
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John  R.  Scott 
Noted  British 
Publisher,  Dies 

John  Russeli  Scott,  governing 
director  and  chairman  of  the 
Manchester  ( Eng. )  Guardian 
„  and  Evening  News,  Ltd.,  died  in 
Manchester  April  5  at  the  age 
of  69.  His  family  head^  the 
Guardian  since  they  founded  it 
128  years  ago. 

He  joined  the  Guardian  staff 
in  1902,  while  his  father,  Charles 
Prestwich  Scott,  was  editor,  and 
became  publisher  in  1905.  The 
paper  had  been  losing  circula¬ 
tion,  and  there  was  danger  that 
control  might  pass  into  other 
hands.  He  and  his  father  threw 
the  family  fortune  into  the  pa¬ 
per,  loans  were  paid  off  and 
stability  returned. 

He  acquired  the  Manchester 
Evening  News  after  World  War 
I,  and  became  sole  owner  of  the 
contro.ling  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1932,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Edward.  In  1947,  his 
son,  Lawrence  P.  Scott,  succeed¬ 
ed  him  as  managing  director. 

Mr.  Scott  was  chairman  of  the 
Press  Association  in  1936-37. 
When  the  new  constitution  of 
Reuters  was  adopted  in  1941  he 
became  a  trustee.  He  had  also 
been  on  the  board  of  the  News¬ 
print  Supply  Co. 

■ 

150  Illinois  Admen 
At  Kewanee  Clinic 

Kewanee,  Ill. — More  than  150 
advertising  executives  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets 
attended  the  Northern  Illinois 
advertising  clinic  here  recently. 
M.  F.  Batterson,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  presented  the 
slide  film  “The  Little  Prophet 
Goes  to  Market.” 

Harold  E.  Swanson,  Moline 
Dispatch  and  Rock  Island  Argus, 
conducted  the  session  devoted 
to  general  advertising.  Charles 
Taylor,  Freeport  JournahStand- 
ard,  was  in  charge  of  the  local 
advertising  clinic.  Fred  Lorey, 
Bloomington  Pantograph,  head¬ 
ed  up  the  meeting  on  classi¬ 
fied. 

George  Stanton,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
Chicago,  was  the  Sunday  Lunch¬ 
eon  speaker.  Paul  Gorham, 
general  manager  of  Illinois  Mar¬ 
kets.  reported  on  his  recent 
business  trip  to  the  West  Coast. 
Joe  T.  Miller,  Kewanee  Star 
Courier,  was  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements. 

A  similar  ad  clinic  for  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  newspapers  will 
take  place  at  Cairo,  April  23  and 
24. 

■ 

Izzy  Kaplam  Famous 
Cameraman,  Dies 

Izzy  Kaplan,  who  became  a 
legend  to  newspapermen  and 
sports  fans  during  the  24  years 
he  was  a  photographer  for  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  died 
April  4  at  a  Manhattan  hospital. 
He  was  63. 

Sport  fans  often  cheered 
louder  when  Mr.  Kaplan  en¬ 
tered  an  arena  than  they  did 
for  the  athletes  themselves.  Dan 
Parker,  Mirror  sports  editor,  im¬ 
mortalized  him  in  his  columns. 
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GORDON  JOHNSTON  HART, 

43,  managing  editor  of  the 
Femington  (N.  J.)  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  recently,  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  had  also  been 
editor  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Journal  and  Associated 
Press  staffer  at  Newark  and 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Robert  W.  Fisher,  65,  news 
editor  of  the  Walla  Walla 
( Wash. )  Union-Bulletin,  recent¬ 
ly,  at  Walla  Walla.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Union  in  1905,  later 
became  city  editor  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  then  news  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Union  until 
the  two  papers  were  merged  in 
1934. 

WiLLiM  H.  Labrot,  48,  who 
published  the  semi-weekly  An¬ 
napolis  (Md.)  Southern  Mary¬ 
land  Times  for  years  and  re¬ 
mained  an  officer  in  the  firm  af¬ 
ter  its  recent  re-incorporation, 
April  1,  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

Paul  R.  Bishop,  61,  Akron 
( O. )  Beacon-Journal  advertising 
staffer  since  1930,  previously 
news  editor  of  the  paper  and 
city  editor  of  the  old  Akron 
Times,  April  2,  at  Akron.  He  had 
also  worked  on  the  old  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader,  old  Akron  Press 
and  United  Press  in  New  York 
and  Columbus. 

Kellogg  Patterson,  59,  former 
advertising  representative  of  the 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Times-Star  in 
Chicago  and  one  time  sports 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
recently  at  his  home  in  Highland 
Park,  Ill.  He  was  with  the 
Times-Star  for  22  years.  From 
1946  to  1948  he  was  superinten¬ 
dent  of  documents  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Paul  Patterson,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

m  * 

3  'Patted  Children' 
S^are  in  Davy  Estate 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  Three  young 
Toronto  girls  who  remember 
Major  Fred  Davy  as  “the  old 
gentleman  who  patted  (ffiildren 
on  the  head”'  will  share  in  his 
$14,762  estate. 

The  will  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  reporter  directs  that  his 
estate  be  converted  to  cash  and 
divided  equally  between  them. 
The  girls  also  divided  contents 
of  an  ancient  curio  cabinet, 
filled  with  knick-knacks  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Major  Davy  died  Feb.  24. 

■ 

Hoyt  to  Speak 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and 
publisher,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
past  national  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  journalistic  fratern¬ 
ity,  will  speak  on  the  question: 
"What  Is  Responsible  Journal¬ 
ism?”  at  the  Founders  Day  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Chicago  Headline 
Club  of  SDX.  April  18.  at  the 
Stevens  Building  Restaurant. 

■ 

New  St.  Louis  Agency 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Warner,  Schu- 
lenburg,  Todd  &  Associates,  Inc., 
is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  formed  this  week.  Prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  organization  are 
Josephus  M.  Todd,  J^  Ralph  E. 
Schulenburg,  and  D.  E.  Todd. 


Budenz  Soys 
Daily  Worker 
Toes  the  'Line' 

Prof.  Louis  Budenz  of  Ford- 
ham  University,  testifying  last 
week  at  the  trial  of  Communist 
leaders  in  New  York  City,  told 
the  court  the  Daily  Worker  uses 
“Aesopian”  language  to  cloak 
articles  advocating  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Budenz,  a  Government 
witness,  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Worker  until  1945, 
when  he  quit  the  Communist 
Party  and  Joined  the  Catholic 
Church. 

“Aesopian”  language,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  a  type  of  double-talk, 
named  after  Aesop’s  fables, 
understood  only  by  those  initiat¬ 
ed  in  Marxist-Leninist  terminol¬ 
ogy  as  secretly  interpreted  by 
party  leaders. 

Terming  the  Worker  a  propa¬ 
ganda  organ  in  the  guise  of 
a  legitimate  newspaper,  Mr, 
Budenz  said  the  paper’s  articles 
were  written  to  conform  to  the 
Communist  Party  line,  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  it  happened  to  be 
at  the  moment.  He  told  the 
court  he  used  to  get  the  line 
from  one  of  the  defendants,  gen¬ 
erally  Jack  Stachel,  the  party’s 
education  director. 

“I  had  to  work  under  rigid 
Politburo  supervision,”  said  Mr. 
Budenz.  ’The  “Politburo”  is  the 
national  board  of  the  American 
Communist  Party. 

Mr.  Budenz  said  Worker  ar¬ 
ticles  on  such  subjects  as  wage 
increases  and  price  controls 
were  “pushed”  or  “played  down” 
in  accordance  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  line  at  the  particular  time. 
As  an  example,  he  explained 
that  incentive  wages  to  increase 
production  were  only  supported 
during  the  period  when  Russia 
was  at  war. 

He  also  said  the  paper  used 
the  American  labor  movement 
to  promote  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  trying  to  develop 
“political  strikes”  into  insurrec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Budenz  said  the  Worker 
did  not  publish  in  detail  re¬ 
ports  on  secret  training  schools 
for  professional  revolutionists. 

He  said  he  first  joined  the 
Worker  as  a  labor  reporter  in 
1935,  and  the  next  year  was 
made  labor  editor.  In  1937  he 
was  sent  to  Chicago  to  edit  the 
Midwest  Daily  Record,  another 
Communist  publication,  and  in 
1941  was  made  managing  editor 
of  the  Worker. 

a 

Newfoundland  Dailies 
Linked  to  Canada's 

St.  John’s,  Nfld. — Newfound¬ 
land’s  two  daily  newspapers — 
the  News  (a.m. )  and  Telegram 
(p.m. ) — are  now  linked  with 
Canada’s  90  dailies  for  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

Also  marking  the  new  status 
of  Newfoundland  as  a  province 
of  Canada,  D.  B.  Rogers  of  the 
Regina  Leader-Post  telephoned 
to  R.  B.  Herder,  director  of  the 
Telegram,  inviting  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors  of  the  two  papers  to 
the  1950  Canadian  Managing 
Editors  Conference. 

EDITOR  &  F 


Jones  of  ATF 
Asks  More  Ads 

Businessmen  must  meet  thi' 
challenge  of  declining  sales  win: 
courses  of  action  dictated  bit 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  fact 
tors  involved,  rather  than  aci 
tions  prompted  by  fear,  Thom* 
Roy  Jones,  president  of  ATI 
Inc.,  declared  in  a  talk  before  • 
combined  meeting  ot  civic  cluh 
at  Olean,  N.  Y. 

“Unfortunate.y,  too  frequent¬ 
ly,  there  is  a  tendency  to  may, 
false  economies,  particular^  ii 
the  matter  of  advertising,  whei 
business  experiences  a  declint 
in  sales,”  Mr.  Jones  said.  “Ad 
vertising  and  i^omotion  acUvi 
ties  must  be  stimulated  and  in¬ 
creased  at  such  times  in  order  tc 
develop  new  markets  and  nei 
customers.” 

Czechs  Ban 
150  Publications 
In  Press  War 

Nearly  1,500  issues  of  150  foe 
eign  magazines  and  newspapen 
have  been  confiscated  in  Czechc 
Slovakia,  according  to  a  twe 
month  tabulation  of  the  “OflBciil 
Gazette,”  Richard  Clark,  United 
Press,  reports  from  Prague. 

Swiss  periodicals  were  the 
hardest  hit,  with  325  issues  i 
33  different  periodicals  banned 
The  Swiss  National  Zeitung  had 
40  issues  banned  in  two  montta 

Austria  was  second  on  the 
banned  list  with  221  issues  of  Jl 
magazines  and  newspapers  a  I 
the  forbidden  list. 

Each  confiscation  must  be  cot- 
firmed  by  a  court  order.  Tb 
court  calendar  has  been  a 
jammed  with  confiscation  ordes 
from  the  police  that  some  ordes 
have  taken  months  to  execuh. 

France  was  third  on  the  li*. 
with  94  issues  of  15  periodicals 
banned  —  of  which  the  Conti 
nental  Daily  Mail  and  the  Pah 
(European)  edition  of  the  Net 
York  Herald  Tribune  account#! 
for  43. 

The  United  States  had  62  ir 
sues  of  16  periodicals  banned; 
Britain  61  issues  of  12  period¬ 
icals;  Belgium,  11  of  four. 

In  addition,  37  foreign  period¬ 
icals  have  been  banned  con- 
pletely.  They  include  the  Ck- 
cago  Tribune  and  Time-Life, 
m 

1,500  See  Flower  Show 

Canton,  O. — A  capacity  crowd 
of  1,500  flower  enthusiast 
gathered  at  the  Canton  Repo* 
tory's  Third  Annual  Flower  Ar 
rangement  Demonstration  and 
Lecture.  It  is  estimated  thf 
200  others  were  unable  to  gaii 
admittance.  This  year’s  lectun 
featured  life-like,  full-color  filffi 
of  plant  life  photographed  W 
the  time-lapse  method,  whio 
ehows  the  life-cycle  of  a  plaK 
in  a  few  minutes  time. 

■ 

Civic  Promotion 

Yakima,  Wash.  —  Both  the 
Yakima  Daily  Republic  and  the 
Yakima  Morning  Herald  iss^ 
a  24-page  insert  in  the 
16  editions  for  the  celebraU» 
of  “Greater  Yakima  Vall*T 
Days.” 
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Iowa  School  Conducts 
Seminar  for  Newsmen 

IOWA  CITY,  Iowa — Twenty-five  be  first  with  news  but  that 


— ■  newsmen,  inc.uding  wire  serv-  newspapers  coul 

iee  executives,  editors  and  teie-  factor  by  being 


ice  executives,  editors  and  tele-  factor  by  being  mor< 
snob  editors,  attended  a  two-  in  their  iniormation. 

^  Acrs<or\K  To/^lr  CVkaIIav  F) 


could  overcome  this 
eing  more  complete 


Hay  seminar  for  telegraph 
editors  here  on  March  28  and  29. 


Jack  Shelley  of  Des  Moines’ 
WHO  stressed  accuracy  as  being 


Organized  by  the  Iowa  Press  more  important  than  “firstness.” 
Institute  to  help  telegraph  edi-  SUI  Typographer  Carroll  Cole- 
ton  do  a  better  job  in  getting  man  said  newspapers  could  beat 
news  to  their  readers,  the  sem-  some  of  radio's  competition  by 
inir  was  sponsored  by  the  State  presenting  a  well-balanced  page. 
University  of  Iowa  School  of  He  urged  spotting  at  least  one 
Journalism.  important  story  below-the-fold 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Swanson,  asso-  and  stressed  the  importance  of 
ciate  professor  of  journalism,  below-the-fold  balance, 
and  Edwin  B.  Greeny  managing  Hogs  vs.  Girls 

editor  of  the  Iowa  City  Press-  Donald  R.  Murphy  reported 
Citizen,  arranged  me  seminar.  ^gg  j,jg  Wallace’s  Farmer 

Discussions  in  the  iniual  ses-  niade  of  readership  surveys 
sion  centered  amund  how  to  made  for  him  by  Dr.  Charles  E. 
make  telegraph  editors  more  ef-  Swanson  of  SUI. 
feclive  in  getting  news  to  the  j^j..  Murphy  said  a  picture  of 
readers.  William  T.  Stevens,  ^  more  readership  than 

managing  ^itor  of  the  Mtnne-  ^  pretty  girl  in  a  bathing  suit, 
opolis  Tribune  and  jjg  ggj^  ^jjg  byword  in  the  edi- 

prasident  of^e  Associated  Press  torial  office  was  to  use  hog  in 
Stoaging  Editors  Association,  ^  headline  if  they  wanted  read- 
editors  were  ership.  In  order  to  get  special 
needed.  -  .  attention  they  use  “sick  hog,”  he 

One  Local,  One  Foreign  reported. 

One  city  editor  should  be  re-  ■ 

sponsible  for  city,  area  and  even  j 

sSe  coverage,  Mr.  Stevens  de  Canada  PapOr 
Glared.  The  other  should  be  a 
cib  editor  of  the  world.  This 
latter,  Mr.  Stevens  maintained, 
should  read  widely  and  avail  j 

hinself  of  all  the  possible  in  OaiOtV  I/ITIVG 
soirees  for  news  beyond  the  * 

pnss  services  Windsor,  Ont.  —  When  traffic 

‘^laymond  McConnell  of  the  accidents  for  the  first  quarter 
Lhcoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  of  1949  broke  existing  records 
feired  newspapers  were  losing  lor  fatalities  and  injuries,  the 
refers  already  to  the  trade  Windsor  Daily  Star  inaugurated 
loiraals.  Businessmen  looked  to  a  city-wide  safety  program, 
the  business  papers  for  their  It  began  with  a  bicycle  safety 
news,  he  said,  because  newspa-  drive  ( two  of  the  fatalities  in- 
pen  failed  to  give  them  what  volved  public  school  cyclists) 
they  wanted.  all  public  and  high  schools.  A 

Telegraph  editor  Bourke  Gil-  safety  “team”  comprising  a  se- 
leepie  of  the  Council  Bluffs  nior  reporter,  a  police  depart- 
(Iwa)  Nonpareil  went  on  rec-  ment  traffic  sergeant  in  charge 
ord  for  a  tie-in  between  wire  of  the  school  safety  patrol  and 
news  and  local  coverage.  Cover  an  audio-visual  aids  supervisor 
the  story  as  it  affects  the  reader,  on  the  teaching  staff,  visited  all 
wai  his  advice.  schools. 


Canada  Paper 
Gets  Results 
In  Safety  Drive 


wai  his  a(jvice. 

Managing  Editor  C.  W.  Me* 
Lanry  of  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hackeye  Gazette  asked  for 


Lauded  by  Teachers 
The  team  presented  a  30-inin- 


eye  trMeiie  a^ea  lor  program,  consisting  of  three 
correlation  between  front  ^rief  taiks  by  the  teim  mem- 


and  inside  pages.  lie  used  page  bers,  all  from  a  different  angle 

of  safety  practices  on  bikes,  fol- 
“  1  ’ .  them  by  a  15-minute  film  “On 


thdr  proper  play. 

Tie-in  Leads 


Two  Wheels”  obtained  through 
the  National  Film  Board  of 


for  an  inside  story  that  has  a  Canada, 
related  story  on  front,  Mr.  Me-  The  campaign  created  wide- 
Laory  uses  a  tie-in  lead,  he  said,  spread  commendation  from  par- 
AP’s  Pat  Yale  lauded  future  ents  and  teachers,  school  offi- 
books  because,  he  said,  that  was  cials  and  others.  'To  top  it  off, 
the  source  of  some  of  the  best  the  publishers  of  ttie  Star  pro- 
^  stories.  Dale  Johns  of  the  vided  free  to  every  youngster 
UP.  wanted  newsmen  to  weed  the  opportunity  to  have  his  or 
out  much  unused  material  car-  her  bike  equipped  with  reflec- 
ried  by  the  wire  services.  News-  tive  tape. 


papers  could  weed  it  out,  he  After  three  mass  demonstra- 
®*i<i  .  .  tions  at  which  1,500  youngsters 

Philip  Read,  INS  managing  had  their  bikes  done,  the  job  of 
editor,  cautioned  labelling  a  Ne-  reaching  the  remainder  was 
gro  or  an  ex-G.I.  in  the  lead  if  it  turned  over  to  city  fire  depart- 
wm’t  necessary  to  the  story,  ment  members  who  did  the  job 
Mr.  McConnell  condemn^  at  the  various  fire  halls  after 
newspaper  practice  of  digging  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays, 
private  lives  for  so-called  The  campaign,  the  paper  says. 


“pubhc  Interest.” 

The  newsmen  agreed  that  ra- 


has  proved  a  tremendous  force 
for  goodwill  and  increased 


dio  would  probably  continue  to  awareness  of  safety  practices. 
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U.  S.  Zone  Paper 
Tax  Upheld 

Stuttgart,  Germany — A  tax 
on  newspapers  to  help  support 
state-subsidized  theaters  was  de¬ 
clared  constitutional  this  week 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  Zone  state  of  Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden,  AP  reports. 

The  tax  of  one  pfenning  (one 
third  of  an  American  cent)  on 
each  newspaper  sold  was  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  charged  it  abridged 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Public  subsidies  for  theaters 
are  a  tradition  in  Germany.  Most 
big  theatres  presenting  operas 
and  stage  plays  receive  some 
financial  support  from  either  a 
state  or  city  government. 

30  Win  Awards 
Of  Press  Club 
In  Washington 

Seattle,  Wash. — Thirty  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  of  this 
state  have  received  awards  or 
recognition  for  distinguished  re¬ 
porting  and  editorial  writing 
during  1948. 

The  awards  were  made  by 
the  Washington  State  Press  Club 
at  a  banquet  March  31.  Win¬ 
ners  in  the  various  divisions 
were: 

Distinguished  reporting: 

Metropolitan  division  —  Jack 
Jarvis  and  Robert  N.  Ward  pf 
the  Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer, 
and  Henry  Minard  of  United 
Press. 

Nonmetropolitan:  Mrs.  Helen 
Gleason  of  the  Tri-City  Herald, 
Pasco;  Ray  Ruppert  of  the  Ya¬ 
kima  Morning  Herald,  and  Bob 
Wethern  of  the  Bremerton  Sun. 

Special  awards  for  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting:  Don  Magnuson 
and  Carl  E.  Brazier  of  the 
Seattle  Times;  Clarence  Dirks 
and  Frank  Lynch  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer;  Paul  Ryan  of  the 
Bremerton  Sun. 

For  distinguished  editorial 
writing : 

Metropolitan  —  Mr.  Brazier, 
Edward  T.  Stone  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  and  David  L.  Kirk 
of  the  Spokane  Chronicle. 

Nonmetropolitan  —  John  N. 
McClelland,  Jr.,  of  the  Long¬ 
view  News,  Don  Pugnetti  of 
the  Tri-City  Herald,  Wethern  of 
the  Brwnerton  Sun. 

For  excellence  in  feature  writ¬ 
ing; 

Metropolitan — Murlin  Spencer 
of  the  Associated  Press  at 
Seattle,  Robert  J.  Browning  of 
the  Post-Intelligencer,  and  Mr. 
Magnuson  of  the  Times.  . 

Nonmetropolitan  —  Jean  Earl 
of  the  Port  Angeles  Evening 
News,  Mr.  Ruppert  of  the  Ya¬ 
kima  Herald,  Jean  Baumgarten 
of  the  Centralia  Daily  Chronicle. 

For  public  service  features: 
Charles  R.  Stark,  Jr.,  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review, 
William  Schulze  of  the  Post-In- 
telligencer,  Don  Godding  of  the 
Bellingham  Herald. 

First-place  winners  were 
given  $100  Savings  Bonds  by  the 
Press  (Illub  and  in  most  instances 
received  matching  awards  from 
their  newspapers. 


More  Research 
Needed  in  PR, 
Soys  Broughton 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  —  Truth  in 
public  relations  is  as  essential  to 
effective  work  in  this  field  as  is 
knowledge  of  publication  prac¬ 
tices  and  methods,  Averell 
Broughton,  New  York  public  re¬ 
lations  counsellor  and  president 
of  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  told  the  Southwestern 
PR  Institute  here  recently. 

American  business  can  save 
“many  millions  of  doilars,”  he 
said,  through  skilled  public  re¬ 
lations  thinking,  bas^  on  ex¬ 
istence  of  skilled  practitioners 
and  techniques  of  management. 
Mr.  Broughton  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  scientific  approach 
to  understand  the  “why”  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

As  an  example  of  a  problem 
in  research,  he  asked:  “Which 
of  two  media  of  equivalent  cir¬ 
culation,  an  editorial  or  a  col¬ 
umn,  is  more  influential  in  a 
given  case?  And  why?” 

“Our  friends  Gallup  and  Roger 
and  Link  can  help  us  on  the 
fact,”  he  said,  “but  they  cannot 
help  us  on  the  ‘why’  unless  they 
leave  the  field  of  fact  and  act 
as  counsel  and  philosopher 
which  they  are  wisely  reluctant 
to  attempt.” 

Maxwell  E.  Benson,  public  re¬ 
lations  director.  General  Shoe 
Corp.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  discus¬ 
sed  his  company’s  attitude 
toward  public  relations,  pointing 
out  that  Generai  Shoe’s  PR  de¬ 
partment  appears  at  the  top  pol¬ 
icy  making  level. 

“We  believe  that  the  basis  of 
all  good  public  relations  is  good 
empioye  relations,”  said  Mr. 
Benson. 

E.  D.  Whittlesey,  president. 
Research  Services,  Denver, 
Colo.,  discussed  public  opinion 
and  public  relations,  asserting: 
“Get  your  point  of  view  to  the 
people  of  America  ahead  of 
your  competition,*  and  the  job  is 
more  than  50%  completed.” 

He  declared  the  job  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  democratic  causes,  in¬ 
cluding  business,  is  to  reach  new 
people  with;  (1)  Copy  which  is 
not  dull;  (2)  a  message  which 
does  not  attract  attention  solely 
to  the  issue,  but  one  which  has 
more  extensive,  personal  and  di¬ 
rect  implications;  (3)  Use  media 
which  catch  the  susceptible  per¬ 
son  accidentally. 

■ 

Mexico  Meeting 
To  Plan  Ad  Group 

On  June  2,  at  Mexico  City, 
representatives  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  associations  of  the  two 
Americas  will  meet  to  plan  the 
formation  of  a  Pan  American 
Advertising  Union. 

The  formal  call  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Brazilian  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Mexican  Associa¬ 
tion  after  more  than  a  year  of 
exploration  by  correspondence 
among  the  groups  involved. 

The  meeting  time  was  chosen 
to  coincide  with  the  post-con¬ 
vention  trip  to  Mexico  City  of 
many  of  'the  U.  S.  deiegates  to 
the  AFA  annual  convention  at 
Houston,  May  29- June  1. 
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Union  Seeks 
A  Share  of 
Berry  Estate 

Washington  —  Inquiry  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen’s  union 
should  share  in  the  estate  of  its 
late  president,  George  L.  Berry, 
has  been  asked  by  Local  1,  com 
posed  of  members  employed  in 
the  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  and  commercial  plants  here. 

Berry’s  wealth  has  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  speculation  for  many 
years.  One  Washington  official 
of  the  union  predicted  the  an 
swer  will  come  when  the  estate 
is  found  to  be  insolvent.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  pressmen  contend 
their  late  chief  intermingled 
his  own  and  the  union’s  funds 
and  they  are  determined  to  find 
out  whether  their  organization 
should  come  before  distributees 
named  in  his  will. 

The  pressmen’s  union  was 
dominated  by  Berry  for  four 
decades.  He  became  president 
in  1907.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  move  international  head¬ 
quarters  to  his  native  Hawkins 
County,  Tennessee,  where  he 
founded  Pressmen’s  Home  for 
aged  and  incapacitated  mem¬ 
bers.  He  also  established  a  trade 
school  there.  About  25  years 
ago,  he  procured  an  interest  in 
International  Card  and  Label 
Co.,  and  a  plant  was  erected  on 
union  property,  financed  in  part 
with  a  $700,000  loan  from  the 
union.  It  is  said  to  be  worth 
$1,000,000  as  a  going  business. 

The  complaining  local  has 
asked  international  headquarters 
to  determine  the  financial  rela- 
lationships  between  Berry  and 
the  union  with  respect  to  the 
manufacturing  establishment.  J. 
H.  De  La  Rosa.  Berry’s  succes¬ 
sor,  has  been  asked  to  conduct 
the  probe. 

The  Berry  estate  was  valued 
at  $750,000  for  probate  purposes. 

L(^al  1.  which  is  demanding 
the  investigation  is  one  of  three 
branches  in  Washington.  The 
other  two,  composed  of  newspa¬ 
per  pressmen,  did  not  join  in  the 
request. 

■ 

Science  Group  Sets 
New  Writing  Contest 

Washington  —  The  American 
Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  has  announced 
the  fourth  annual  competition 
among  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  science  writers  for  two 
$1,000  George  Westinghouse  Sci¬ 
ence  Writing  Awards  for  1949. 

The  awards,  to  be  made  by  a 
board  of  judges  to  be  announced 
later,  will  be  presented  next 
Dec.  28  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  in  New  York. 

■ 

Simultaneous  Special 

A  two-page  spread  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Industries  Fair,  including  3,- 
677  lines  of  advertising,  ap¬ 
peared  simultaneously  April  6 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  its  European  Edition, 
officials  of  the  paper  reported. 
Most  of  the  work  of  planning 
the  spread — both  editorially  and 
In  advertising  layout — was  done 
in  the  paper’s  London  office. 


Chicago  Printers 
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would  not  permit  cooperation 
between  the  printers  and  mailers 
in  the  event  of  a  strike  or  lock¬ 
out,  “as  does  the  recently  signed 
Hammond  contract  and  also  the 
New  York  City  contract,  signed 
Aug.  9,  1948.’’ 

Publishers’  proposals  on  repro¬ 
duction  practices,  it  was  held, 
“could  and  quite  possibly  would 
spell  the  end  of  reproduction  in 
Chicago  and  elsewhere.” 

The  Council’s  statement  con¬ 
cluded:  “It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  efforts  to  obtain  conces¬ 
sions  not  dictated  by  any  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  law  or  warranted 
by  conditions  in  the  industry.” 

Termed  ’Inadequate’ 

Local  16  s  scale  committee, 
which  had  previously  said  it  was 
in  tentative  agreement  on  the 
proposed  new  contract,  except 
for  wages  and  duration  of  con¬ 
tract,  recommended  rejection  of 
the  proposal  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  “inadequate.” 

The  local  committee  asked 
that  it  be  authorized  to  seek  fur¬ 
ther  meetings  with  the  Chicago 
publishers  “for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  certain  proposed  sec¬ 
tions  referred  to  herein,  and  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  and  accept¬ 
able  wage  scale.” 

Such  permission  was  granted 
the  committee  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote,  seeking  to  reopen 
negotiations. 

Called  Yellow-Dog  Contract 

President  Pilch  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  press  after  Sunday’s 
vote,  in  which  he  termed  the 
publishers’  proposal  “a  yellow- 
dog  contract.”  ' 

In  printing  trade  circles  it 
was  explained  the  reference  to 
a  “yellow-dog”  contract  meant 
one  that  lacks  the  job  security 
protection  organized  workers 
feet  is  necessary. 

“The  contract  tendered  us  by 
the  CNPA  was  ^eatly  inferior, 
as  regards  security  and  working 
conditions,  to  the  contract  our 
local  entered  into  in  January 
with  the  Hammond  (Ind. ) 
Times"  Mr.  Pilch  said. 

“Furthermore,  the  contract  of¬ 
fered  us  by  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  would  have  given  our 
Chicago  members  a  wage  scale 
considerably  below  what  is  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  our  men  in  Ham¬ 
mond.  Our  members  regard  it 
as  galling  for  the  immensely 
prosperous  Chicago  newspapers 
to  want  such  vicious  competitive 
advantages  over  the  Hammond 
Times,  published  in  a  city  whose 
population  is  only  3%  as  large 
as  Chicago’s. 

Strike  Continues 

“The  strike  against  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  continues  in 
full  force  and  effect.  It  will 
continue  until  the  publishers 
abandon  their  attempt  to  dis¬ 
mantle  the  union  which  for 
95  years  produced  their  pa¬ 
pers.  .  .  .” 

The  Hammond  Times  granted 
a  $12.50  a  week  increase  in  set¬ 
tling  the  14-month  printers’ 
strike  called  at  the  same  time 


Chicago  newspaper  printers 
struck.  The  contract  clauses 
conformed  with  the  so-called 
“sample  contract”  agreement  ap¬ 
proved  by  ITU  under  terms  of 
the  federal  court  contempt  cita¬ 
tion. 

Local  16  members  voted  on 
the  scale  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  to  reject,  but  they 
were  provided  with  copies  of 
the  old  contract  which  had  ex¬ 
pired,  the  union’s  minimum  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  new  contract  and  the 
publishers’  final  contract  pro¬ 
posal. 

Asked  .$14.50  More 

The  union’s  minimum  wage 
proposal  asked  for  $100  a  week 
on  the  day  side  for  36V4  hours 
and  $106  weekly  for  the  night 
and  third  shifts,  the  latter  to  be 
a  30-hour  week.  This  repre¬ 
sented  a  $14.50  weekly  increase 
on  the  day  side  and  $15  on  the 
night  side. 

On  the  matter  of  wages,  the 
local  scale  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  stated: 

“When  the  last  contract  be¬ 
tween  No.  16  and  the  association 
was  signed  in  October,  1946,  the 
union  obtained  a  minimum  scale 
of  $85.50.  The  cost  of  living  in¬ 
dex  at  that  time  stood  at  141. 
Even  with  the  recent  decline  the 
index  is  still  20%  above  the  Oc¬ 
tober,  1946  point,  and  it  would 
require  an  increase  of  at  least 
$17.00  to  maintain  the  standard 
established  almost  three  years 
ago. 

“Moreover,  increases  granted 
in  the  past  two  years  to  other 
skilled  newspaper  employes  are 
far  in  excess  of  the  offer  made 
to  No.  16.” 

Members  of  Local  16  were  not 
unmindful  that  officials  of  the 
San  Francisco  Typographical 
Union  are  faced  with  possible 
expulsion  from  ITU  because 
they  approved  agreements  which 
had  not  first  been  approved  by 
the  ITU  Executive  Council. 

■ 

Service  Warned 
On  News  Leaks 

Washington  —  Determined  to 
end  news  leaks  from  the  armed 
services,  a  house  committee  has 
warned  a  “full-scale  investiga¬ 
tion”  will  be  made  if  the  prac¬ 
tice  continues. 

The  supposedly  unified  mili¬ 
tary  departments — Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force — have  been  found 
to  be  going  their  separate  ways, 
seeking  to  enhance  their  impor¬ 
tance  through  press  notices.  In¬ 
stances  which  caused  the  house 
armed  services  committee  to 
sound  its  warning,  after  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  mentioned  on  the 
floor  in  both  houses  and  the 
pressrooms  of  the  three  agencies 
had  been  thrown  together  by 
James  V.  Forrestal  to  end  leaks, 
included  a  United  Press  story 
that  the  Air  Force  had  mapped 
70  potential  bombing  targets  in 
Russia,  and  a  story  on  the  su¬ 
perior  performance  of  the  B-36 
bomber. 

Secretaries  of  the  three 
branches  were  absolved  after  an 
investigation.  The  report  was 
not  publicized  because,  it  was 
explained,  military  information 
would  be  disclosed.  Underlings 
were  responsible  for  the  leaks. 
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Typographical  Union  and  tht 
photoengravers:  an  increase  «[ 
$6  a  week  for  a  37Vi-hour  week !’ 
a  third  week  of  vacation  afte  ^ 
five  years  of  continuous  serviw 

The  union  had  demanded  a  n 
duction  from  the  37i2-hoi£ 
week;  inclusion  of  fly  boys  ii 
the  bargaining  unit;  time  anc 
one-half  for  the  sixth  day,  re 
gardless  of  hours  previoush 
worked;  three  weeks’  vacatioi 
after  one  year  service;  chang! 
in  lunch  period  provisions;  tinn 
and  one-half  for  every  doubli 
shift  within  24  hours;  marku; 
of  crews  at  start  of  work  week 
regardless  of  whether  the  addet 
men  might  be  needed;  extn 
man  on  each  press  that  exceed  i 
30,000  copies  an  hour;  extr 
man  each  6,000  copies  by  whic 
the  speed  of  a  press  exceeds  30 
000  an  hour;  extra  man  on  eac 
operating  press;  extra  man  wht 
double  rolls  are  run;  increased 
pay,  reported  to  be  $11  a 
against  the  offered  $6. 

The  1948  contract  expired 
Feb.  7. 

International  headquarters  lor, 
no  time  cracking  down  on  the 
unauthorized  action  of  their  lo¬ 
cal  affiliate.  De  la  Rosa’s  tele¬ 
gram  ordered  “immediate”  n- 
turn  to  posts  of  duty  and  coo- 
tinuance  of  negotiations. 

Nonstriking  newspaper  union 
had  their  full  crews  on  the  job 
and  work  for  them  went  on  a 
usual — up  to  the  point  of  press¬ 
room  delivery  of  forms. 


While  the  pressmen  wen 
maintaining  100%  absence  fro: 
their  jobs,  the  National  Labe 
Relations  Board  issued  a  dec 
sion  in  a  case  involving  an  ele- 
tricians’  union  who-e  membeo 
were  employed  at  Oak  Ridgt, 
Tenn.,  declaring  that  when  lU 
employes  out  of  115  quit  ind- 
vidually  within  36  hours,  it  cor 
stituted  a  strike  under  the  Tafr 
Hartley  Act. 


'Heartache'  Fund  Ends, 
But  Money  Pours  In 

Cleveland,  O.  —  One  of  th 
problems  besetting  Clevelaii 
Press  staffers  this  week  was  hoi 
to  persuade  the  paper  s  readen 
that  the  “Heartache  Baly 
Fund”  really  was  c.osed  and 
that  no  more  money  was  needed 

Readers  were  hard  to  cor 
vince.  Contributions  still  wen 
pouring  in  although  in  les 
than  three  weeks  $9,254.82  hac 
been  collected  to  buy  “a  horat 
in  the  sun”  for  Baby  Jimmj 
the  city’s  “Heartache  Baby,’ 
born  with  no  arms  from  a  poin! 
below  the  elbow,  with  just  on* 
twisted  leg,  with  his  tongue  at¬ 
tached  to  his  lower  lip. 

Latest  count  put  the  fundi 
total  well  over  $10,000  in  casl 
and  checks. 

This  all  began  in  March  whei 
the  paper  gave  big  page  o» 
play  to  a  story  about  littk 
Jimmy,  then  followed  it  up  witl 
others. 

The  phrase  “heartache  baby 
was  born  from  the  copy  desk 
pencil  of  Ralph  Gibbons  who 
used  the  catch  phrase  in  hu 
headline  on  the  first  story. 
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Mac  Donald  Dunbar  is  one  of 
several  newspaper  space  buyers 
at  Ted  Bates  &  Company.  Last 
year  well  over  a  million  dollars 
in  linage  was  spent  by  him  for 
accounts  such  as  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  Carter  Prod¬ 


ucts,  The  Fleischmann  Distilling 


Corporation,  Grocery  Store  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Standard  Brands,  etc. 


"I  am  interested 
in  newspaper  problems,” 

SAYS  MAC  DONALD  DUNBAR,  SPACE  AND  TIME  BUYER  AT  TED  BATES  ft  COMPANY 

‘*I  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  at  of  the  business  and  what’s  going  on. 
home  every  week.  I  read  it  to  get  E  &  P  gives  me  more  of  the  back- 
confirmation  of  news  and  newspa-  ground,  the  complete  story — like  the 
per  mergers,  consolidations,  per-  Dayton  merger,  for  instance.  That’s 
sonnel  changes,  etc.  Then,  I  am  why  you’ll  find  EDITOR  &  Pl^B- 
interested  in  newspaper  problems  LISHER  right  at  home  on  my 
which  give  me  a  fuller  appreciation  table.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  ,  ,  to  Hell  Big~Jtoneff  Newnpaper  Bugern 

VITAL  STATISTICS  . . .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E.  &  P.  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  9,  1949 


Fonr-A  Convention 
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ment,  which  flamed  into  life  in 
1911,  still  goes  strong. 

Charles  W.  Collier  brought 
word  from  the  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West  as  to  that 
organization’s  effort  to  “hold  up 
the  family  name."  He  declared, 
however,  that  “we  have  quite  a 
few  family  skeletons  rattling 
around  in  the  closet  and  it  is 
time  to  do  something  about  their 
final  burial.” 

A  few  improvements  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Collier  would  be: 
Better  Job  of  advertising  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  public;  better  ap¬ 
preciation  by  the  advertising 
worker  of  his  obligation  to  the 
public,  the  client  and  his  broth¬ 
ers  in  the  industry;  stricter  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  spirit  of  truth, 
not  only  to  avoid  the  penalties 
from  infraction  of  laws,  but  to 
instill  in  peoples’  minds  a 
greater  faith  in  advertising  mes- 


There  are  still  too  many,”  he 
asserted,  “who  are  using  this 
force  called  advertising  without 
assuming  some  responsibility  for 
keeping  that  force  strong.  Strict¬ 
er  codes  and  closer  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  these  codes  will 
enhance  the  value  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  put  into  advertising.’” 

On  the  subject  of  indoctrinat¬ 
ing  agency  personnel.  Fletcher 
D.  Richards,  president  of 
Fletcher  D.  Richards,  Inc.,  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  “vital  problem,” 
important  in  the  effort  to  raise 
the  public’s  estimation  of  them 
and  in  its  dollar  and  cents  as¬ 
pect,  since  roughly  70%  of  the 
agencies’  income  is  paid  to  the 
employes. 

Training  Needs  Improvement 

Complexities  of  the  business 
have  made  training  programs 
very  difficult,  Mr.  Richards  said, 
but  many  have  worked  out  lec¬ 
ture  courses  and  Job-to-Job 
routing  systems.  Surprisingly 
few  agencies  he  said,  carry 
through  a  well-organized  and 
directed  program. 

Mr.  Goshorn  dealt  with  the 
ethics  of  the  business  and  men¬ 
tioned  ways  in  which  the  Four 
A’s  tries  to  guard  against  dis¬ 
paraging  articles  and  illegal  so¬ 
licitations  of  people  or  accounts. 
He  scored  particularly  a  recent 
example  of  an  advertisement  of¬ 
fering  a  production  rebate.  Also 
he  flashed  on  a  screen  an  ad  in 
which  an  agency  bid  for  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  by  offering 
7Vi%  on  billings. 

”Our  experience,”  Mr.  Gos- 
hom  added,  “in  correcting  wrong 
behavior  convinces  us  that  ad¬ 
vertising  people  are  in  the  main, 
and  with  exceptions  fewer  than 
in  most  competitive  pursuits, 
fair  and  respectable.  ’They  are 
grateful  rather  than  resentful  of 
the  association's  effort  to  keep 
our  profession  honorable  and 
clean.” 

Three  problem  areas  of  ad¬ 
vertising  where  increasingly  the 
advertising  practitioners  may 
expect  a  fuller  partnership  with 
the  social  scientists  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Marion  Harper,  Jr., 
president  of  McCann-Erickson. 

He  mentioned  first,  at  the  very 
beginning  point  of  the  advertise¬ 


ment,  an  increased  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  basic  buying  motives 
of  the  consumer.  There  is  need, 
he  said,  for  knowledge  about  the 
consumer  which  he  often  does 
not  himself  possess  consciously 
and  actively. 

Budget  Research  Asked 

A  second  area  for  enhanced 
partnership  with  social  science, 
he  suggested,  may  rest  in  the 
better  evaluation  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  function.  “Dollars  put 
into  advertising  become,  not 
money,  but  action,”  he  said, 
mentioning  work  being  done  by 
two  business  researchers  on  the 
relationship  between  the  size  of 
the  advertising  appropriation 
and  the  business  cycle. 

His  third  area  for  mutual  ex- 
poration  would  involve  a  deeper 
digging  into  the  bases  of  media 
selection.  He  questioned 
whether  agency  men  can  tell  the 
brand-loyal  family  from  the  con¬ 
genital  brand-switching  family. 
The  latter,  he  pointed  out,  will 
always  cost  any  petitioner  for 
its  business  more  in  winning 
trial  of  the  product  than  it  ha¬ 
bitually  can  pay  back  in  con¬ 
tinued  use. 

Mr.  Harper  recommended  that 
agency  men  take  the  initiative 
“in  swiftly  furthering  the  work¬ 
ing  partnership  between  the/ so¬ 
cial  scientists  and  ourselves.” 
Since  it  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  developing  new  and  im¬ 
portant  findings  and  techniques 
for  all  concerned. 

Local  Use  of  TV  High 

In  a  progress  report  on  tele¬ 
vision,  Peter  Langhoff,  director 
of  research  for  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  declared  the  new  medium 
“has  lived  up  to  the  great  expec¬ 
tations  we  held  for  it  a  year  ago 
and  is  today  ahead  of  schedule.” 

A  panel  discussion  brought 
out  the  report  that  by  far  the 
most  volume  in  video  advertis¬ 
ing  is  in  the  local  field.  There 
are  many  more  local  advertisers 
than  national  advertisers  in  tele¬ 
vision,  it  was  said,  and  the  totals 
grow  substantially  month  by 
month. 

The  campaign  to  explain  the 
American  Ek;onomic  System  has 
bogged  down  in  one  medium — 
the  magazines — because  of  re¬ 
luctance  by  advertisers  to  appro¬ 
priate  new  funds  for  it  or  to  di¬ 
vert  money  from  product  adver¬ 
tising,  it  was  reported  by  T.  S. 
Repplier,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council. 

The  total  value  of  magazine 
advertising  on  the  campaign 
thus  far  is  $542,000,  he  said.  In 
all  other  media,  he  added,  the 
results  are  “gratifying.”  News¬ 
paper  mat  orders  have  Just 
started,  but  the  space  repre¬ 
sented  already  stands  at  $340,- 
862. 


New  4rA  Chapter 
In  Capital  Area 

Formation  of  the  Chesapeake 
Chapter,  a  new  group  including 
the  10  offices  of  AAAA  member 
agencies  in  Baltimore,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Richmond,  is  announced 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

The  new  group  is  an  out¬ 
growth  and  expansion  of  the 
former  Baltimore  Chapter. 

Chairman  is  Theodore  A.  New- 
hoff  of  Theodore  A.  Newhoff 
Advertising  Agency. 

Baltimore  Sun 
Files  Petition 
In  'Gag'  Case 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers  seek  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  appeal  of  three  ra¬ 
dio  stations  convicted  under  the 
city’s  crime-news  gag  rule. 

In  a  petition  filed  with  the 
Court  of  Appeals  by  the  A.  S. 
Abell  Co.,  publisher,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  various  aspects 
of  the  contempt  cases  may  af¬ 
fect  freedom  of  the  press. 

Another  petition  to  intervene 
has  been  filed  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  participated  in  the 
lower  court  proceedings.  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Van  Allen  represents 
the  ANPA. 

The  Sunpapers’  brief  stated 
that  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company 
as  a  publisher  in  Baltimore 
since  1837  may  be  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  any  decisions  reached 
by  the  high  court. 

Judge  John  B.  Gray,  Jr.,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  trials  and  set  fines 
of  from  $100  to  $500  on  stations 
WI’TH,  WCBM,  WFBR  and 
WBAL,  and  James  P.  Connolly, 
who  was  news  editor  of  WI’TH. 
The  Sunpapers  ask  to  intervene 
only  in  the  oases  of  the  first 
three  stations.  WBAL,  Hearst 
Radio,  was  tried  separately  and 
is  also  app^ling  the  lower 
court  conviction. 

■ 

Comic  Censorship  Plan 
For  Baltimore  Killed 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  Mayor 
Thomas  A.  D’Alesandro’s  pro- 
posal  to  censor  comic  books 
went  down  to  defeat  in  a  City 
Council  committee.  It  had  been 
subjected  to  editorial  attack  by 
the  Sunpapers.  (E&P,  March 
12,  page  14.) 

If  newspapers  published  bad 
comics.  School  Superintendent 
William  H.  Lemmel  told  the 
committee,  public  opinion  would 
be  strong  enough  to  halt  the 
practice.  Some  method,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  found  to  censor 
blood-and-thunder  books. 

The  Maryland  Legislature 
subsequently  received  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  it  set  up  a  council 
to  study  comic  books  and  their 
distribution. 

In  Minnesota,  81%  of  the  per¬ 
sons  polled  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  said  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  a  committee  to  censor 
all  comic  books  before  they  are 
put  on  the  market. 


Tribute  Paid 
By  Churchill 
To  Reporters 

By  Allan  Keller 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Winston  Churchill,  whose 
brilliant  career  as  a  reportfer 
and  foreign  correspondent  is 
overlooked  because  of  his  later 
fame  as  a  statesman,  last  week 
paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  ability 
and  high  ethics  of  American 
newspapermen. 

He  was  interviewed  aboard 
the  Queen  Mary  Just  before  sail¬ 
ing  for  home  on  Saturday.  It 
was  a  news-rich  interview,  well 
larded  with  Churchillian  bon 
mots  and  that  rapier-like  wit 
which  is  his  trademark. 

A  few  minutes  before  the 
stewards  shouted  “All  visitors 
ashore,”  Mr.  Churchill  return^ 
unexpectedly  to  the  verandah 
grill  where  the  interview  had 
taken  place  and  made  his  spon¬ 
taneous  remarks  about  journal¬ 
istic  excellence  in  America. 

“1  feel  I  ought  to  thank  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  your 
kindness  before  I  leave,”  he 
said.  “More  specifically,  I  want 
to  compliment  you  on  your  effi¬ 
cient  and  keen  attention  to 
world  affairs  as  evidenced  by 
the  questions  you  asked.” 

Mr.  Churchill  laughingly  used 
the  ancient  phrase  that  all  vet¬ 
eran  newsmen  have  heard  so 
often,  “I  used  to  be  a  Journalist 
myself.” 

“I  have  a  very  great  respect 
for  the  representatives  of  the 
press  who  have  set  and  main¬ 
tained  a  high  standard  by  keep¬ 
ing  confidence  in  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  security  or  similar  impor¬ 
tance,”  he  said. 

“As  a  matter  of  truth  the 
newsmen  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world  have  established 
themselves  as  the  best  and  the 
most  ethical.” 

Mr.  Churchill  said  that  he  had 
never  hesitated  to  talk  on  or  off 
the  record  with  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  reporters  because  they  in¬ 
variably  respected  the  material 
divulged  in  private  conversa¬ 
tions. 

There  were  about  40  of  the 
top  newspapermen  and  women 
from  this  country,  Canada  and 
England  at  the  interview.  When 
the  informal  session  broke  up 
Mr.  Churchill  shook  hands  with 
Miss  Gay  Pauley  of  the  United 
Press. 

“I  will  shake  your  hand,”  he 
said,  with  a  courtly  bow,”  as  the 
agent  of  all  your  associates.” 

CLASSIFIED 
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New  Sources  Send 
City  Eds  to  Seminar 


the  American  Press  Institute  at 

Columbia  University  will  wel¬ 
come  23  newspapermen  to  its 
iird  City  Editors’  Seminar  Mon¬ 
day,  April  11,  thereby  compiling 
I  total  Institute  attendance  oi 
J70. 

“In  this  third  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  we  have  had  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  seminar  members  from 
newspapers  which  were  not  rep¬ 
resented  during  our  first  two 
rears,”  Director  Floyd  Taylor 
commented.  "This  is  most  en¬ 
couraging.  It  carried  out  an  im- 
jortant  policy  of  the  founders, 
namely,  to  make  the  Institute 
jvailable  to  all  newspapers. 

"Thus  far,  we  have  had  semi¬ 
nar  members  from  175  newspa¬ 
pers  located  in  38  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Can- 
nda.” 

Members  of  the  CEs’  Seminar, 
*ho  come  from  16  states,  will 
te: 

Joseph  H.  Adleman,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

Edward  P.  Badger,  assistant 
dty  editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Sews. 

Leigh  E.  Burdick,  city  and 
news  editor,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Journal. 

Richard  D.  Burritt,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  city  editor, 
Sew  York  Times. 

John  H.  Cassady,  Jr.,  Assist- 
int  city  editor  for  national  af¬ 
fairs,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve- 
ting  Star. 


Charles  R.  Chappell,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

John  F.  Cronin,  city  editor, 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer. 

Erwin  C.  Cronk,  city  editor, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 

Ernest  Cutts,  city  editor. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening 

News. 

Raymond  E.  DeCrane,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press. 

Donald  B.  Johnson,  assistant 
city  editor,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette. 

Harry  M.  Johnston,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

Bud  Magnin,  city  editor,  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Times. 

E.  P.  Martin,  managing  editor, 
Casper  (Wyo. )  Tribune-Herald. 

T.  P.  Pfeiffer,  city  editor, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  (Ind. )  News. 

Harry  Reiser,  city  editor,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky. )  Herald. 

Harvey  W.  Schwandner,  city 
editor,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Ralph  L.  Sewell,  city  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

Leo  Sonderegger,  city  editor. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin. 

C.  Russell  Sumpf,  city  editor. 
Water  bury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

Ray  C.  Sutliff,  city  editor, 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 

Stanford  B.  Witwer,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

There  will  be  several  new 


I 

rritt  Cassady 

subjects  on  this  program,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  requests  from  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers.  These  in¬ 
clude  a  study  of  methods  for 
reducing  error,  training  report¬ 
ers  in  condensation,  complete¬ 
ness  in  the  overall  local  newsre- 
port  and  completeness  in  the 
individual  news  story. 

Other  subjects  will  include  or¬ 
ganization  and  operation  of  city 
desks  and  city  staffs,  clear  writ¬ 
ing,  interpretation,  personnel 
problems,  news  and  feature  pic¬ 
tures,  crusades  and  investiga¬ 
tions,  reader  interest  in  various 
types  of  local  news,  libel  and 
contempt,  methods  of  applying 
seminar  material,  a  symposium 
on  how  editors  and  reporters  be¬ 
lieve  city  desk  operation  could 
be  improved,  and  several  clin¬ 
ical  analyses  of  the  local  news  in 
the  members’  papers. 

In  addition  there  will  be  spe¬ 
cial  studies  of  handling  news  in 
several  fields,  including  health 
and  medicine,  labor,  race,  edu¬ 
cation  and  charities. 

■ 

L.A.  Times  to  Award 
Carrier  Scholarships 

Los  Angeles  —  Five  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  newspaperboys  will 
receive  college  scholarships  un¬ 
der  an  award  program  an¬ 
nounced  by  Norman  Chandler, 
publisher,  and  Ray  Marx,  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

Scholarships  will  be  to  the 
college  of  the  winner’s  choice 
for  one  year,  with  renewals  an¬ 
nually  until  the  course  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

All  carriers  with  a  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  are  eligible. 
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Dale  Gramley 
Becomes  Head 
Of  Girls'  School 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — ^Dale 
H.  Gramley,  editor  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times,  has 
been  named  president  of  ^lem 
Academy  and  College,  one  of 
the  oldest  girls’  schools  In  the 
nation,  effective  July  1. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Bishop  J.  Kenneth 
Pfohl  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
president  of  the  board. 

Since  1944,  Mr.  Gramley  has 
been  editor-in-chief  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  newspaper.  From  1942 
to  1944  he  served  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Moravian 
College  and  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Bethlehem.  For  12 
years  prior  to  that  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Le¬ 
high  University  as  professor  in 
the  department  of  English  and 
director  of  that  university’s 
summer  session. 

The  president-elect  of  Salem 
has  an  outstanding  record  as  a 
newspaper  editor,  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
advisory  committee  for  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  a 
member  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors: 
chairman  of  the  editorial  affairs 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Publishers'  Association,  and  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon. 


Censor  Not 
Only  Hazard 
On  China  Front 

Reporting  from  the  Chinese 
front  has  become  more  difficult. 

Little  is  heard  from  the  17 
correspondents  in  Peiping,  who 
have  been  effectively  muzzled 
ever  since  the  fall  of  that  city 
to  Communist  forces.  The  gag 
went  on,  Feb.  26,  ostensibly  to 
insure  “military  security.” 

Communications  —  radio,  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone  and  mail  serv¬ 
ice  —  were  restored  between 
Government  and  Communist 
areas  March  9.  But  very  little 
of  a  news  nature  is  leaking  out 
of  Peiping.  Messages  go  in  to 
the  immobilized  writers,  but 
they  find  it  “too  embarrassing” 
to  send  out  anything. 

Wire  .service  and  inter-office 
messages  go  to  the  Peiping  writ¬ 
ers  over  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  telephones. 

The  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
claims  editorially  that  the  gag 
is  no  longer  necessary,  that  Pei¬ 
ping  has  been  restored  to  civil¬ 
ian  rule  and  correspondents 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  send  out 
the  news. 

Editing  Is  Hazardous  Job 

The  Shanghai  Post  also  wel¬ 
comed  to  Chine.se  journalism  an¬ 
other  English-language  daily, 
the  Hongkong  Standard,  edited 
by  L.  Z.  Yuan,  who  got  part  of 
his  training  at  Shanghai.  The 
Post  refers  to  Yuan  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  trained  in  the  days  when  the 
Post  had  about  10  staff  members 
assassinated. 

In  government  Nanking,  an¬ 
other  Chinese  editor,  Kung  Teh- 
po,  was  having  troubles  with 
both  sides  of  the  war.  He  dared 
to  assert  that  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai  Shek's  behind-the- 
scenes  activity  is  delaying  the 
peace.  For  this  he  was  jail^, 
March  5,  and  bis  National  Sal¬ 
vation  Daily  suspended,  but  he 
was  back  writing  editorials 
again  on  March  0.  This  is  his 
ninth  arrest  since  1925  for  out¬ 
spoken  editorials. 

Kung  Teh-po  first  edited  the 
Peiping  World  Daily,  a  paper 
that  Communists  recently 
banned. 

Foreign  correspondents  in 
Peiping  who  are  affected  by  the 
Communist  gag  order  are  Spen¬ 
cer  Moosa,  Associated  Press; 
Michal  Keon,  United  Press: 
James  Burke,  Time-Life-Inter¬ 
national;  Jean  Lyon,  Pfew  York 
Times;  A.  T.  Steele,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  William  Lewis- 
ohn,  London  Times;  Hetta  Emp- 
son,  London  Sunday  Observer; 
Doak  Barnett.  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Frank  Robertson.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Eric  Ny- 
strom,  Stockholm  newspapers; 
John  Vincent,  Kemsley  press; 
Andrew  Roth,  The  Nation;  L.  C. 
Chang,  Agence  France-Presse; 
and  Walter  Boshardt,  Swiss 
press. 

■ 

Utah  Weekly  to  Build 

The  Moab  (Utah)  Times-In- 
dependent,  weekly,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  begin  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  building  in 
early  spring. 
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6-Color  Litho  Press 
Exhibited  by  Hoe  Co. 

The  first  six-color,  sheet-fed, 
paper  offset  lithograph  press 
ever  built  was  exhibited  recent¬ 
ly  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  a 
group  of  lithographers. 

Arthur  Dressel,  company  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager,  said:  “Com¬ 
pared  with  any  existing  offset 
press,  the  new  Hoe  model  is 
completely  revolutionary.” 

Weighing  almost  200,000 
pounds,  the  press  is  designed  to 
take  paper  sheets  up  to  50-inch 
X  72-inch,  print  them  in  six 
colors  at  a  rate  of  6,000  per 
hour,  and  deliver  the  sheets 
stacked  and  ready  for  shipment 
— all  automatically. 

■ 

W,  R.  Ingraham 
To  Chehalis  Paper 

W.  R.  Ingraham,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  resigned, 
effective  April  10,  to  become 
publisher  of  the  Chehalis 
(Wash.)  Advocate.  The  Advo¬ 
cate  became  a  daily  last  year. 
Mr.  Ingraham  said  his  future 
plans  for  operation  of  the  paper 
are  not  definite,  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  the  paper  will  be  changed 
into  a  weekly.  He  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Centralia 
( Wash. )  Chronicle  prior  to  en¬ 
tering  the  service.  Chehalis  and 
Centralia  are  “twin”  cities. 

■ 

Lockport,  N.  Y„  Gets 
Standard  Station 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  —  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  authorized  the  Lock- 
port  Union-Sun  &  Journal  to 
construct  a  250-watt  standard 
broadcast  station.  Frequency 
will  be  at  1340  kilocycles. 

At  the  same  time  applications 
were  denied  for  stations  in  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  guiding  factor  was  the  lack 
of  a  standard  (AM)  station  in 
Lockport. 

Cost  of  the  station  is  set  at 
$86,730,  of  which  about  $69,000 
involves  facilities  to  be  shared 
with  the  company’s  FM  station, 
WUSJ-FM. 

■ 

Newspaper  Aids  Fight 
For  History  Course 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  The  New 
York  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  has  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  commending  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  New  York,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
for  turning  public  attention  to 
dangerous  emasculation  of 
school  curricula. 

The  American  Legion  had 
been  alarmed  by  a  proposal  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  American 
history  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  immediately  began  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  restore  the  subject. 

■ 

E.  G.  Horn  Dies 

Edgar  George  Horn,  51,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Turf  and  Sport  Digest, 
at  one  time  general  manager  of 
the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  died  April  2,  at  a  Balti¬ 
more  hospital.  He  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  auditor  with  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


All  Newsprint 
In  Argentina 
Goes  Into  Pool 

The  Peron  Government  took 
over  complete  control  of  news¬ 
print  distribution  in  Argentina 
this  week.  A  sum  of  $6,000,000 
was  appropriated  to  pay  for  the 
tonnage  (about  30.000)  seized 
for  the  national  pool. 

A  “free”  importation  clause 
of  the  expropriation  decree  is 
expected  to  be  used  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  encourage  La  Prensa 
and  La  Nacion,  the  two  big  op¬ 
position  papers,  to  fulfill  their 
contracts  with  Canadian  and 
Finland  suppliers.  The  im¬ 
ports  would  then  be  confi.scated 
for  the  pool. 

The  government  seized  13,412 
tons  from  La  Prenza  and  La 
Nacion,  April  2,  which  left  the 
two  big  independents  only 
enough  to  keep  on  for  one  week. 
Hereafter,  they  will  get  paper 
allotments  from  week  to  week. 

Also,  by  decree,  newspapers 
in  Argentina  are  restricted  to 
12  pages,  except  that  Democra- 
cia,  which  publishes  nearly  all 
the  official  handouts  and  govern¬ 
ment  advertising,  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  up  to  24  pages, 
using  some  of  the  18,000  tons  of 
newsprint  formerly  owned  by 
La  Nacion  and  La  Prensa. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  In¬ 
formation  said  paper  will  he 
distributed  “at  a  uniform  price 
for  all.”  The  new  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  is  Raul  Apold,  who,  as 
Senora  Peron’s  personal  press 
agent,  decided  which  pictures  of 
her  could  be  publish^  and  ran 
Democracia  for  her. 

The  expropriation  was  or¬ 
dered  under  a  decree  of  March 
7.  which  the  government  said 
was  designed  to  save  scarce  dol¬ 
lars. 

■ 

'Cruise  Office' 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Portland 
Journal  has  opened  a  cruise  of¬ 
fice  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  to  handle  bookings  on  a 
Journal-sponsored  cruise  to 
Alaska  from  May  21  to  May  31. 
Those  making  the  junket  will 
travel  on  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional’s  T.S.S.  Cost  of  the  trip 
will  range  from  $275  to  $495  per 
person  and  the  ship  can  carry 
some  260  passengers. 


Cameramen  Save 
Two  in  Lake 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Two  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser- Journal  pW 
tographers  aided  in  the  rescue 
of  four  men  from  the  choppy 
waters  of  Lake  Jordan  when 
their  fishing  boat  turned  over 
and  went  wild. 

Photographers  Albert  Kraus 
and  Stanley  Tarilton,  on  the 
lake  fishing,  aided  a  prison  war¬ 
den  in  bringing  the  men  safely 
out  of  the  water. 


Beaubaire's  Friends 
Aid  Newspaperboys 

San  Francisco  —  Friends  of 
the  late  Stanley  Beaubaire,  co¬ 
publisher,  Hanford  (Calif.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Journal,  have  contributed 
to  the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  Memorial  Fund  in 
his  memory. 

Mr.  Beaubaire  was  chairman 
of  the  CNF  Summer  Camp  Com¬ 
mittee. 

■ 

Illinois  Short  Course 

Seventeen  Illinois  weekly 
newspaper  photographers  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Illinois’ 
second  annual  photography 
short  course  this  week  at  Ur- 
bana,  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Journalism  in  cooperation 
with  the  Illinois  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Newsmen  Elected 

Warren  Brown,  Jr.,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Richmond 
( Calif. )  Independent,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Council. 
Members  of  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  include  Elystus  L.  Hayes, 
San  Jose  Mercury  Herald;  J.  R. 
Knowland,  Jr.,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une;  Ingraham  Read,  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer;  Ray  L.  Spangler, 
Redwood  City  Tribune,  and  Mer¬ 
ritt  C.  Speidel,  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers. 


WANTED 

Experienced  reporter.  Must  furnish 
good  reference*  and  have  had  good 
all  'round  record  including  political 
coverage.  Excellent  job  for  man 
or  woman  who  can  deliver.  Address 
•HUNT.”  458  Shore  Road.  Cape 
May  Court  House.  N.  J. 


OUTSTANDING  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY 

Published  Within  55  Miles  of  Philadelphia 

Here's  why  it's  an  outstanding  buy: 

Dominates  Growing  Community  and  Trading  .Vrea  •  Own  Modern 
Streamlined  Building  •  Complete  Plant  in  First-Cla**  Operating  Condi¬ 
tion  •  Modem  Job  Printing  Department  •  Physical  Property  Md 
Equipment  Conservatively  Valued  at  60%  of  Ashing  Price  •  Profitable 
Operation  on  $60,000  Annual  Gross  Volume.  Real  Opportunity  for 
Further  D<“veIopment  •  Capable  and  Loyal  Employees  with  ^ng 
Service  Records  •  Total  Sales  Price  $77,600.00.  Including  Building. 

SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

THE  SMITH  DAVIS  CORPORATION 

SMITH  DAVIS.  President  ALBERT  ZUGSMITH.  Executive  Vice-President 

317  SoMth  Sixteenth  Street  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Phone  Kingsley  6-1132 
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T,  O.  Thackrey  Quits; 
Wife  Heads  N.  Y.  Post 


mbs.  Dorothy  Schiff  Thackrey 

resumed  control  of  her  New 
York  Post  Home  News,  April  16. 
Her  name  went  on  the  masthead 
as  publisher  in  place  of  her 
husband,  Theodore  O.  Thackrey, 
from  whom  she  is  separated. 

Mr.  Thackrey  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  His  action 
came  about,  said  a  Page  Two 
announcement,  because  of  “ir¬ 
reconcilable  differences  on  fun¬ 
damental  questions  of  policy” 
which  “made  a  request  for  his 
resignation  inevitable.” 

"I  resigned,”  he  said,  when 
“given  the  choice  of  supporting 
the  Atlantic  Pact  or  resigning.” 

The  Thackreys’  differences 
about  “fundamental  questions” 
saw  print  last  August  for  the 
first  time  in  six  years  of  joint 
operation  of  the  Post.  He  wrote 
pro- Wallace  editorials.  She 
countered  with  editorials  oppos¬ 
ing  Wallace’s  Presidential  as¬ 
pirations. 

The  Post  announcement  said 
Mr.  Thackrey’s  resignation  was 
accepted  with  “deep  regret,” 
and  cited  his  fight  for  the  cause 
of  Israel  and  for  liberal  policies 
backed  by  the  Post,  particularly 
its  support  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Thackrey  said  his  future 
plans  are  indefinite,  but  that 
currently  he  is  writing  a  book 
on  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Thackrey  turned  the  Post 
Home  News  over  to  her  hus¬ 
band's  sole  control.  Jan.  20. 
Previously  they  had  been  co¬ 
editors  and  co-publishers.  Since 
then.  ITiackrey  was  a  speaker 
at  the  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Conference  for  World  Peace, 
where  he  disagreed  with  certain 
U.  S.  policies. 

In  response  to  direct  ques¬ 
tions  by  reporters,  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thackrey  denied  that  he  is 
"Communist  or  a  Communist 
sympathizer.” 

Mr.  Thackrey  joined  the  Post 
staff  in  1936,  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  1941  by  George 
Backer,  editor,  who  was  then 
husband  of  the  present  Mrs. 
Thackrey.  Early  in  1943  Backer 
resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

Mrs.  Backer  became  president- 
publisher  and  named  Thackrey 
editor  and  assistant  publisher, 
the  beginning  of  their  publish¬ 
ing  partnership.  Mrs.  Backer 
had  become  sold  on  tabloid,  and 
almost  the  first  act  of  the  new 
team  was  to  change  the  stand- 
aid-size  Post  to  tabloid. 

On  July  29,  1943,  Dorothy 
Schiff  Backer  married  Mr. 
Thackrey,  a  week  after  divorce 
from  Mr.  Backer. 

Heiress  to  the  fortune  of  her 
father,  the  late  Mortimer  Schiff, 
banker  and  philanthropist,  she 
and  Mr.  Backer  acquired  the 
New  York  Post  from  J.  David 
Stem,  June  23,  1939.  On  Jan. 
1,  1943,  she  had  sole  ownership. 
In  1945,  she  and  Mr.  Thackrey 
organized  Theodoro  Advertising 
Service. 

Mrs.  Thackrey  bought  the 
Bronx  Home  News  in  1947, 
merged  it  with  the  Post.  Mr. 
Thackrey,  who  had  been  man- 
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aging  editor,  was  promoted  to 
co-editor  and  co-publisher  of 
the  combined  newspapers. 

Mr.  Thackrey.  who  in  World 
War  I  was  with  the  Canadian 
Army  as  a  machine-gunner  and 
later  an  RAF  pilot,  worked  on 
the  Kansas  City  Star  after  the 
war  and  later  on  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital,  before  joining 
the  Cleveland  (O. )  Press. 

In  1923,  he  became  editor  of 
the  Press.  Later  he  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  editor-publLsher 
of  the  Shanghai  Post  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  founder  of  Ta  Mei 
Wan  Pao.  a  Chinese-language 
daily  in  Shanghai. 

The  Thackreys  said  that  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  and  revenues 
of  the  Post  Home  News  are  now 
at  a  peak.  Mr.  Thackrey  said 
the  recent  drastic  curtailments 
of  staff  were  due  primarily  to 
a  shortage  of  working  capital. 

■ 

AAAA  Names  Ne'w 
Examination  Committee 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  an¬ 
nounced  expansion  of  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  AAAA  Examinations 
for  Advertising. 

Chairman  Is  John  E.  Wiley, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross  Inc.,  New  York. 
Other  committee  members  are; 

Harry  Burton,  McCann-Erick- 
son.  Portland.  Ore.;  Gene  Duck- 
wall,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Los 
Angeles;  Wesley  M.  Ecoff,  Ecoff 
&  James,  Philadelphia;  James 
H.  S.  Ellis,  Kudner  Agency,  New 
York;  John  T.  Foley,  Olmsted  & 
Foley,  Minneapolis;  S.  H.  Glelle- 
rup,  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  New 
York;  Clarence  B.  Goshorn,  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  New  York;  H.  H. 
Hutzler,  Hutzler  Advertising 
Agency,  Dayton;  Albert  Lynd, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Boston. 

Also  W.  E.  McKeachle,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  New  York;  Fer¬ 
gus  Mead,  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago; 
H.  M.  Montgomery,  Hanly,  Hicks 
&  Montgomery,  New  York;  A.  E. 
Morgan,  Richard  A.  Foley  Agen¬ 
cy,  Philadelphia;  F.  R.  Otte, 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Cleve¬ 
land:  Victor  O.  Schwab,  Schwab 
&  Beatty,  New  York;  Blount 
Slade,  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance,  Detroit;  Harold  H. 
Thurlby,  Anderson,  Davis  6 
Platte,  New  York;  Reginald 
Townsend,  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
New  York;  H.  P.  Vieth,  BBD  ft 
O,  Pittsburgh:  H.  L.  Whitte- 
more.  Alley  ft  Richards,  New 
York. 

Formerly  a  Special  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  'Training 
for  Advertising,  it  has  been  re¬ 
named  Committee  on  A.A.A.A. 
Examinations  for  Advertising 
and  made  one  of  12  standing 
committees. 

■ 

New  Wyoming  Plant 

Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Daily 
Rocket  and  Sunday  Miner  will 
be  housed  in  their  new  plant 
after  April  17. 

for  April  9,  1949 


'Censorship' 

In  Rural  Garb 

Elmira,  N.  Y. — A  letter  to  the 
editor  and  a  tearsheet  with  a 
hole  in  it  uncovered  some 
rural  censorship  of  the  Elmira 
Sunday  Telegram. 

The  resident  of  a  small  town 
complained  that  all  30  copies  de¬ 
livered  in  Pulteney,  N.  Y.,  had  a 
news  item  clipped  out. 

A  check  of  the  files  showed 
the  item  concerned  a  contempt 
of  court  case  against  a  Pulteney 
man. 

The  man  is  the  father  of  the 
Sunday  Telegram  carrier. 

U.  of  Alabama  Has 
High  School  Seminar 

University,  Ala. — The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama  held  a  two-day 
seminar  on  April  8-9  for  high 
school  journalism  students. 

The  meeting  featured  a  dis¬ 
cussion  and  demonstration  of 
wirephoto  and  press  photogra¬ 
phy  by  John  Faber,  Birmingham 
News  director  of  photography. 

The  students  also  saw  a  mo¬ 
tion  pictured  produced  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  “Miracle 
of  the  Millions.” 

C.  E.  Bounds,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  and 
members  of  his  staff  discussed 
with  students  various  phases  of 
newspaper  work. 

The  visiting  students  were 
guests  of  the  University  Press 
Club  at  a  dance  on  the  closing 
night. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Capitalizes  on  'Oscar' 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
came  through  with  a  timely  ad 
in  connection  with  its  promotion 
of  the  Cook  Book  supplements 
by  a  testimonial  from  Jane  Wy¬ 
man  a  few  days  after  she  won 
moviedom's  Oscar  for  her  role 
in  “Johnny  Belinda.” 

A  four-column  ad  featured  a 
picture  of  Miss  Wyman  reading 
the  “Breakfast”  supplement,  one 
of  a  series  issued  by  the  In¬ 
quirer.  Original  contact  with 
the  star  had  been  made  by  the 
Inquirer  promotion  department 
several  months  ago  when  she 
made  a  personal  appearance  in 
Philadelphia.  At  that  time,  she 
gave  a  testimonial  on  the  pa¬ 
per's  “Features  for  Women.” 


J.  A.  F.  Dunn  Dies; 
Newsman  Many  Years 

Joseph  A.  F.  Dunn,  former 
newspaperman  and  writer,  and 
in  charge  of  press  information 
for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  for  24  years,  died  April 
6  in  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Hospital 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 
He  was  70  years  of  age. 

He  worked  with  the  late  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane  and  with  Paul 
Block.  He  was  a  reporter  and 
Sunday  editor,  Denver  Post;  spe¬ 
cial  writer  for  the  Denver 
Times;  reporter.  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World;  feature  editor.  New 
York  Journal;  feature  ^itor. 
New  York  Evening  Mail;  Sun¬ 
day  and  financial  editor.  New 
York  Press;  special  assignments 
for  the  Sunday  magazines  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Herald. 

He  joined  Metropolitan  Life  in 
1924. 

■ 

$97  Newsprint  Sale 
Reported  as  'Distress' 

Sale  of  about  six  carloads  of 
newsprint  at  $97  a  ton  to  a  New 
Jersey  newspaper  was  reported 
in  New  York  this  week. 

The  price,  which  is  $3  under 
the  present  contract  price  for 
delivery  at  New  York,  was  vari¬ 
ously  interpreted  in  paper  trade 
circles. 

The  sale  was  reported  forced 
by  a  freight  problem  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  shipment  of  the 
merchandise  from  Canada  to  In¬ 
dia,  complicated  by  the  India 
client's  inability  to  furnish  dol- 
lar-exchange. 

Spot  prices  for  newsprint 
were  as  high  as  $200  a  ton  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  shortage,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  evidence  that  de¬ 
mand  has  lessened. 

■ 

Libel  Penalty  StiRened 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Legislation 
to  double  to  $1,000  the  present 
$500  fine  for  giving  false  or  li¬ 
belous  statements  to  newspapers 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  199  to  8,  and  now 
goes  to  the  State  Senate.  A 
prison  sentence  of  one  year, 
which  may  be  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  fine,  is  re-enacted  by 
the  bill,  which  also  extends  the 
law  to  radio  and  television. 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Oiu-  ol  the  best  weeklies  in  Northern  California  serviup  attrac¬ 
tive  isolated  community.  Excellent  earninys.  Job  printing’  accounts 
for  approximately  two-fifths  total  income  with  sufficient  facilities 
to  handle  increased  volume.  Subscriptions  paid  in  full  indicating 
excellent  reader  acceptance. 

Located  in  a  beautiful  section  of  Northern  California  where  you 
can  make  money  and  enjoy  life.  Price — $60,000.00.  Terms  one- 
half  down  and  the  balance  can  be  handled  over  a  four-year  period. 

Contact  the  naaratt  offica  of  tha  axeluiiva  raprasantativas 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY.  INC. 

Media  Brokers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  W.  Blackburn  Philip  D.  Jackson  Ray  V.  Hamilton 

Washington  Bldg.  Tower  Petroleum  Bldg.  235  Montgomery  St. 
Sterling  4.341  Central  1177  Exbrook  2-5672 
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Chicago  AP 
Group  Seeks 
NLRB  Vote 

Chicago — Action  on  a  petition 
for  decertification  of  the  Guild 
as  bargaining  agent  for  em- 

loyes  of  the  Associated  Press 

ureau  here  awaits  disposition 
of  a  charge  filed  against  the  AP 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  the  petitioners  have  been 
advised. 

ANG  has  an  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  before  the  NLRB 
in  New  York  that  AP  sought  to 
grant  individual  merit  increases 
without  bargaining  with  the 
guild.  The  AP  had  asked  the 
guild  to  consent  to  such  in¬ 
creases  and  waive  its  right  to 
bargain  with  respect  to  them 
which  the  guild  refused  to  do 
without  first  receiving  full  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  such  in¬ 
creases. 

Guild's  Charge 

According  to  the  charge  filed 
by  the  guild  Dec.  10,  1948,  the 
AP  replied  it  would  furnish 
ANG  with  information  relative 
to  the  increases  only  after  such 
increases  were  granted;  “that 
the  ANG’s  immediate  consent 
was  necessary,  since  the  payroll 
had  to  be  completed  on  Monday, 
and  that  if  the  ANG  did  not 
consent,  the  AP  would  not  grant 
such  increases  but  would  in¬ 
form  their  respective  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  bureau  ^ief 
that  such  increases  were  with¬ 
held  from  employes  because 
ANG  refused  to  consent  to 
them.” 

The  guild's  charge  concludes 
with  the  statement:  ‘"nie  As¬ 
sociated  Press  did  not  grant 
such  increases  and  has  not  to 
the  date  of  this  amended  charge 
furnished  American  Newspaper 
Guild  with  any  information  re¬ 
garding  such  proposed  in¬ 
creases;  but  it  announced  to  its 
department  heads  and  bureau 
idiiefs  that  such  increases  were 
withheld  because  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  refused  to 
consent  thereto;  and  department 
heads  and  bureau  chiefs  have 
advised  the  individual  employes 
concerned  that  they  were  not 
receiving  an  increase  in  salary 
because  American  New^>aper 
Guild  refused  to  consent  to  such 
increase.” 

Chicogo  Group's  Comment 

The  Chicago  AP  group  seek¬ 
ing  NLRB  decertification,  points 
out  in  its  petition  that  the  local 
guild  unit  was  recognized  as  the 
bargaining  unit  on  a  showing 
of  membership  cards  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1946.  Since  then  the 
local  unit  has  become  a  part 
of  ANG’s  national  contract  with 
AP. 

In  a  statement  drawn  up  by 
the  Chicago  AP  group  prior  to 
filing  its  petition  with  NLRB, 
it  was  pointed  out: 

‘‘We  believe  that  labor  organ¬ 
izations,  including  the  CIO* 
newspaper  guild,  are  desirable 
in  some  instances  to  maintain 
a  minimum  wage  and  desirable 
working  conditions  in  this  or 
any  other  organization.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  union, 
particularly  in  the  newspaper 
business,  which  we  regaM  as 


a  profession  and  not  a  trade, 
has  any  right  to  control  merit 
pay  increases.  We  believe  that 
merit  increases  based  on  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  or  skill  should 
be  bargained  on  an  individual 
basis  rather  than  on  a  group 
basis. 

“None  of  us  know  whether 
the  CIO  newspaper  guild  in  the 
Chicago  oflfice  actually  repre¬ 
sents  a  majority  of  employes, 
which  is  necessary  to  entitle  the 
guild  to  act  as  bargaining  agent 
for  group  compensation,  much 
less  than  merit  pay  increases. 
We  invite  both  members  of  the 
guild  and  non-members  to  join 
us  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
whether  the  guild  actually  does 
represent  the  majority  of  the 
employes  of  the  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau.” 

■ 

C.  of  C.  Notes  Drop 
In  'Help  Wanted'  Ads 

Philadelphia — A  drop  in  the 
help-wanted  ads  is  given  by  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  an  illustration  that 
“the  postwar  honeymoon  for  la¬ 
bor  is  over.”  An  economic  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  C.  of  C.  April 
4  stated: 

“Help  v.'anted  ads  in  the  local 
newspapers  provide  a  quick  and 
reasonably  accurate  guide  to  the 
labor  market.  The  number  of 
such  ads  in  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Evening  Bulletin 
reached  a  peak  of  nearly  70,000 
per  month  in  1943  and  main¬ 
tained  this  pace  in  both  1944 
and  1945. 

“With  the  end  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  noticeable  reduction 
in  the  urgent  demand  for  labor 
and  only  recently  has  anything 
like  a  normal  peacetime  pattern 
been  discernible. 

“Starting  last  October,  want 
ads  have  slipped  sharply  to  low¬ 
er  levels.  Demand  for  both  male 
and  female  labor  slumped  hlong 
nearly  identical  trends.” 

■ 

Phoenix  Times  Fined 
In  Models'  Libel  Suit 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Damages  of 
$3,000  were  awarded  three 
models  in  $450,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Arizona  TUnes,  after 
publication  of  pictures  seized  by 
police  in  a  raid  of  photo  shop 
nudes.  A  Superior  Court  jury 
of  four  women  and  eight  men 
deliberated  almost  10  hours  af¬ 
ter  hearing  evidence  for  three 
days. 

Face  photos  of  the  models 
were  published  in  the  Times  as 
part  of  coverage  given  the  raid 
last  October.  Their  names  were 
not  used. 

Superior  Judge  Dudley  W. 
Windes  directed  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  Times,  on  one  cause 
of  action  holding  that  the 
models’  privacy  was  not  invaded. 
The  jury  awarded  each  plaintiff 
$500  on  each  of  two  other 
charges. 

■ 

Site  for  Convention 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Association  have  chosen  Carls¬ 
bad  for  the  site  of  the  1950  win¬ 
ter  meeting.  Dates  of  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  set  later.  The 
summer  convention  will  be  at 
Ruidoso  June  25-26. 


Lower  Costs  Sought 
By  Research  Group 

Chicago — A  new  research 
group,  sponsored  by  Vandercook 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  will  function  under 
the  name  of  Graphic  Research, 
Inc.,  900  N.  Kilpatrick  Avenue. 

Graphic  Research  will  devote 
its  efforts  to  the  problem  of 
helping  printers  reduce  the  cost 
of  printing  by  obtaining  greater 
volume  from  their  production 
presses  and  cutting  down  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent  annual¬ 
ly  on  makeready. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION* 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Oonnt  epproximetelr  Are,  5  letter 
worde,  one  line. 

Forme  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  a.n  additional  charge  c 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Bo> 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I47t 
Broadway.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUffCEMENTS 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
WESLEY  DAMMES 

has  joined  our  organization 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
Now  York  City 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAOEOUS  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  OrilSn  &  Associates 
427  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeies  13,  Oaiif. 
CALIFORNIA  •  ARIZONA  -  NEVADA 
dailies,  weeklies.  J.  R  Oahhert,  8037 
Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  “Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan _ 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 
Melbourne,  Florida. 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
Iowa  dield,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch.  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City. 

Iowa.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

★  it  Personal  service  backed  with  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 

EDITOR  &  F 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


We  have  better  buys  from  320,000  at  I 
$2,000,000.  " 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers  ! 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Cslit 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  i 

ARIZONA  WEEKLY.  No  compeUtlS  ' 
Growing  city.  $10M  handles.  Jack  I 
Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles  16.  Cslit 
CATALOGUE  No.  20.  Newspapers  P«i 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
Bros.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  DAILT 
Fastest  growing  ares  in  state.  Popsls 
tion  16,000.  Ideal  climate.  This  pros 
erty  can  be  doubled  in  value  by  an  a|. 
gressive  publisher.  Duplex  6atbe4 
Ludlow,  Kluge,  priced  at  $95,000.  Is 
formation  to  qualified  buyers.  J.  4 
Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr.,  CuWe 
City,  California. _ 

NEWSPAPER  '  ■ 

Owner  reports  $70,000  receipts  1st 
year  I  Only  business  of  its  kind  it 
Texas  town  and  has  shown  a  stesd: 
growth  since  its  establishment  k  * 
1897.  Printed  daily  except  Saturdsp 
Modern  50  x  125  ft.  business  bnildisi 
Complete  operating  equipment  ft 
first-class  newspaper  and  stock  < 
newsprint,  ink,  job  printing  stod 
etc.,  included.  A  real  opportunity  s 
$80,000.  Late  Lists  and  Blue  Botl 
of  1600  active  Town  and  Counto 
Businesses  mailed  Free.  STROtl 
REALTY,  20  W.  9th  St.,  Kansas  Citi 
6.  Mo. 

SOME  PRIZE  OPPORTUNITIES 
Outstanding  Western  Daily  field  tks 
should  be  worth  quarter  of  million  s 
few  years,  for  personal  reasons  1 
priced  at  $175,000. 

California  weekly,  with  long,  profitski 
record ;  1948  gross  over  $106,000,  as 
over  $15,000;  available  because  of  a 
tirement;  price  only  $85,000  on  ete 
terms  to  qualified  publisher. 

New  listings  in  Nevada,  Califorw 
and  Arizona. 

J.  R.  Gabhert 

;)937  Orange  Street,  Riverside 
California 

TECHNICAL  MAGAZINE 
FOR  SALE 

High  Class  monthly,  published  in  ch 
of  over  a  million.  Established  1911. 
Nets  over  $10,000  per  year.  Os 
easily  be  increased  with  little  effon 
Stand  thorough  investigation.  Book 
open.  Knowledge  of  editorial  wod 
necessary.  Reference  required.  Aa 
and  ill-health  reason  tor  selling.  M 
brokers.  Box  2996,  Editor  &  PubUshe. 


MECHANICAL  EQPIPMEMT  FOR  SAIl 

LINOTYPE  AND  INTERTYPE  MAB 
— large  assortment  of  72  channel  aii 
Lino.  34  channel  Aux.  mats.  Send  fr 
list.  Matrix  trays  $3  each.  M.  Or 
bone,  1214  Tasker  St.,  Philadelphia  41, 
Pennsylvania.  HO-8-1363. _ 

15  MARGACH  single  pig  molds,  $2.3 
each. 

CARL  GORR  PRINTING  00. 
1801  W,  Byrou  St.,  Chicago 

FOR  SALE — Hoe  Press,  three  ded. 
12-24  page,  single  width,  22)i*  «r 
off.  No.  6  Hoe  gas  fired  metal  pot  wlk 
pump.  Hoe  casting  box,  triminer  a* 
shaver.  Now  in  operation  and  in  goa 
usable  condition.  C.  B.  Alexan^ 
Newspaper  Production  Company,  lit 
con,  Georgia.  Telephone:  LD65. 

FOR  SALE 

24-page  single  width  Hoe  newspape 
press;  22^"  sheet-cut;  7/16"  pld 
thickness;  .VC  drive  and  stereo;  aval 
able  immediately. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMP.VNY 
400  W.  Madison  St.  Chicago  6,  R 

FOR  SALE:  MONOTYPE  Series  f 
9406,  molds,  ^  motor  and  soma  typ 
mats.  $400.00.  Good  condition  selhg 
on  account  of  new  machine.  Also  pW 
caster  and  side  sticks  for  type  higl 
shell  $150.00.  Will  crate  and  ship, « 
good  condition.  For  details 
Ocala  Star  Banner,  Ocala,  Florida.  _ 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPEl  | 
.Model  for  periodicals  in  producti*  | 
Good  News  Broadcasting  (Lincolt  1 
Neb.)  reports  900  to  1,000  8in|X  | 
wraps  per  hour  after  few  hours  of  | 
eration.  Write  Edmondson.  1322  Cs- 
lowhill  St.,  Philadelphia  30,  Penna 

U  B  L I S  H  E  R  for  April  9,  j 
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pjlw^CPLKX  TUBULAR  four  page 
A*tki  with  side  frames  and  balloon 
forttr  These  are  from  a  twenty  four 
nUn  press  we  have  purchased  and 
'"need  only  sixteen.  Press  is  run- 
niu  snd  equipment  is  in  excellent 

JOS  American  Republic 

Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri 


closing  out  monotype  mats 

\rt  are  disposinK  of  a  fine  assortment 
of  Monotype  mats  at  a  bip  discount. 
Misy  of  these  mats  are  but  yi  of 
nniient  prices.  Fonts  will  be  sold  at 
SjT $29;  $33,  and  $36.  F.O.B.  Minne- 
•neils  Please  send  for  complete  list- 
0.  A.  Peterson 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota 


5  £8  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertj^e 
8-paire  E  Duplex  Press 
Flit  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

SORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


complete  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
NolMnK  else  to  bny.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino- 
tyj«,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exoptionally  good  condition.  Going 
ontsf  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises  Low  price.  Box  3070,  Editor  A 
PnUsher. 


FOR  SALE 

Difiex  Model  E  equipped  with  10 
h.  F  A  0  drive,  two  (2)  sets  of  rol¬ 
lers  24  chases.  Available  June  1st. 
THE  MEZO-STEELE  OOBJPANT 
4N  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


DCPLEX  TUBULAR  16  page  press. 
Diflex  20  page  press.  Goss  2i  page 
pres.  Hoe  and  Goss  nnit  type  pres¬ 
ses  Stereotype  er^pment,  let  me 
kniv  your  needs.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Bn  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


FO!  SALE — 32-Page  Hoe  Highspeed 
Stnightline  Press  with  extra  color 
and  complete  platemaking  equipment, 
ail  in  first-class  condition.  Can  de- 
livff  immediately.  Box  3019,  Editor 
ft  Pnblisher. 


HOI  3  UNIT  with  rolis  on  each  end, 
221'  cut-off.  AC  drive,  straight  pat¬ 
ten.  10'  high.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Nsapa.  Idaho. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  40 '3  H.  P.  two 
molar  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drifts  snd  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv- 
iceakle,  now  available.  Two  are  face- 
plali  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  tross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21>i 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re- 
quMt.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Waterbury  91.  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meso-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

l^pl^ex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Dnplex 
^bulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
preises. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
loraerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
tell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  dn  Lac,  Wiaconsin 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Hoe  Condensed  Unit  Type  Sextuple, 
48-page  press  with  23  9/16  inch 
cut-off.  GE  drive,  lOO-HP  motor  AC. 
60-cycie,  220  volts.  Paper  roll  hoist 
end  roll  fed.  In  excellent  condition. 
Used  daily  for  27,000  circulation. 
Available  in  six  months.  Stereotype 
equipment  for  this  press  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Hoe  Sextuple  48-page  press  with 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off  with  two  units 
on  the  floor  and  one  unit  superim¬ 
posed.  Used  as  a  standby  press. 
Top  deck  could  be  removed  and 
used  as  a  quad.  Paper  roll  hoist,  end 
fed,  GE  drive,  50  HP  motor,  60- 
cycle,  220  volts.  Complete  push-but¬ 
ton  electric  control.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion.  A  good  press  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  smaJI  circulation.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation. 

BERKSHIRE  EVENING  EAGLE 
Pittsfield.  Massachusetts 


LINOTYPE  MATS,  5%  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Centnry  expanded 
with  bold,  6H  point  Ionic  $5  with 
bold  face  $2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shniman,  Inc.,  137  Gonld  St.. 
Rochester,  New  York. 


40-PAOE  HOB  two-decks,  double  width, 
22  cut-off.  Uses  67',  60'.  88%', 
1644”  rolls.  Two  units  four  Pegee 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily,  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.,  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2442,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


7  FONTS  7  pt.  Regal  No.  1  with  Bold. 
Intertype  matrices  No.  1622.  Excellent 
condition.  $35.00.  Write  Bangor  Daily 
Commercial,  Bangor,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  QUAD  PRESS 
22  cutoff;  AC  motor  drive 
stereo  equipment. 


and 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21%'  cut 
off.  double  folder,  end  feed. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9 '16”  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET 


8PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
•Vngle  bar  model.  Available  June  1st. 


16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9/16"  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address :  '  ‘ Shulpress  New  York’  ’ 


ONE  MODEL  4  LINOTYPE— Serial 

No.  13416,  220  volt,  single  phase, 
two  magazines.  Good  operating  con¬ 
dition.  One  Vandercook  page  size, 
hand  operated  proof  press.  Also,  22 
rolls  15  %"  standard  white  newsprint 
at  attractive  price.  G.  R.  Benedict, 
Evansville  Printing  Corp.,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 


16  PAGE  GOSS  MODEL  3C  Straight- 
line  Rotary  Newspaper  Press.  Com¬ 
plete  with  all  stereotype  equipment. 
.AC  motor  equipment.  8  ft.  high;  19 
ft.  6  inches  long;  5  ft.  6  inches  wide. 
Available  at  once.  Can  be  inspected. 
Reasonably  priced.  Can  make  all  ar¬ 
rangements  for  installation.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
•Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  TOwer 
1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago — Detroit. 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  flat-bed  press,  8-page,  good 
condition.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times,  West 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  9.  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOOD  VALUES  'FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Hoe  heavy  duty  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 

Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Renter. 

Goss  and  Hoe  Mat  Rollers. 

Wesel  Monorail  Trimmer. 

6900  lb.  Ostrander  Furnace. 

ROOO  lb.  Hoe  Metal  Pot. 

Hoe  Finishing  Machine. 

Curved  Casting  Boxes — ail  sizes. 

Goss  Chipping  Block. 

Amsco  Composing  Room  Saw. 

Hacker  Test  Proof  Press. 

Boston  Ti'  Wire  Stitcher. 

22  X  28  Baum  Automatic  Job  Folder. 
39'  Chandler  is  Price  Power  Cntter. 
No.  4  Miehle  29  x  40  Cyl.  Press. 

New  Hall  all-metal  Form  Tables. 

New  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereotype 
Chases. 

New  Balers,  both  hand  and  power. 
36'.  44'  and  57”  National  Automatic 
Power  Cutters  (prompt  deliveries.) 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


FOR  SALE;  Model  14  Linotype.  Serial 
$46267,  with  3  main  magazines,  8 
magazine  34-channeI  wide  auxiliary 
nnit,  molds,  spaceband.s,  gas  pot,  mo¬ 
tor.  Priced  reasonably.  Printcraft 
Representatives,  277  Broadway,  New 
York  7,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE 

1  Duplex  tubular  finishing 
machine,  in  good  condition, 

■AC  motor  . $750.00 

1  Duplex  tubular  hand  page 

casting  box,  water  cooled  $100.00 
1  Goss  stereotype  flat  saw 

and  trimmer,  AC  motor. .  .$250.00 
14  Linotype  pig  molds  with 

ears  . $3.00  each 

1  Electric  barometer  for 

metal  pot  control  . $100.00 

6  Turtles  (three  metal  tops, 
wooden  legs,  three  metal 
tops,  steel  legs)  all  hearing 

casters  . $  22.50 

BREMERTON  SUN.  545  Fifth  Are.. 
Bremerton,  Washington. 


NtWSFIlWT  FOR  SALI _ 

NEWSPRINT,  ANT  QUANTITY 

AT  AHRACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co.,  54  E.  9fh  St.. 
New  York  City.  Tel:  ORchsrd  4-6460 


Newsprint  (Quebec)  Ltd. 

Suppliers  of  Quality  Paper 

1200  St.  Alexander  St. 

Montreal.  Canada 
Cable — PAPERPRINT 


Very  Best  Quality 
NEWSPRINT 
Alfred  Bunge  Company 

45  West  45  St.,  New  York  19.  Lux¬ 
emburg  2-4174. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Bird.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


M.ACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEER^ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE  ^ 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


ME(3IAN1CAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

2  PONY  MIEHLE  Automatics  with 
Extension  Deliveries.  Box  3079,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ •  _ 

NEED  MODEL  8.  14  and  low  or  high 
base  5  Linotype.  W'rite  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  best  cash  price.  Box  3080,  Editor 

&  Publisher.  _ _ 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  3076,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
ONE  open  type  frame  Kll,  Com¬ 
pound  Wound,  Volts  115,  Amps  595, 
Speed  550/1100,  Motor  in  either  80, 
90,  100  or  125  horse  power.  Also 
panel  board  if  available.  Address, 
News  Publishing  Co..  Wheeling,  West 

Virginia. _ _ _ _ 

16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Preferably  Hoe  with  Color  Attachment 
to  Print  4  pages  in  2  Colors.  Box 

3078,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

16  P.4.GE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Single  Width  or  Tubular 
Box  3077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ROTARY  PRESS  WANTED;  cutoff 
23  9/16  or  longer,  to  handle  tabloid 
page  of  five  13-em  columna.  News¬ 
paper  or  magazine  equipment  required 
that  would  give  half -page  (tabloid) 
fold.  edacity.  16  pages  or  more. 
THE  POULTRTMAN,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  deaerip- 
tion.  Xanotypea  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  8U.,  Philiidel- 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Wood  Pony  An- 
toplate  with  22  H  inch  cut  off.  Box 
2965,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ _ 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gra.vure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 

WANTED:  MODEL  8  LINOTTPEX 
'Three  magazine  machine.  Gas  or  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Must  be  complete  and  in 
operating  condition.  Will  pay  reason¬ 
able  price  for  good  machine.  Box 

3040.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21)$  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ BOOKS _ _ 

BOOKS — for  sale 

BOOK — “Fat  Man  In  a  Phone  Booth’ 
by  Niver  Beaman.  Tme  newspaper 
adventures  by  ex-city  editor  PuJitaer 
Prize  winning  paper.  For  student,  onb 
or  old-timer.  $2.o0.  Mission  Pnbliea- 
tions,  San  Fernando,  California. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PROMOTER  sought  for  commended, 
sound  Western  publishing  project. 
Must  have  outstanding  financial  con¬ 
tacts,  furnish  acceptable  past  record 
and  references.  Box  3059.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

PROFESSIONAL  bnsinest  writer-ph^ 
tographer,  traveling  entire  South,  in¬ 
vites  correspondence.  assignments 
from  trade  jonrnalt,  konae  organa, 
magatine  editors.  Box  806,  Ohattan* 
ooga  1,  Tennessee. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

Your  Own  PARIS  Dato  Line — corres¬ 
pondent  seeks  additional  assignments 
— inexpensive  weekly  column  avail¬ 
able.  liox  3U84.  Kditor  ic  Publisher. 


FEATURES 


COUNTRY  LAWYER  is  •  eolnmn 
feared  to  rural  thinkinf  well  tested 
and  proven  by  extended  ose  in  rural 
weeklies.  Discuasing  national  news  and 
problems  it  sees  both  trees  and  forest. 
Free  Trial.  Walter  Johnson.  Hsatba- 
ville,  Virginia. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

CARTOONS  DRAWN  TO  ORDER 
Advertising,  Editorial,  Strips,  Etc.,  in 
all  sises.  Box  2808,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PERSONALIZED  AID  FOR 
JOH  HUNTERS 


Job  finding  campaigns. 

Promotional  resumes. 

Books,  magasine  and  advertising  fields. 
GENE  NASH 

11  West  42nd  St.,  Room  744 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  PE-6  2333 
Not  an  employment  agency 


PRESS  TAOS 

Available  fur  Auto  License 
81.00  (6  for  85.00) 

J.  D.  Fits,  Morganton,  North  Carolina 
SALESMEN  — 
CARTOON  SYNDICATES 
DON’T  BE  UNDERPAID 
National  Con^any  Opening  new  ter¬ 
ritories.  50%  commission  +  bonus. 
EXPERIENCED  MEN  ONLY.  15  of 
best  merchants’  services  in  America. 
Publishers  cooperate.  Replies  held  in 
confidence.  1010  8.  La  Brea  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  85,  California. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  IV rite  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

.YDVERTISING  solicitor-copywriter. 
Only  an  aggressive,  live-wire  salesman 
with  ability  to  make  own  layouts  can 
qualify.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  have  diversified  business 
knowledge.  Good  salary  with  ad¬ 
vancement.  Car  necessary.  lOM  after¬ 
noon  daily  near  Philadelphia.  Box 

3081.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Medium 
sized  mid-west  Daily.  Excellent  oppor. 
tunity.  Good  salary.  Furnish  full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  2999,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  suburban  Chicago  weekly  chain. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  man  capable  of  handling  depart¬ 
ment  and  doing  promotional  work  for 
circulation,  etc.  Give  experience,  age, 
salary  requirements.  Box  2941,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  For 
fast  growing  Florida  Gulf  Port  city. 
Young  man  with  minimum  of  two 
years'  experience  in  display  advertis¬ 
ing  who  can  sell,  make  layouts  and 
write  copy.  Must  be  dependable  and 
have  good  background.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  large  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  for  one  desiring  a  permanent 
connection.  Give  full  detaila  with  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  W.  B.  Bracewell,  Pana¬ 
ma  City  News-Herald,  Panama  City, 
Florida. 

CLASSIFIED — we  need  someone  to 
develop  our  Classified  Department. 
Prefer  younger  person  seeking  better 
opportunity.  Virgin  territory.  Leader 
Call,  Laurel.  Mississippi. 


_  HELP  WANTED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  —  For 
(laper  in  upstate  New  York.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  both  tele- 
l>liuni>  work  and  counter  selling  and 
have  a  good  basic  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  classified.  Staff  consists 
of  5  girls,  doing  both  counter  and 
telephone  selling.  Write  giving  ex- 
perienee.  references,  age.  marital 
status  and  salary  expected,  in  first 
letter.  Box  3052.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 
■NEW  ENGLAND  evening  paper  under 
new  management  needs  alert,  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  manager.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  town  25.000  to  50,000  de¬ 
sirable  Real  opportunity  to  make  a 
name.  Give  complete  personal  history 
I  and  references.  Box  3086,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN:  Who  can 
write  and  sell  hardware  and  furniture 
ropy,  on  one  of  Southwest  Florida’s 
fastest  growing  newspapers.  No  va¬ 
cationist  or  high  pressure  salesman 
need  to  apply.  Box  3038,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SALESMEN — Supplement  income  by 
selling  space  in  America’s  Newest 
Philatelic  Weekly.  Representation 
needed  in  your  local  area.  Commission. 
Write  Southern  Philatelist,  Miami  42, 
Florida. 

WANTED:  CLASSIFIED  ADVER- 

TISING  manager-solicitor.  Eagle,  But¬ 
ler;^ _ 

YOUNG  LADY  with  layout  and  sales 
ability  wanted  for  Display  department. 
Prefer  one  with  flair  for  writing  copy 
for  Shoppers'  Column.  Give  full  ae- 
tails  and  references.  Leader-Call, 
Laurel,  Mississippi. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ASg«lSTAN  i  SHIPS  in  reporting  and 
editing  at  large  accredited  journalism 
school  open  in  summer  or  fall  for  ex¬ 
perienced  new^apermen  seeking  grad¬ 
uate  degrees.  ’Tuition  free.  Write  Box 

3085.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMBINA’HON  DESK  assistant  and 
photographer,  woman  preferred.  After¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  paper.  University 
town.  Give  full  details  of  background, 
experience,  references,  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Transcript,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  weekly  publication  for  fore¬ 
men.  Newspaper  or  industrial  house 
organ  experience,  familiar  with  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  New  York  City.  Some 
traveling.  Give  full  resume  and  salary 
desired.  Box  3044.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMEN  needed 
by  daily  newspaper  in  progressive 
southern  city  of  50,000  population. 
Improvement  and  expansion  program 
requires  sports  editor,  desk  man,  two 
reporters,  woman’s  page  editor.  Fine 
opportunity  for  able,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  people.  Send  full  details 
experience.  expected  salary,  age, 
samples  of  work,  references.  Box 
3061,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  to 
leach  in  reporting,  copyreading  se¬ 
quence  in  Accredited  journalism 
school,  working  closely  with  student 
daily.  Write  Box  3066.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  pood 
personality.  State  age  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


EXPERIENCED  rewrite,  desk,  heads, 

proof  reading.  Must  have  I.T.U.  card. 

San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Please  state 
qualifications  by  letter.  P.  0.  Box 
527,  San  Francisco,  California. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  needed  for 

combination  county  news-farm  page. 
State  qualifications.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Merced  Sun-Star.  Merced,  Calif. 


GIRL  with  some  daily  experience  to 
be  proof  re.ader  and  later  learn  soci¬ 
ety  editing.  Daily  in  northwestern 
Montana  city  of  16.000  located  in 
mountuin  valley.  $45.00  per  week  to 
start,  .\irmail  references,  experience. 
Prefer  some  college  training.  Inter 
Lake.  Kalispell.  Montana. 


NEWS  WRITER — house  organ.  News¬ 
paper  or  industrial  house  organ  exper¬ 
ience.  Upper  New  York  State.  Give 
full  resume  and  salary  desired.  Box 
3043,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  wanted  for  general  news 
coverage.  Must  be  able  to  cover  small 
time  sports.  College  graduate  will  be 
acceptable.  Give  full  details  and  refer- 
■nces,  Leader-Call,  Laurel,  Mississippi. 
SPORTS  EDITOR — Daily  newspaper 
of  20,000  circulation  engaged  in  ex¬ 
pansion  program  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  sports  editor.  Sports  mind¬ 
ed  community.  Southern  climate.  Good 
hunting  and  fishing.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Give  details  age.  salary 
requirements,  references  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  send  tear  sheets  and  writ¬ 
ings  illustrating  abilities.  Box  3060, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  j 

SPORTS — writer-editor;  some  general 
assignment;  camera  ability  helpful. 

.Vews-Times,  Neenali,  Wisconsin. _ 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  society 

editor  for  Florida  daily.  Permanent 
job  in  fast  growing  town  for-  callable 
woman  willing  to  work.  Write  or  wire 
qualitii-ations,  availability  and  salary 
expected  to  Fort  I,auderdale  Daily 
News,  I'ort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


LINOTYPE  operator,  experienced 
only,  straight  copy  work.  Write  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times,  West  War- 

wick,  Rhode  Island. _ 

PRINTER  OR  LINOTYPE  operator. 
Pleasant  permanent  position.  Midwest 
small  daily.  Housing.  Good  scale.  2- 
week  vacation  with  pay.  Box  2918, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED— LINOTYPE  MACHINIST. 
Steady.  $2.58  per  hour.  Day  job  in 
about  two  years.  Lansing,  Michigan. 
State  Journal.  Apply,  Rock  Wales. 


HELP  WANTED— PROMOTION 

ASSISTANT  PRO.MtlTION  MANA¬ 
GER  for  metropolitan  paper.  Should 
be  good  office  manager  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  production  and  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  detail — no  wrong-size  cuts, 
missed  insertion  dates,  mislaid  copy 
requests,  forgotten  jobs,  uncorrected 
mailing  lists,  dawdling  artists,  novel¬ 
reading  clerks  with  him  in  charge,  but 
no  Simon  Legreeisni,  either.  Needed 
primarily  to  take  supervisory  load 
from  promotion  manager,  but  skill  at 
presentations,  ability  to  conceive  ideas 
and  w-rite  copy,  know-ledge  of  market 
research  and  Media  Records  and  Neu- 
stadt  analysis  will  all  come  in  handy. 
Box  3058.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HgLP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

.VN  EXCELLENT  proposition  with 
liberal  commission  and  full  renewals 
for  a  man  of  good  personality  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Circulation  Managers 
of  Daily  Newspapers  in  Ohio.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  England  and  other  States 
East.  New  York  excepted.  The  item  is 
the  best  known  Newspaper  Boy  In¬ 
surance  providing  the  greatest  of  any 
coverage  and  by  the  largest  and 
strongest  Company  writing  this  type 
protection.  Give  complete  details 
about  yourself  in  your  first  letter. 
Box  2956.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

GREAT  opportunity  for  man  with 
sales  and  news  experience  to  work 
into  job  as  representative  for  national 
wire  news  service  in  Indiana-Ohio  ter¬ 
ritory.  Car  desirable.  Must  contact 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  others  in¬ 
terested  news  service.  Write  for  in¬ 
terview  and  describe  qualifications. 
Box  31)45.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SALESMAN 

Newspaper  Inks,  gr^hie  arts  expert 
ence  necessary.  Well  -  established 
company.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Southern  Jersey  territory.  Salary  and 
commission.  Replies  confidential.  Our 
employes  know  of  this  advertisement 
Box  2932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEW.sPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Arti 
cles.  Kooks,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed 
Berths  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-SALES  DI¬ 
RECTOR.  One  who  knows  the  success¬ 
ful  way  to  conduct  a  profitable  news¬ 
paper  and  staff.  Prefer  Eastern  area. 
Employed.  Box  3067,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  I 

-Age  47,  with  20  years'  ex-  I 

perienee.  Circulation,  pruduc-  1 

tion  and  business  depart¬ 
ments.  Wishes  to  return  to 
newspaper  operation  by  con¬ 
necting  with  or  buying  an 
interest  in  a  financially 
sound  weekly  or  daily  pub¬ 
lication.  Southern  California 
or  Florida.  Highest  personal, 
business  and  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view  Publishers  Convention, 

New  York,  .April.  Write 
Box  3063,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE  itia 
1929  in  all  8  departments.  Have  n 
cellent  record  in  circulation  aalea  mat 
agring  and  promotion  againat  totp 
competition.  Now  administrative  m 
sistant  on  D  A  S  in  %-million  mat 
ket;  it's  a  good  job  but  a  dead-eai 
In  no  hurry,  but  I  want  a  spot  witt 
higher  ceiling;  size  of  town  unmata 
ial.  Have  good  education,  good  appe» 
ance,  good  personality,  poise;  healtk). 
alert,  vigorous,  informed.  Age  li, 
married;  now  in  middle  west,  me  b 
go  anywhere.  Box  2909,  Editor  A  Pik 
fisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


CL.ASSIFIED  advertising  msnapt. 
Thoroughly  experienced  daily  ui 
•Sunday.  Knowledge  display  and  c«- 
tract  selling.  Capable  directing  stf 
inside  and  outside  sales.  Record  if 
liigh  achievement.  Know-how  to  wi 
duce  results.  Married.  Employed.  B« 
3055,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  splentt 
record,  wide  experience.  Sound  built- 
er,  organizer,  leader  and  sslesnu 
who  makes  classified  profitable  kt 
publisher  and  advertisers  alike.  Laiy 
or  medium  newspaper  anywhere.  Ss- 
ary  open.  Top  references.  Box  308, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— 14  years’  a 
perienee;  age  37;  married;  capabk; 
ambitious;  $70-$S0.  Box  2986,  Edit* 
A  Publisher. 


"FIRST  LOVE’’  advertising — selliu, 
copywriting,  layout,  research — despilt 
fact  now  hold  fine  executive  editoriil 
position  w-ith  children’s  magaiiie. 
B.  .A.  Journalism  (majors  in  adverts- 
ing  and  business).  Am  26  ^femsk) 
but  please  don’t  hold  that  against  ml 
Box  3068,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICATION  deskman,  experieiei 
16  years  display  and  classified.  Ala 
layout,  copy  production.  Availsbii 
New  York  to  Florida.  Can  bo  inlr 
viewed  in  New  York.  Box  3025,  Ec¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED—  ) 
ARTISTS  1 


ARTIST,  Advertising  Agency  and 

motion  experience,  flair  for  sophist’ 

;ated  Cartoon  spots.  Seeks  positin 
that  requires  the  use  of  my  creaUj 
talents.  Ability  to  do  complete  j* 
visual  to  finish.  Box  2949,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIUCUL-AnON  Manager,  .‘J; 

fifteen  years’  experience,  Littt 
Merchant  Plan."  Steady,  relisW- 
knows  how  to  organize,  and  dir^ 
Prefer  ’’wide-awake’’  new  publislff 
in  new  field,  good  climate,  •*!' 
where.  State  all  first  letter  to  ,P.  s. 
Box  1041,  Welch,  West  Virginia.  ; 


IRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  with  *■ 
snization  w-ould  like  to  change  • 
loyment  where  outstanding  perfoiw 
ace  is  appreciated.  Experience  • 
letropolitan  newspaper,  yearly  css- 
act  if  necessary,  80  day  ? 

resent  publisher.  Box  3009,  Editor  • 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  9,  1943 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


attention  CALIFORNIA 
PUBUSHERS 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  boy 
csrrier  circulation  department! 

I  am  convinced  you  will  be 
fgrced  to  adopt  an  adult  carrier  sys- 
ttn  in  the  next  few  years. 

Give  me  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  convince 
fOQ  too. 

I  am  capable  of  installing  and 
hcsdins  an  organization,  to  give  you 
ieadaclie-free  circulation. 

I  am  now  and  have  been  for  the 
tut  12  years  an  agent  on  a  southern 
California  daily,  experienced  on  an 
adult  system,  prior  to  that.  41  years 
old— married  with  family.  Reply  to 
Box  2984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


28  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  on  both 
large  and  small  dailies.  Have  started 
tkree  daily  papers,  two  in  medium 
ihe  cities  and  one  in  small  town.  For 
tke  last  three  years,  have  been  pro- 
noting  circulation,  under  contract,  for 
two  small  dailies,  less  than  a  year 
old.  Will  accept  job  as  circulation 
nansgcr,  country  circulation  mana- 
pr  or  road  supervisor.  Box  3065,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCri.ATION  -M.l.V.AGER 

Dgi-  to  eetinoiiiy — have  completed 
home  delivery  program”  for  New 
fork  Herald  Tribune,  as  technical  ad- 
risor  and  administrator.  Now — open 
hr  Circulation  Manager  on  progressive 
oewspaper  which  presents  challenging 
opportunity.  Background  reveals  un- 
ncelled  record  of  achievements  in 
asnagement.  administration  and  pro- 
■otion  whicli  encompasses  every  phase 
d  circulation.  .Success  due  to  hard 
fork,  practical  know-how,  ability  'to 
develop  full  coordination,  and  thorough 
kiowledge  of  circulation  building. 
Itsume  on  request.  Interview  can  be 
irranged  in  New  Y'ork  City  during 
iinerican  Newspaper  Publishers  Con¬ 
tention.  Box  3092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QROULATION  manager.  Mature,  sea- 
uned,  with  record  successful  achieve- 
■ctit  on  well  known  eastern  papers. 
U  years  small  city  and  metropolitan 
nperience  —  home  delivery,  news 
itinds.  mail,  distributors,  office  detail, 
•tc.  Capable,  dependable,  conscien¬ 
tious.  Write  now  to  Box  3093,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


.UA  EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDI¬ 
TOR.  Both  morning  and  evening  fields 
iko  formerly  with  nationally  known 
sporting  publication.  Ex-service  man. 
uvy  paper  sports  desk,  single,  good 
hibits.  good  mixer,  six-footer,  back¬ 
ground  numerous  sports  activities,  col- 
lige  trained — majored  Sports-Journal¬ 
ism.  Turns  out  quick,  clean,  accurate 
copy.  Box  3051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT  college  sports  editor — seeks 
writing  position  of  any  kind,  anywhere 
—knowledge  of  heads,  rewrite,  etc. — 
•railable  immediately.  Box  2969,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


.UiERT.  ambitious,  news  editor  re¬ 
porter-camera.  Prefer  north  California, 
northwest.  Experienced.  Box  3049, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


.ASSOn.VTE  EDITOR  of  small  maga¬ 
zine  desires  change.  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  layout,  editing,  proofreading, 
writing,  also  secretarial  training.  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Am  conscientious  girl 
(28)  interested  in  job  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  magazine,  newspaper,  public 
relations.  Box  3069,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


available  NO'W— Young  journal 
■sm  graduate  who  desires  reporting 
or  rewrite  job  with  newspaper  or  mag- 
asine.  Some  free  lance  experience. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Salary  secondary. 

Box  2963,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

available  Sept.  1;  editor.  80,  pro¬ 
gressive  Ohio  weekly;  college  gradn- 
ate;  will  consider  advertising  or  pub- 
*'*‘ty:  best  references.  Box  2955,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

brown  Graduate  (English)  seeks 
position  general  reporting,  sports.  Go 
aaywhere.  Salary  secondary.  School 

fioKr*'*'*' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  |  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


C.VPABLE  news  editor,  29.  8  years 
wire,  city  desks  large,  small  dailies, 
seeks  news,  copy  editorship  on  large 
daily.  Makeup,  newsplay,  copy  spe¬ 
cialist  with  proven  ability  to  direct 
staff.  Permanent  position  only.  Box 
3033,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CHIEF— PHOTOS  and  NE^WS  open  to 
Sunday  feature  or  magazine  post.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background,  references.  Box 
3031,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

COPYREADER— Single,  20  years  edi¬ 
torial  experii'iice.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
3046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  don’t  hesitate!  .After  26 
months  on  good  medium  daily  this 
ri'iMirfei-  is  ready  and  qualified  to 
move  on.  Missouri  .Totirnalism  grad. 
Veteran.  Single.  Box  3097,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

EDITORS!  .Accurate  and  dependable; 
Chicago  news  coverage.  Retain  re- 
porter-rewriteman  on  daily  as  your 
correspondent.  Box  3008,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  10  years’  experience  trade 
journalism,  magazine  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  production,  public  relations. 
Fluent  writer  features,  editorials,  and 
ad  copy.  Excellent  organizer  and  plan¬ 
ner.  34.  Veteran.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
214,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 


EDITOR-Editorial  Writer.  Washing¬ 
ton,  European  experience.  A  good  cap¬ 
tain  or  teammate  for  somebody  want¬ 
ing  the  best.  Send  for  this  man’s  out¬ 
standing  record.  Box  2953,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Young  woman  wants  absorbing  Job  In 
any  medium.  Comprehensive  news 
background  includes  political-econom¬ 
ic  subjects,  national  and  state  legis¬ 
lation.  features,  top  general  reporting 
assignments.  Columbia  graduate.  Box 
2979,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORT.AI, — Public  Relations  Direc¬ 
tor.  New  A'ork.  Washington,  desires 
new  post — active  writing  preferred. 
Reteniiccs.  Box  3071,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ENERGETIC  redhead  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  midwest,  publicity  or  cub  re¬ 
porting:  1  year  publicity  writing. 
AA’ire  collect.  Primus.  Maple  Street, 
Haworfli,  New  Jersey. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Experienced,  capable,  tactfully  aggres¬ 
sive.  normally  mature,  happily  unmar¬ 
ried,  agreeable  non-drinker,  widely 
traveled.  Prefer  daily  needing  ener¬ 
getic,  enterprising  development,  east, 
middle  or  far  west.  Starting  salary 
adjustable  to  circulation,  population 
and  saving  in  composing  room  over¬ 
time.  Good  references.  Box  3090,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher.  ' 


ACTION  Packed,  reporter  (sports  or  EDITOR:  Thoroughly  experienced 

local),  23,  college  M.  A.,  li-  years  newspaperman,  45,  in  vigorous  health. 

Metropolitan  paper,  references,  prefer  desires  to  head  staff  of  small  evening 

East.  Box  3094.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  daily,  preferably  in  Southwest.  Kx-  SUMMER  JOB  wanted  by  journalism 

AV'IATtON  EDITOR _ New  York  Citv  cellent  references.  .No  no.ster;  20  sophomore,  21,  with  army  and  civilian 

daily  experience.  Harvard  Graduate  ‘’eXoV  &“‘paMi  background  in  make-up,  c9pyreading. 

Age  28.  Just  returned  from  Europe  as-  Box  ■10o3.  Editor  ft  Publisher. -  and  news  and  feature  writing.  Salary 

signmeiit.  Seek  either  aviation  or  fi-  EXPERIENCED:  reporter,  copywriter,  secondary  to  experience.  _  Available 
Iianeial  editorial  job  in  States,  or  new  deskinan.  makeup,  29,  married.  Three  June  6  anywhere.  Box  3057,  Editor 

European  lierth.  particularly  Germany  years  weekly.  magazine,  mid-west,  ft  Publisher. _ 

or  Near  East.  Speak  Erencli.  Current  B.  A.  Journalism,^  minor  advertising.  TOP  tlight  secretary  7  years’  experi- 
newspnper  aware  of  this  ad.  Box  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Excellent  background  ence  seeks  midwest  opportunity.  Wire 
3096.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  U.  S. -European  history,  comparative  collect.  Primus,  Maple  St.,  Haworth, 

AWARD  winning  editor,  large “u^-  ;;?Xr "ks^'^Sile*'"  MBUmum _ 

versity  daily,  now  graduate.  4  years  rcfVrenc?.  Av'G  WANTED— Sports  Editorship  in  Bast. 

New  York  Times,  seeks  chance  for  |  Have  had  25  years  on  N 

advancenu  nt  newspaper.  mapazine.  — : - : — - ^ - : —  i  papers.  Box  2894,  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 

Hox  3088,  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ I  WOMAN  journalism  praduato,  26,  2 

CALIFORNIA  OR  SOUTHWEST  now*''‘»-orkfng“%or®iaw“  experience  small  daily,  public 

PUBLISHERS  OR  EDITORS  *Looking  for  chang^  will  go  relat'ons.  seeks  reporting  job.  fcxcel- 

If  yon  want  to  strengthen  your  edi-  I  on' ~n,a  va;  lent  references.  Prefers  Pennsylvania, 

torial  staff,  look  me  up  on  way  to  ®  ’  '  "PPer  York.  Consider  other 

Ni  w  York  conventions.  I’ve  held  most  tor  ^  i  uDiisner. _  areas.  Box  3050,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

jobs  on  the  editorial  side,  and  would  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN  '  WRITER,  girl,  28.  wants  woman’s 

make  a  top-notch  assistant  editor,  edi-  jesireg  publicity  post  or  allied  field.  '  page,  feature,  trade  paper  or  pnbUelty 

tonal  writer  or  desk  man.  Now  em-  single,  29,  now  employed.  Box  3005.  work.  Experience  airline  publieUy, 

ployed  on  metropolitan  paper  but  Editor  ft  Publisher  I  service,  assignments  national 

seeking  satisfaction  of  more  authority - - ;  magazine.  Journalism  degree.  Box 

on  smaller  paper._  Age  43.  Plenty  of  EXPERIENCED  newsman,  city  editor  ;  2907,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

good  references.  Box  3089,  Kditor  ft  a.  m.  paper  100,000  city  four  years,  - ^U^NG  REPORTER 

.^turn  to  p.  m.  field  where  he  '  p  experience 

CAN  YOU  USE  managing  editor  editor  12.  service,  midwest  daily.  Capable 

Editor.  3  years’  experience  New  York  years.  Age  37,  married,  MU  graduate.  |  handling  desk.  Columbia  graduate, 
trade  weekly,  who  wants  job  on  small  1,  ,  fi»'ly.  Sunday  preferred.  Box  3024,  Editor  ft 

daily  where  he  can  work  on  all  kinds  3,500  to  50,000.  Make  good  junior  ex-  Publisher, 
of  news  stories !  Suitable  reporting  or  ecutive  large  paper,  top  man  smaller  ; 

deskwork.  College  graduate,  veteran,  one.  AVants  permanent  job  with  future  YOUNG  journalism  graduate,  desk  ex- 
voiing.  Box  3082  Editor  ft  Publisher  “"F  s'xo  ***?  w-here  ability  counts.  |  perience  large  daily,  seeks  reporting 

Box  3028,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ ]  '  '  .... 

FORMER  CITY'  EDITOR — 
of  siiiall-town  daily  with  backlog  of 
top  news  wire  experience  in  New  York 
City.  Seeks  spot  with  metropolitan 
daily.  29.  single.  Box  3091,  Editor 

ft  Pnblisher, _ 

HARD  working,  ambitions.  three 
iiioiith-!  daily  experience.  New  York 
University  graduate  journalism,  econ- 
imies.  Willing  to  travel,  salary  se- 
l•(>Il(^ary.  Box  3087,  Kditor  ft  Pnb-  i 

lisher. _  _ 

Need  a  Reporter?  ^  I 

I  NEED  A  JOB 

June  ’49  gradnate  (B.A.  pol.  science); 

6  mos.  experience  (midwest  daily), 
some  public  relations  and  radio  work; 

24:  ex-infantry  officer;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  consider  any  offer  with  future 
for  man  who  can  produce.  Write  JIM 
ELLIOTT.  Gen.  Delivery,  'Williams- 

j  burg,  Virginia. _ 

1  NEWS  EDITOR,  married,  two  child- 
I  ren.  wants  position  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily  in  attractive,  growing 
community.  West  preferred.  Will 
consider  investment  up  to  $15,000 
with  first  option  to  buy.  Box  3034, 

Editor  ft  Pnblisher.  _  _ 


NORTHWESTERN  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  student  seeks  summer  position. 
Editor  college  publications.  Also  out¬ 
side  experience.  Prefers  New  York 
area,  but  will  work  anywhere.  Harvey 
Slovik,  1838  Chicago  Avenue,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 


REPORTER-rewrite-desk ;  vet.,  20 
years'  experience  city  dailies.  New 
York  and  elsewhere;  dependable  all 
beats:  healthy,  sober;  3  languages. 
Ready  short  notice  anywhere  U.  S. 
Please  state  salary.  Box  3062,  Editor 

ft-  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  and  feature  writer,  live- 
wire  female,  22.  wants  challenging  job 
anywhere  in  East.  Two  years  varied 
experienee  on  daily  in  capital  city  of 
130.000  popuLation,  two  years  col¬ 
lege.  Go-getter,  imaginative,  efficient, 
literate.  Box  3048.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  photographer.  3  years’ 
paper  over  200M.  Weekly  editorship; 
other  daily  experience.  4  years.  Pre¬ 
fer  East.  Box  3056.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RESOURCEFUL  editorial  executive 
wants  to  settle  in  small  town.  Will 
make  modest  investment  with  serv¬ 
ices.  Box  3072,  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 

SPORTS  Writer,  9  months  experience 
Metropolitan  Daily,  some  editing.  25 
single.  A.  B.  Degree,  go  anywhere. 
Box  3039,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  EDITOR  and  civic 
leader  in  town  of  16.000  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportunity  to  secure  inter¬ 
est  in  paper.  Box  3073,  Editor  ft 
'  Publisher. 


STREET-desk  man  wants  permanent 
day  job  Florida  or  California.  Box 

2948.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SUMMER  JOB  wanted  by  journalism 
sophomore,  21,  with  army  and  civilian 
background  in  make-up,  copyreading, 
and  news  and  feature  writing.  Salary 
secondary  to  experience.  Available 
June  6  anywhere.  Box  3057,  Editor 

ft-  Publisher. _ 

TOP  tlight  secretary  7  years’  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  midwest  opportunity.  Wire 
collect.  Priimis,  Maple  St.,  Haworth, 

New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — Sports  Editorship  in  East. 
Have  had  25  years  on  New  York  City 
papers.  Box  2894,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
AA'OMAN  journalism  gradnate,  26,  2 
years’  experience  small  daily,  public 
relations,  seeks  reporting  job.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Prefers  Pennsylvania, 
upper  New  York.  Consider  other 
areas.  Box  3050,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WRITER,  girl,  28.  wants  woman’s 
page,  festnre,  trade  paper  or  pnbUelty 
work.  Experience  airline  pnblieity, 
wire  service,  assignments  national 
magazine.  Journalism  degree.  Box 

2907,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER 
Cover  any  beat.  Diversified  experience 
wire  service,  midwest  daily.  Capable 
handling  desk.  Columbia  graduate. 
East  preferred.  Box  3024,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  journalism  gradnate.  desk  ex¬ 
perience  large  daily,  seeks  reporting 
or  desk  reporting  job  on  small  or 
medium  daily  anywhere.  Box  3014. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

A'OUNG  woman  of  literary  bent;  news¬ 
paper.  research  experience;  college 
graduate;  wants  job  Philadelphia  area. 
Box  3054.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WARTEI^ 
MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced  in  smoothly  straightening 
out  organization  and  methods  to  get 
better  ri-sults.  .A  high-priced  man  svho 
earns  all  he  gets.  .Vt  Waldorf  during 
Convention.  Box  3075,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

COMPOSIT()R 
Desires  steady  situation,  small  daily 
or  weekly  with  commercial  printing. 
16  years’  experience  in  commercial 
shops  and  2  years  with  weekly  and 
publisher.  Lino  and  mono  makeup, 
hand  composition,  with  several  years 
as  stoneman  (lockup  for  smaller  cyl¬ 
inder  presses,  up  to  No.  2  Kelly). 
Age  38.  single,  veteran.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  the  job  merits.  P.  O.  Box  6764. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FOREMAN  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 
— Daily  or  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  experience.  Capable  makeup,  oper¬ 
ator.  machinist,  or  ads.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  but  free  on  short  notice.  Mar¬ 
ried.  middle  age.  dependable.  S.  Sing- 
ley,  373  Myrtle  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. _ _ 

FOREMAN — Makeup  seeks  aitnation 
with  daily  newspaper.  Several  yean’ 
experience.  Best  refereneee.  Fait. 
Member  ITU.  Address  Box  2008,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  open  for 
position  on  daily  newspaper.  Middle 
age.  dependable,  best  references.  Free 
on  short  notice.  Experienced  color 
man.  Box  3047,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Seasoned  in  all  phases.  Wealth  of 
“know-how”  from  long  and  broad 
experienee  to  “get  along”  and  get  re¬ 
sults.  In  New  York  April  25-30.  Box 
3074,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


THREE  years  school  of  journalism, 
two  years  photo-enpaving,  Qualified  to 
operate  one  man  plant  and  build  pho¬ 
to-engraving  department.  Box  2970. 

I  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

NEWS  Photographer  34  years  old.  18 
yeers  on  Hearet  tabloid  ^hi^-  No 
liquor,  best  of  references.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Can  qualify  at  chief  photogra¬ 
pher.  Box  2920,  Editor  ft  Pnbllener. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


any  similarity  between  butter 

and  gasoline  in  the  following 
story  is  purely  intentional. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  in  a  country 

known  as  Estados  Unidos  there 
was  a  man  known  as  S.  O.  Pump 
who  discovered  a  way  to  make  a 
fuel  from  crude  oil  that  would 
burn  in  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gines— new  devices  at  that  time 
driving  horseless  carriages.  He 
called  his  new  liquid  “gasoline.” 

It  developed  that  everyone 
wanted  one  of  those  newfangled 
carriages  that  ran  by  themselves 
so  the  demand  for  Mr.  Pump’s 
magic  liquid  grew  by  leaps  and 
Imunds.  He  really  had  some¬ 
thing  there  —  it  was  exclusive 
and  he  knew  it  —  so  he  guarded 
It  jealously. 

After  many  years  the  demand 
became  so  great  that  Mr.  Pump 
had  trouble  filling  orders.  Others 
thought  they  could  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  substitute  that  would 
work  as  well  and  might  sell 
cheaper  than  the  real  thing, 
enough,  a  man  named 
Tex  A.  Coe  came  up  with  a 
synthetic  gasoline — cheaper  than 
the  other  but  just  about  as  good 
because  it  had  all  the  essential 
qualities. 

Now,  Mr.  Pump  and  his  fellow 
gasoline  makers  (he  discovered 
he  couldn’t  make  it  all  himself 
and  so  he  let  others  into  the 
act)  awakened  to  the  threat  of 
this  upstart  substitute.  Almost 
as  good  as  their  product,  and 
cheaper,  it  would  put  them  into 
real  competition  to  hold  their 
markets.  They  were  scared!  But 
they  needn’t  have  been,  because 
they  found  an  easy  solution  to 
their  problem. 

These  guys  were  no  dopes. 
They  had  friends  in  Washington 
who  were  sympathetic  to  the 
idea  of  protecting  a  big  indus¬ 
try,  that  had  grown  up  with  the 
country,  from  the  inroads  of  a 
cheap  substitute.  So  they  levied 
a  tax  on  Mr.  Coes  substitute — 
just  enough  of  a  tax  so  that  he 
couldn't  sell  it  any  cheaper  than 
Mr.  Pump  was  selling  his  stuff. 
They  also  passed  a  law  requir¬ 
ing  Mr.  Coe  to  sell  his  product 
without  coloring  matter  and 
without  other  ingredients  so  that 
although  it  worked  like  gasoline 
it  wouldn’t  look  like  it  or  smell 
like  it.  The  theory  behind  all 
this  was  that  the  people,  al¬ 
though  many  of  them  wanted  a 
cheaper  product,  had  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  ’That  was  that.  Mr.  Coe 
was  behind  the  eight  ball. 

Now,  that  was  a  good  many 
years  ago.  Mr.  Pump’s  product 
was  selling  at  a  fairly  low  price, 
there  wasn’t  too  much  furor 
when  the  public  found  it 
couldn’t  buy  the  substitute 
cheaper.  In  some  states  it 
couldn’t  be  bought  at  all. 

•  •  • 

SINCE  then,  times  have  changed 

a  little.  Prices  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  for  everything.  Large 
segments  of  the  population  want 
to  keep  their  cost  of  living  down 
by  buying  substitutes  that  are 
reasonable  facsimiles  of  the  real 
article.  And  by  this  time,  Mr. 


Coe  by  adding  this  and  that  has 
improved  his  article  so  much 
that  he  can  make  it  taste  like, 
smell  like,  look  like,  and  per¬ 
form  in  almost  every  way  like 
butter — we  mean,  gasoline. 

Mr.  Coe  is  no  dope.  He  saw 
the  tenor  of  the  times  and  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  that  tax, 
he  said — it  will  be  good  business 
for  me  and  a  boon  to  lots  of 
people  who  are  eager  to  use  a 
good  substitute.  He  started  in 
a  small  way  in  Washington,  get¬ 
ting  the  ears  of  certain  Con¬ 
gressmen.  Then  he  collected  a 
few  bucks  and  took  his  story  to 
the  people  through  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  no  dopes  either.  They 
saw  which  side  of  the  bread 
their  butter  is  on  —  we  mean, 
they  knew  that  a  lot  of  people 
wanted  the  synthetic  stuff  —  so 
they  went  along  with  Mr.  Coe 
in  his  arguments.  It’s  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  the 
newspapers  said.  They  ought  to 
be  able  to  buy  a  cheaper  product 
that  is  just  about  as  good  as  the 
original  if  they  want  it. 

Gadzooks!  shouted  a  Congress¬ 
man.  The  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  taking  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  of  their  large 
advertisers!  They  are  being 
bribed  with  advertising  dollars! 
My  constituent,  Mr.  Pump,  never 
gets  a  break  in  the  news  or  edi¬ 
torial  columns  in  this  contro¬ 
versy! 

Of  course,  what  Mr.  Congr^s- 
man  didn’t  remember  is  that 
Mr.  Pump  and  his  fellow  indus¬ 
trialists  have  been  advertising 
in  newspapers  for  years  and 
years  either  directly  or  through 
retailers  and  their  combined  ex¬ 
penditures  in  that  time  probably 
outweigh  Mr.  Coe’s  dollars  100 
to  one,  or  more. 

*  •  • 

NOW  WOULDN’T  it  have  been 

silly  if  Congress  had  levied  a 
special  tax  on  synthetic  gasoline 
to  protect  the  oil  interests,  or  on 
s.vnthetic  rubber  to  protect  the 
natural  rubber  interests,  or  on 
nylon  to  protect  the  cotton  and 
wool  growers?  And  if  Congress 
had  done  that,  and  if  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  tax,  would  any 
Congressman  have  accused  the 
press  of  being  influenced  by  the 
advertising  dollar  of  the  upstart 
industry  when  the  oil,  rubber, 
cotton  and  wool  industries  have 
spent  many  more  millions  in  ad¬ 
vertising  through  the  years? 
Maybe  so  (you  never  can  tell 
what  a  Congressman  will  do), 
but  probably  not. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  is 
happening  in  this  oleo-butter 
fight.  Rep.  August  H.  Andresen 
of  Minnesota,  striving  to  protect 
the  dairy  interests  of  his  state 
from  repeal  of  the  oleo  tax  and 
other  restrictions,  charged  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  March  31 
that  the  “metropolitan  newspa¬ 


pers  and  the  big  magazines  are 
all  on  the  oleo  side”  because  of 
the  advertising  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Mr.  Andresen  noted  the  oleo 
industry  spent  six  million  in 
1947  and  5.3  million  in  1948  on 
newspaper  and  magazine  space. 
Then  he  lumps  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  of  the  oleo 
manufacturers  (who  also  make 
and  sell  numerous  soaps,  etc. — 
notably.  Lever  Bros.)  and  he 
comes  up  with  the  figure  of 
“from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000” 
in  1948.  “I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  reasons  why  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  not  give  the  dairy 
farmers  any  publicity.  The  oleo 
industry  receives  all  of  the 
favorable  news  and  editorial 
comment.  You  now  know  the 
reason,”  Mr.  Andresen  con¬ 
cludes. 

That’s  a  specious  argument 
that  most  of  the  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  press  discarded  long 
ago.  There  may  be  rare  in¬ 
stances  of  advertisers  buying 
editorial  support  from  econom¬ 
ically  weak  newspapers.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  most  economic¬ 
ally  independent  newspapers  fol¬ 
low  editorial  policies  that  are 
honestly  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Andresen  knows  that,  but 
newspapers  and  magazines  are 
popular  targets  in  any  “eco¬ 
nomic  fight,”  as  he  calls  it.  We 
suggest  that  instead  of  throwing 
around  irresponsible  figures  and 
statements  about  the  press,  Mr. 
Andresen  poll  some  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  newspapers’  attitude  in 
this  instance  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

*  «  * 

“THERE  are  8.754,000  cattle  in 

Texas.  3,325,000  goats,  254 
counties,  531,000  horses  and  106,- 
055  oil  wells.  But  there  is  only 
one  Jesse  Jones,  one  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  one  Alamo,  one  Sham¬ 
rock  Hotel  and  one  Carl  'Victor 
Little,  the  latter  being  the  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Houston  Press, 
a  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper 
which  herewith  gives  light  so 
that  E  &  P  will  correct  (April  2) 
identification  in  Shop  Talk  of 
our  Carl  Victor  Little  as  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Houston  Post.  At 
least,  I  think  Little  is  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Press.  He’s  on  our 
payroll.”  ( Telegram  from  George 
Carmack,  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press. ) 

Amen!  Little  is  with  the  Press 
and  not  with  the  Post.  We’ve 
just  called  the  repair  man  to 
come  fix  this  •!-?c/%  type¬ 
writer. 

■ 

Denver  Staff  Covers 
246  Basketball  Games 

Denver,  Col. — Denver  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  ‘"The  Basketball  Cap¬ 
ital  of  the  World,”  the  Denver 
Post  sports  department  this 
winter  assigned  five  writers  to 
handle  games  of  local  interest. 

A  total  of  246  games  were 
covered.  The  assignments  took 
Post  men  to  the  West  Coast  and 
to  Oklahoma  City.  George 
Franco,  high  school  writer,  cov¬ 
ered  92  games. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR  i 

April  10 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  annual  circulation 
meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

April  11 — ^Audit  Bureau  of  k 
Circulations,  35th  anniversary  ' 
luncheon,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

April  19-21 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Mgrs.,  spring  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  'To¬ 
ledo. 

April  20-22  —  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn., 
19th  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 

April  21-23 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
meeting,  Statler  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

April  21-23— South  Texas 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  San  Antonio. 

April  22-24 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
Statler  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  24 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  News  Clinic,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

April  2S — Associated  Press, 
meeting,  Waldorf  -  Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

April  25-28  — ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Detroit  Times, 
Guild  Sign  Pact 

Detroit — The  management  of 
the  Detroit  Times  and  the  Times 
unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
have  reached  a  wage  agreement 
that  will  add  $110,000  to  the 
1949  payroll.  The  settlement 
followed  three  months  of  nego¬ 
tiations. 

All  provisions  of  the  contract 
are  retroactive  to  Jan.  26,  1949. 
The  minimum  increase  is  $3.50 
and  the  top  is  $6.50. 

Parity  Minimums 

Minimums  are  expected  to  be 
on  a  parity  with  the  Free  Press. 
ThLs  would  be  $102.20  a  week 
for  artists  and  photographers, 
five-year  minimum. 

There  also  is  a  provision  to 
increase  wage  minimums  to  a 
parity  with  those  recently  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  Free  Press.  "The  em¬ 
ployes  will  get  whichever  is 
greatest  —  the  general  increase 
or  that  granted  under  the 
changes  in  minimums. 

Photographers  will  now  get 
$17.50  car  mileage  guaranteed, 
an  increase  of  $2.50  a  week.  The 
mileage  rate  goes  up  from  eight 
to  nine  cents. 

Special  protection  has  been 
accorded  to  classified  depart¬ 
ment  employes.  They  will  get 
seven  months’  protection  against 
loss  of  income  in  case  of  trans¬ 
fer,  realignment  or  splitting  of 
territories. 

There  is  also  special  provision 
for  the  selection  and  advanw- 
ment  of  copy  boys.  The  guild 
will  submit  a  list.  Management 
will  not  be  bound  by  it,  but  may 
select  from  it. 

Provision  Is  also  made  in  the 
contract  to  incorporate  the  terms 
of  the  present  Hearst  National 
Memorandum  in  the  event  no 
accord  is  reached  during  the 
1949  national  negotiations. 
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Any  conipany^’s  incentive  to  make 

more  ^OOllS  (which  America  needs),  tlinS 

creating  more  jobs  (which  America  needs), 

and  to  invest  in  research  to  find 

new,  better  prodncts  (tvhlch  America  needs)  is 

limited  only  by  the  ability  to 
do  so  at  a  profit.’’ 


HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE 

1948  ANNUAL  REPORT  . 

OF  GENERAL  ELEaRIC  COMPANY 

PER  CENT 

194t 

1947 

INCREASE 

Net  sales  (shipments)  billed  to  customers . 

$1,632,701,000 

$1,330,776,000 

22.7 

Earnings  (net  profit)  on  each  dollar  of  sales . 

7.6  cents 

7.2  cents 

5.6 

Dividends  paid  on  each  share  of  common  stock . . 

$1.70 

$1.60 

6.2 

Average  number  of  stockholders . 

249,311 

249.351 

Average  number  of  employees . 

196,798 

185,696 

6.0 

Total  earnings  of  employees . 

$662,665,000 

$559,756,000 

18.4 

Provision  for  all  faxes  for  the  year . 

$173,736,000 

$129,446,000 

34.2 

Cost  of  plant  and  equipment  additions . 

$103,874,000 

$101,963,000 

1.9 

IS 


Printel  iu  U.  S.  A. 


11,000  I 


DENVER  WOMEN 
SUBMITTED  ENTRIES  ^ 
IN  A  NEWS  FOOD 
RECIPE  CONTEST! 


15,000 

WOMEN  PAID  25c 
FOR  A  BOOK  THAT 
CONTAINED  THE 
100  BEST  RECIPES 
FROM  THE  CONTEST 


This  reader  interest  is  translated 
into  food  buying  action  twice  a  week 
in  Denver,  where  the  News  carried  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  lines  in  food 
advertising  in  1948  throughout  its  tabloid  pages. 
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